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I AMPE RTI, 


nestr of Mare Sembrich, Helene Ha 


Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFI -APERTON, 


and assistant of LAMPERTI 

, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
Street and QOgontz Schoo! 
, Portland, Me 

Caperton 18 my 

of teachers.”"—C, B. Lamperti 


nany, Sedanstrasse 


representa 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Hatt, New York 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO 
tal, “Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 


ldress West 56th Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE, 


\ e Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
dre Washington Terrace, New York 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
OICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Ss ] 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. } 


424 West Twenty-third Street. New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 


( ré of e Holy Communion.) Organ les 
and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 





iments. Special advantages for the study of 
1 music and the training of boys’ voices 
A ddre 39 West th Street, New York 
rOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied en, 2 West Fifty 


nth Street, Ne Permanent Studio 


\ so CONCERTS oil REC ITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 





\ut r of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
ka r ing, Musical Stenography mater 
hted N tuthorized teachers in Greater 
lres 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


WADE R. BROWN, 
"'LANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
Director University Schoo f Mus 
Kaleigh, N. ¢ 


Kk. H.LOCKHART, Bass-BariTone. 


Stud I Irwenty-third Street, New 

k. Ve s quickly placed and developed. Sp« 

ork given for breath control ‘he Art of 

Singing igh method used in the old Italian 
Orat Churcl Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Ct rus Conduc ctor 


gie Hall, New York ( 


Sio ¢ c 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMEOSER-PIANIS!I 

I received in Cor sition, Harmony, Pian 

nd Song Interpretation 

S17-818 Carnegie all, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 

a) nist and ( rr ter of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Orator 
ty and t Musurgia, New York, &¢« 

8: Park Avenue, New York ( 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


Fifth Avenue, 
h Streets, New York 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
West 81st Street, New York | 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianis 
1 teacher of pian ind theory, director Pupil | 
f Wm. Sherwood and Mrs A, M. Virgil; certified | 
er of tl Vira Clavier Method of Techn 
di 


( he 
Private and daily practice instruction 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
nceertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
8 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


rEACHER OF SINGING 


Third season in New York Ten vears in San 


Francisc« Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ng, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 

Studio: Carnegie Hall 


TOSEPH PIZZARELLO, | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Stvle. Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 





FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stud 7 The Van Dyck 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the LescnuetizKy Metuop. 





Carnegie Hal New York City 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
46 Park Avenue, near gtst St New York 


ENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
Musical wi Department of Adelphi College 
Resi lence-Stt 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
ipils prep — for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
8 Ie: ust Twenty-third Street, New York 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN 
PLANIS1I 
314 East 5th Street, New York 


\\ accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
\ddress 1 West 104th Street, New York 


Mrs. H 


ILOTEO GRECO, 
fue ART OF SINGING 


Stud 1 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


SIGNOR 


Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE anp 


| Italian Method ART OF SINGING 


\ddress 39 West Forty-seventh St., New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
OPERA IRATORLO— CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
» Central Park South, New York 


J ARMOU R GALLOWAY, 

Culture and the Art of 

Studi Rooms 43 and 44 M. ¢ tu 
318 West 57th Street, New York, 





SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
p repared for 

Church, Concert and Orator 


Stud 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MARIE 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO) CANTANTE 


Orator Coneert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
lralian Method fone Placing and Keparation 
Specialty. Studio 136 Fifth Avenue, peg York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
Mrs. J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 


Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
I perti Method Ferfectly Taught 
Church, Opera, Cor t 
luesdays and Fridays, 5 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 


MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L., 
VOICE CULTURI 


German and French Lyric Diction 


West Sixty-fifth Stree \ \ 


HUEBNER, 


\DOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 17 West 23d Street, N York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPERA TENOR 
leache f Tenor ae, Paula Woelning, s 
st in All Souls’ Church 


45 East 83d Street, New York. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist at Great Organ, 
rrinity Chure Broadway 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
ork 


8 East Thirty-fourth Street, ew or 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTF FOR VIO'IN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


& H. CARRI, Directors 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


“The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, 
Near Broadway, New York 


Mrs. ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
CONVERSATIONAL VOICE SPECIALIST 
Studio 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 





rel. 1351 Columbus Room 1 
Carnegie Hall 


RICHARD T. PERCY, | 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


















ALICE GARRIGUE 


MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7ot Street, New Yor 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 51 East 62d Street, New Yor 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Representative we 


f the methods the I 
FRA ANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
36 Fifth Avenue, ew Y 


FLORENCE DE VERE 





TOEDT 


k 


k 


6 


BOESE, 


Sherwood Studios, | TONE PLACING and the 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York ot OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Studi 7 | Avenue, New York 
IENRY HOLDEN HUSS, yee me 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY ‘a 
Wednesday and Saturday, 3 Carnegie Ha | VIor IN SCHOO! 
| Address only 31:8 East 150th Street, New York Seve venue 
Brooklyn, New ¥ 
| FR Y . > > P = » » y ~ >< | 
“RANCIS FISCHER POWERS, eo PERE aeuaisies 
wan : | LOl IS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
MICE CULTURE anpb THE . 
AR SINGING VOCAL STUDIO 
Studio (and pti + seo rie Hall New \ “9 
i City, Mo per 
May 15 to August a | ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURI rONE EMISSION 
JULIA C. ALLEN, VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOLRI FINISH 
VioLIn Sorotst ann Teacu | East 64th St Iidress M A ( RIER 
ORDELIA FREEMAN, | ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Voice ¢ URE CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
vers-Alexander Stud Bo Wa ngLOn SG i N York 
Carnegie Hall, New York , : : : 
| SARAH KING PECK, 
McCALL LANHAM, B: ARITONE, SOPRANO 
Opera, Uratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instr {Concert nd Or . 
. Sbriglia Method Taught West Eighty-fifth Street, N 
Studio address: American | f Applied aa ee eens 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. | Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
j Residence, 67 West Thirty eighth Street. PIANIST 
| , _ 
—— 7 mR Wak Pa PIANO INSTRUCTION 
| HENRY T. FLECK, <tr thoe e 
Conductor Haarlem P ! nic Socict Stud Carnegie H 
| City New York _ 
4° \ddress: Normal College, New Signor A. CARBONE 
| Me M 
| HENRY SCHRADIECK’S O ( 
NICE CULTURE IN ALI RANCHES 
VIOLIN SCHOOT S ( 
| \ n, | Theory ar Ense e P S | ‘ \ 
Residence and Stud ‘ ; . 
eae "|S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
ew NRY LOREN CLEMENTS, COMPOSER-ORGANIST- CONDUCTOR 
VOCAL CULTURI | 
at Fourteenth Street, New York \ ; I 
nyone wishing to learn his syste PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY 
| ‘ cr aa } Seventh Ave ner th St.. New York 
Mx. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, | Daily Ciass—Clavier, Piat . 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION | giving young people a g n 
| s Fifth Avenue, New York. | Ad Classes Morning i Evening. | 
| c ur ge. Ca write f " 
| F. W. RIESBERG, | — — 
| \CCOMPANIST. | MMe. OGDEN CRANE, 
Instructior Piano, Organ, Harmony | 7 . — 
Wit THe Musicat Courier | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| Organist Rose e Avenue Pr eria ( irch, | Pestience.S | g Carnegie H 
| Ne k } , 
| Residence-Stud eles aso 
aegi iahth. Awe 6th St.. New ¥ 
Mr STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
S mapas (e VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Instru Voice Building and the Art of Illustrated Lecture n Mu 
Singing R r Stud The Park Vie ; 
| lea I f Mme. Genevra Johnstone-B Corner sth Street 1 Centr ] ‘ 
iny other talented calists 
83¢ arnegie all, New ork y . . , 
Bons omen. sc : Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
| MMe. EMMA RODERICK, PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
( j f per gen Conse t 
Rapid Development and Ma \ bes | Senthe Me 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICI Ss 6 « leg H 
312 West Ejighty-first Street, New York Wedne 6 
Ms. GRENVILLE SNELLING, | Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOPRANO | SOLO ORGANIST 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Orator | » t Pan-American I 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York n Piano, Organ, The 
, . TAT TS 35 East 23d S New Y k 
H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION JOHN YOUNG, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York rk ‘NOR 
The W Bure 
: , . on y . —s 21 East ” ie ec th St reet. New rk 
CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH Pe. Be. =I meh Street, New 1 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School O¢ 
Pupi of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. W AL’ -B iE RT, 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time Musical Lect Song Recit Conducting. 
Keeping Studio 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City Instruction n Harmon y, Counterpoint and Song 
nterpretatior 
=e : ns i : 72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 
SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, MAX BENDHEIM, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. Vocat INSTRUCTION 
— — Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers oF CHartotte Maconpa, Mrs. ( 


Miur Harpy anno Joserpn MAERz 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 








Studio: s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 


with the ceclamatory style of the modern Gern 
Particular attention paid to 
ciation 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. 
rTENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 


oice Production and Réperto 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


MULLER, 


Studio: 405 


Mr. CARL C. 


han 


Breathing and Enun 


ROBINSON, 


ire 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 


and Composition, has resumed the teaching 
these branches at his u 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York 


of 
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EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 











HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST, 


836 Seventh Avenue, 
Concerts, Recitals, &c. 





New York. 








HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, ce 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
S14 Keap Street, Broo aya, 





New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 








PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDEN( LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY, COU NTERP( JINT, 
COMPOSITION,  OR(¢ HESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 


‘New Method of Memoricz- 


New York. 


thetic Counterpoint,” 
ing.’ : 
80 St. Nicholas avenue, 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Benedick, 
80 East sharma Square, New York. 














Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Management of Henry Wolfsohn 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hal 1. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Pouch sh Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 








Studio: 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song 
work entire, Languages. The School of Church 
Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


HENRIETTE WEBER, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Instruction. Studio: 10 West 28th St., New York. 
Wissner piano used. Tel.: 3149 Madison square 











LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 


Feliow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co .ching, Choir 
Training, boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. 
Large electric organ. % E Thirty-fifth St.. NY 


Thorougn 








KATHARINE PELTON 
CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
10 West Twenty-eighth Street 


__NEW YORK 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM 


SOPRANO. 
126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 


AKERS, 


Address: 





BARITONE. 
Concert, Ovetario, Mesinieh, Vocal Instruction. 
603 Carnegie Hal 
71 West tosth Street, New York. 





ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 80 Carnegie pee. 


Phone: 1350 Columbus. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 





Tel.: 972 Riverside. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
58 Irving Place, New York 








Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of era entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers anvet Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


20 West 124th Street, New York. 
Partial ‘Scholarships. C Circulars on application. 

















MISS. EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio: esidence: 
605 Carnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 








LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 pasengie Hall, New York. 








MME. MAxIE CROSS- NEWHAUS, 
Director, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 
Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
__ The Biltmore, 56 West s8th St., New York. 


william A. WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal Instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and "Cello Departmcat, Pas! Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 

Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York. 

SUMMER basaheadl Telephone: | Seventy- ninth, 1152. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectarisr. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam- 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 














ERNST H. BAUER, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 

Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





*Phone: 8149 Madison Square. 








VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 





West 15th St., NEW YORK. 











ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E, MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
24 Park Street, Boston. 


Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


BOSTON. © 


+ Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Ma. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
VOCAL TEACHER. Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Pierce Building, Coup Square, Boston, Mass. go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 10895. 

















Boston. 





M ME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 





Boston. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Sapien Street, Boston, Mass. 


1 
Telephone: 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, | 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 


Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Macs. 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


159 Soomegt Street 
oston, 





BRUCE W. HOBBS. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


ass. —,s 


ERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington ( Chambers, Boston. 


Mu E. G 


» Boston. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 


| RA AY F INEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST 
Vocal Teacher. 











Faelten Pia nofort c _ School, | 


Carl Faelten, Director, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 








FULt PaRoress onal (Course, including | 
Sight Playing. Harmony, Transposition | Huntington Chambers, Boston 
Techaique, Lectures, Observation Lessons | _ _ - 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “A Complete Musical Education.’ MADAME VARS 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 


Miss ADAH camPaet HUSSEY, | MISS AMY RAY, 


CONTRALTO. 
Contralito. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
| Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YOPK. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


Reon 46 Picace Bioe. Boston 


SENO POSTAL FOR SAOCHURE 











_ Address: 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. i 


m MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 














The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan 
All branches taught. Facultw of thirty-six eminent teachers, 


including world renowned artists. Prices moderate 
New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application 
F. L. ABE! , Secretary. 





BASSO, 


Francis Motley,*=s 


VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO. 





HELEN 
AND we CONCERTS 
MABEL 9 AND INSTRUCTION. 
*Phone : 8419 18th St. ** The Criterion,”’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stunio' HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 


Circulars sent upon application. 


CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter TERM 








A. K. VIRGIL, Director. x 
BEGINS Author and Founder of Day, SATuR 
Jan. 5,1908. the Virgil Method. DAY, Jan. 8. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Children’s Department. Special Musical and Tech- 
nical Instruction. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 
REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address ’ 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. Mrs. nadden-alexander 





‘8. M. Fabian. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, ncluding 
John E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendehi, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wed. 











CemcuLare MAILED O8 APPLICATIOF, 
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ICKERIS 


QOeur Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Creellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 
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first public performance ever 


ven by the Singakademie Chorus 
was a reproduction of Han 


del’s “Judas Maccabeus.” This 


vened just seventy-hve years 
go, and in commemoration 
of the event Prof 


Georg Schumann recently 

performed another Handel 
ratori ‘Samson,” as a fit 
work for a jubilee concert 


His 


intentions were 


yf the 
Mrs 


by 
and flexible 


sopran pat of Dalila 


Jong, w 


Grumbacher de ith her 
vocal organ. All the 
Therese Behr, whe 

little idea of the style 
of the Royal Opera, « 


Jeannette pure 


poorer by ntrast wa he alto. Miss 


although poss 


of oratorio delivery. Curt Sommer, 


1 
musically 





ivered the title part ina 


flawless manner, but his voice and his whole 
suit the demands of the 
went too far the other 
shouted out the 


wrathful Harapha as if he were a 


ntelligent 


conception are too little heroic to 


title part Alexander Heinemanr 


vay, for with his burly baritone voice he 


warlike phrases of th 


ub-officer on a German manceuvring field giving orders 





to recruits. Eugen Hildach lacked the coloratura for the 
vass part of Manoa, but otherwise ng musics and 
lid Miss Berg. to whom th maller solos had been ert 
rustec 

big Singakademie Chor did fairly, but not we 





for a jubilee occasion, and the entrances especially 


vere lacking in precision The Philharmonic Orchestra 
also not on its best behavior and showed little energy 


Kam 


Hinze 


“dead.” 





The Funeral March in fact sounded qu 
] 


perfunctorily, and 





eran performed the organ part 
Reinhold did the best he could with the cymbals \ few 
uts would do old “Samson” well, and would not hurt Han 
lel t invbody els 

Ze & 

Rosa Olitzka I heard many ye g mg bet ‘ 
had earned shekels and laurels in New York I i iI 
greatly enjoyed the velvety quality of her rich « al 

ice. Now she has returned to Berlin and appeared upon 


her 
Not that 


unsteady and has 





he platforn Beethoven Hall in a concert of 


ind I must say that I was greatly disappointed 





I e has gon it it has grown 
ssumed a ky timbre Besides that Miss Olitzka has 
vequired on the operatic stage some very bad habits, both 


in singing and in delivery After Richard Strauss’ 


Staendchen,” which suits Miss Olitzka’s voice and heavy 
tyle very little, great enthusiasm prevailed among the 
adherents of orthodox as well as advanced synagogue sing 
= 
Ze = 
My predictions regarding the premiere f Bernhard 
° t i 


verified to a degree 
Despite the 


1757.”" became 


Ann 


which even surpassed my 


Scholz’s opera 


anticipation tact 
t} performance fora 


being 


at the intendancy had set down the first 


Sunday night. the public on the Lord’s Day none too 


fastidious a one in Berlin, and despite the circumstance 
that His Majesty the Emperor and the whole court were 
attendance at the premi¢re and that the mise-en-scene 


was at as well as the most 
Royal Opera House for 


ind the 


the same time the most costly 
had been seen at the 
the 
premiére proved 


artistic that 


some time, audience remained apathetic 


a clean fiasco. There was no hissing 


not even < py va whicl tter would mean that 





W., 


ry 24 


HAUPTSTRASSE, 20A, BERLIN, ' 


| impression, al 


the new opera had created some sort of an 

; . » tieet 
beit an unfavorable one. No, the audience seemed listless, 
uninterested, and at last weary, and that is the worst kind 


indescribable 


aimost 


in find for Scholz 


of a verdict. The piece itself is of an 


naiveté Thi s the only excuse I « 


1 Id h 


pere, for even a much stronger composer would have found 


no inspiration in the libretto constructed by Scholz fils, 
who by profession is a painter, and only for once ventured 


pasture 





out upon the dramati Out of a mere episode 
which would barely suffice for an act of twenty minutes’ 
d he managed to construct a three act, full fledged 
ret The so called plot is founded upon the 

well known and historical episode from the Seven Years’ 
War, in wl Seydlitz several weeks before the battle of 
Rossbach by a sudden appearance in the castle at G a 
its to flight Prince Soubise and his retainers Around 


s single moment of rea ction,” the “poet’ embroiders 
a lot of accessories, partially and also of an 





“humorous” sort pair of | 


allegedly 


ave to help to fill the second act with the conventional 
love duet. This Miss Destinn and Gruening did with the 
itmost strain upor their powers of vocal and histrionic 
rt, and yet could not succeed in making an impression 
ipon the audience Ihe latter only woke up to a sem 





blance of interest and a few perfunctory handclappings af 
I ; & 


ter the beautifully arranged dance scene of the third act 


this, 








sloyed in however, does not origin: 


Scholz 


music em 


to 


I 
} 


belong 
own 


Professor who contributed very little of 
but 


marches and melodies from the Frederician 


his thematic material to this score, used in ap- 
propriate places 
military epoch, as well as some French pieces of music in 
their Despite the fine 


efforts of the 
Bertran 


others I men 


the original setting by composers 


tage pictures, military and other display, the 
ts at the Royal Opera House, Messrs 
loffmann and Miss Dietrich 
despite Richard Strauss’ 


Bernhard Scholz’s Anno 1757 





tw 


Knuepfer, 


med before 


Prof 


and 


mductor opera, 





after the customary two repetitions, disappear fron 
he he Berlin Royal Opera House, it 
_ oe 
—— = 
On Monday night ther re given at Berli ess ) 
x concerts, the tw t nportant f which were 
fourth of Richard S$ ss’ cycle of modern concerts at the 
New Royal Opera 1 t (Kr ) and second 
tl season r f e Stern Gesangverein at the 





nous organ prelude Nos. 7, 8, 10 d 11 y Johanne 
Brahms, of which the second one F mis f touching 
beauty, while hree rs seemed interesting \ 
rough tl orkmanship. Pr Dr. H. Reimann pet 
med them with skill, but with less varie f registratior 
n they seem t for 
Max Br Rorate ca fo yr chestra and 
gan, 101 Ss nota ew work, but as sung here 
‘ he first e on s occasion. Like most everything 
se from the same overfertile pen it is good four part 
writing, unexceptional conservatory teacher’s work, but of 


molasseslike stickiness and heaviness in orchestration 


: 
ind general effect 


the 


tensity, 


nowhere the powerful verv: 
Roman 


Simrock s 


attaining 
Catholic in 


its 


nor ectasy of 
retained in Karl 


of Latin text 


fine Get 


which is wel! 


translation 


man 
An 


improvement proved to be Professor Gernsheim's 





setting of the twenty-fifth Gesang from the “Nibelun 

-d.” in which the death of Hagen and his men is 
predicted by a mermaid, if they will dare to cross the 
Danube for the purpose of conquering the Huns They 
do so, nevertheless, and their proud prowess is well por 
traved in Gernsheim’s music Che orchestra shows traits 


and of Wagnerian influences, albeit as a whole the good pre 


fessor’s score remains true to | Mendelssohnian tr 
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Mrs 


soil 


Emily 
in this 
Hence it is 


auded 


Nobody can get out of his own skin.” 
did well w 
Gesangverein 
that the 
enjoyment 
Ze €& 
i 


tions 
Heinemann th the 


Stern 


Herzog and A 
novelty and the 


pleasant to be able to 


1 
also 


relate audience appl 


with vigor and apparen 


The novelties of the day Nikisch sought in vai 


and a Weingartner often made mistakes in giving us chafi 
nstead of wheat. Worst of all were the concerts of 
Busoni, which proved a veritable salon of the rejected 
Richard Strauss’ six concerts are open only to “modern 
composers gut why does Strauss make such awful n 
takes in selection as he did last year and as he is agai 
doing this season? Are there no more good new comp 
tions? He sought and he managed to find some, but 
he whole, his concerts give proof of the sad fact tha 
\dern music creation on a pretty w level and f 
greater part on the wrong track Just we see in oper 
except of the Scholz type) the vain endeay con 
tinue in the track of Richard Wagner, thus we must now 
n concert composition note a crazy tendency to start afte 
Richard Strauss, or even to surpass him, to out-Straus 
him. Such a vain endeavor is the work of a youthful com 
poser named Gustav Brecher, a talented fellow and a pup 


of Strauss, who in the matter of orchestral obstreperous 


ness goes the master one better by adding also the concert 


grand piano to the body he orchestra w 


ing thereby any new or desirable effects. In 











titled “In Our Day” he essays to portray in music and ir 
the shape of a symphonic fantasia the depths of a poem 
John Henry Mackay. But what kind of music making 
this merely extraneous orchestral 1 iness ? In Mr 
Brecher’s work there are no pregnant themes; there is 1 
power of concentration in what he says, even if were 
possible to express in music the meaning of the word 

1 transcendental ““Weltschmerz” poen e that of Mackay 
In any other art this sort of mposing would be an 

Y ty n mus s these young fe ws conce 

t everything goes If y 1 have tt t least tf 

great inVentive power! ll you have ) 
poetical motto as underlying idea upor ‘ ore f yor 
work, then drape your skeleton of sical tl e with a 
orts of extravagant orchestral garbs, and y 1 be 

find some admirers, applauders and eve mentators, n 
matter how inartistic and hollow suc dertaking 

be gut how unhealthy this state ffair it of w 

we shall not return to a ind bas t s 

public begin to understand again that mus nust t 
first place be mu If then, as su it can call to mind 


or by means of application of fantasy can « 












imaginings, why all! the better. But, in first place, a 
music, program music or not progra c, should be 
music ! 

In this respect Richard Strauss’ “Death and Apothe 
seems to me an ideal piece I progran 1 C tor 
beautiful music as such l ver fe escriptive 
the contents of Pohl’s pox l ng ago expressed my 
opinion that this work is the apex of Richard Straus 
musical creativeness so far. It give ne plea 
the same opinion pronounced now also by s le a mus 
critic as Prof. Dr. Kreb f Der Tag ry} symphor 
oem concluded the program of the fourt dert 
ert, and was received with ar tburst of genuine er 

siasm, which called Richard S$ ss bach the podiun 

eral times before he w permitted to retire for good 

Che opening number was Liszt's symphonic poem, “Hat 

me of the weakest and al ' f the most glaring 
misnamed and pretentiou f al f Liszt’s works ] 
ave revived it was n nk ndertaking fe 

tor or e memory of n mposer 

rhe Irish Rhapsody, N by C. Villiers Stanford 
f the novelties upon the program, though written in 1902 

es not sound new it i ? nplace in ntents ar 
ninteresting in forn I hows lecently 

ted, euphonious and quite innocuous music. Strauss sat 

had performed it because of Elgar's recent cesses a 
Duesseldorf. Stanford had written St that there 

re other English composers wh leserved a hearing 
nd hence in a feeling of righteous had t [ris] 
Rhapsody” place 1 progra 

Betweer hese | t ks H > 
Leipsic Ope | 9 \ Q le song 

h more afte " 1 ce ] t gi I yn 

Gral Bitte,” by Kla 


wrised Hugo Wolf's “Anacreor 





’ringsheim; a trifle by Municl npos 

d Richar Strau H g g s g 
Sch le S poen These t eC song vere t ! 

npa | Then in the second part f the prog 

Herr Schuetz sang two well known and eff ‘ 1 
Richard Strauss’ “Heimliche Aufforderung” and the s 

re Dre Wanderer.” by Hans Herman 

n Richard Stra 
Ci €2 

Dhe atest addit ve many ga ‘ 

10 have been heard B } ni 
Marteau Quartet from Genes How in 
] eader f this carte — 7 
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as a virtuoso in the United States. But he has broadened 
as a musician since then, and as he has associated with 
him three fine representatives of the other string instru- 
ments the performances of this Swiss string quartet as 
demonstrated in Haydn’s C major “Emperor” Quartet, 
were of the most polished kind. The homogeneousness 
and euphoniousness of sound were heightened through the 
circumstance that the four artists used instruments of one 
make, viz., of the manufacture of Messrs. Sylvestre and 
Maucotel, at Paris. 

The viola player of this organization, Mr. Pahnke, ap- 
peared to advantage as a composer also on this occasion. 
I heard a violin sonata of his at the Swiss Music Festival 
in Geneva two years ago which syoke of high talent. Still 
greater powers of concentratiou and mastery of facture 
are shown in the string quartet, op. 6, in A minor, in 
which only the frequentty meditative and passionately 
inspired slow movement is somewh2t too lengthy. The 
most effective movement is the quasi menuetto in F, and 
the best one the virile final allegro vivace. 

The program of the second soirée promises a new string 
quartet by Henry Marteau himself. 


=e <= 


At the second concert of the Tonkuenstler String Or- 
chestra the soloist was Arthur van Eweyk, who sang two 
groups of Lieder, the second one of which was made up 
exclusively of songs by Hugo Kaun, the German-Amer- 
ican composer, and among which “Der Sieger,” one of the 
best as well as most powerful of modern Gesange, was 
vociferously redemanded. 


=e <= 


For his third recital Leopold Godowsky had this time 
taken the precaution to hire the Philharmonie, which vast 
building was completely filled with a throng of most at- 
tentive and enthusiastic listeners. Godowsky, who had 
just returned from a short but highly successful tournée, 
was not in the very best of health physically, but he played 
marvelously nevertheless. Herewith is appended the 
long, comprehensive and varied program Godowsky per- 
formed on this occasion: 


Zwei und thérti Variationen (C moll)........-+.eeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Carnaval, OP. Q.ccoccccccecsccccccccssocccoocscsvccessoccecses Schumann 
Ehoday heh Weiss ccccdsccccvvesceaveccsbssccccecséusce Mendelssohn 
Op. 19, No. 3 (agdlied). 
Op. 30, No, 12 (Venetianisches Gondellied). 


Op. 62, No, 30 (Frihlingslied). 








Op. 30, No, 10 (H_ moll) 

Scherzo, op. 16, No. rr (E moll).......c0-ececeeeeeeeeees Mendelssohn 

Polonaise Pantaision (As-Gur)...ccccsccscccccccesccccccctsveseces Chopin 

POCOSUIE sicccccvsccocscecsbsqevstdccdtadsovecessenasescerenesseos Chopin 

Ballade (As-dur)...ccccccccccvcesccccccccccccccscescccocecccosces Chopin 

Priiudion Woes. 0) 6 8, Gicceccccccvcevcceescovccvves ..O. Floersheim 

Momento Capriccioso, op Weber 
Bearbeitet von L. Godowsky. 

Etude, op, 2, No. 6 (VGglein)......ccccccccccccseccsccccccevens Henselt 
Bearbeitet von L. Godowsky. 

Valse, Op. 18... ccccecccccccccccscccccccccessccccvsscovcssooscces Chopin 
Bearbeitet von L. Godowsky 

Cen oo in ccevncnssxcidesvetieerrhedibstceubteesedavises F. Liszt 

Concert Etude (Des-dur). .ccccccccecccccccccccseccccccvescosoveees Liszt 

Variationen iiber ein Thema von Paganini............+-++++ J. Brahms 


J €& 

“L’Arlésienne” was done at the Royal Opera House, with 
Coquelin ainé as star in the cast and, of course, with the 
incidental music of Bizet. The drama is constructed from 
Daudet’s novel, and is a sorry disappointment. As is 
the case when a readable story is worked into a 
drama, the latter does no justice to the book. In this 
case the difference is especially disadvantageous to Dau- 


often 


det, for “L’Arlésienne” upon the stage is little better than 
a Bowery drama. Moreover, it was not much better 
played by the troupe from the Porte St. Martin, whom 
Coquelin had brought along from Paris. Whoever saw 


him in the part of the shepherd only in “L’Arlésienne” 
will have an entirely wrong estimate of Coquelin ainé as 
an artist, for the part gives him little or no opportunity for 
the display of his best histrionic abilities. It was hard to 


comprehend why he had selected the work for performance 
here. Possibly because Sarah Bernhardt scored a success 
with “Phédre” and Massenet’s incidental music at the 
Royal Opera House? If so he made an egregious mistake, 
for “Phédre” is a chef d’ceuvre and “L’Arlésienne” as a 
drama is a hotch-potch work. 
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Moriz Rosenthal seems to be thriving as well in the 
South of France as he did a few weeks previous in the 
North of Russia or in the centre of Roumania. His 
Bucharest successes were duly recorded in these columns, 
and now I receive a journal from Bordeaux, La Gironde, 
with a criticism “a la Bordelaise” which must have been 
pleasant reading even for such an epicure as the said 
spoiled Moriz. After stating that the concert at the Cercle 
Philharmonique was a “superb” one, that “élite’’ artists 
co-operated, and that the program was a “choice” one, the 
critic continues in the following ecstatic vein: “A pianist: 
Mr. Rosenthal! And what a pianist! One would have to 
exhaust all known forms of expression in order to be able 
to characterize his prodigious talent. If he displayed an 
incomparable virtuosity in the concerto by Chopin, he had 
all the ‘graces’ possible and all the fantasy imaginable in 
the ballad and other varied pieces. 

“In the Cagliostro themes of Strauss, arranged by Ros- 
enthal himself, he was ‘terrifying’ with energy, with pow- 
erfulness. This was no longer one man, it was a legion. 
A hurricane of notes had been unchained upon the hall. 
And always an unimpeachable sureness, a mastership which 
has no equal. 

“When the bravos thundered so that the walls threatened 
to fall down, Mr. Rosenthal returned and played a tender, 
pacifying, delicious piece: This was the most curious of 
contrasts, testifying to truly marvelous resources. 

“There always exist pianists, and even many of them, 
for since the beginning of the season they have passed by 
in uninterrupted procession at Saint Cécile, at the Cercle 
Philharmonique, at Franklin Hall and other concert rooms, 
but in this constellation which has stunned us for the last 
three months Mr. Rosenthal was a star of the first mag- 
nitude, a Jupiter, an Olympian!” 
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A deputation of members of the royal theatres yesterday 
presented to Count Hochberg, their former chief, on the 
occasion of the celebration of his sixtieth birthday anni- 
versary, a silver vase filled with choice flowers. Count 
Hochberg on his part reciprocated with the dedication of 
his signed photograph, a specimen of which was received 
by each member of the personnel of both theatres. As 
a particular token of his favor His Majesty the Emperor 
sent word to his former intendant general through the 
mouth of his successor, Baron von Huelsen, that His 
Majesty had given an order to the effect that during Count 
von Hochberg’s lifetime a certain box at the Royal Opera 
House and also at the Royal Comedy Theatre was to re- 
main reserved free of charge for him whenever the count 
would choose to visit either of the two royal theatres. 
Considering the fact that the count during his sixteen 
years’ activity as intendant general never touched one 
penny of his honorarium, which he always handed over to 
the various pension funds of the royal theatres, the balance 
of the monetary noblesse oblige will probably remain in 
favor of Count Hochberg. Nevertheless the act of the 
Emperor and the way in which he manifested his esteem 
for his former intendant general was a very gracious one. 


— . 


Prof. Josef Joachim, the honorary president of the Bonn 
music festivals, has quite unexpectedly and suddenly with- 
drawn his and his associates of the Joachim Quartet’s par- 
ticipation in the promised chamber music festival of next 
spring. About the reasons for this regrettable proceeding 
and some of the consequences the Bonn General Anzeiger 
makes the following statements: “The program had long 


been agreed upon (and was announced also in THe Muvu- 
SICAL CourIER). Joachim and his associates were to per- 
form all of Beethoven‘s string quartets in the course of 
five days. Through a majority resolution of the committee, 
however, which held a session last week, Joachim was sub 
sequently asked whether he would not sanction the co- 
operation of one or the other quartet organizations in the 
performance of so weighty a program. The honorary 
president resented such an insinuation as a deep slight, and 
immediately withdrew the participation of his quartet. At 
the same time Herr Carl Ebbinghaus abdicated from his 
post as president of the festival committee, from which 
also His Excellency Baron von Rottenburg, the curator 
of the Bonn University, and Privy Councillor Professor 
Zitelmann resigned as members.” The Bonn paper adds 
to this information the editorial wish that it may after all 
perhaps become possible to eliminate this unfortunate dif- 
ference of opinions, and to pacify the deeply wounded feel- 
ings of Professor Joachim, a wish which is probably cher- 
ished also by a number of other musical people and fre- 
quenters of the Bonn Beethoven festivals. In every other 
respect, however, the sympathies of most of those interested 
in the matter will in all likelihood oscillate toward the ma- 
jority of the Bonn committee, which dared so terrible and 
so offensive a suggestion. It is a well known fact that 
Joachim is a firm believer in the first commandment: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods,” and wherever and whenever all 
through his life he could live up to this commandment he 
did so. Hence the state of affairs at the Royal High 
School for Music, of which Prof. Dr. Joachim is the head 
and the sole teacher of universal importance in most any 
department. Now it happened that at the Bonn Beethoven 
festival of two years ago, the Arnold Rosé Quartet or- 
ganization participated in the performance of a varied and 
interesting chamber music scheme of several days’ duration. 
It also happened that this excellent string quartet found 
favor with the musical audience, and that the applause on 
various occasions was as loud and enthusiastic, if not more 
so than that bestowed upon some of the performances of 
the Joachim Quartet, a fact which, together with some very 
favorable criticisms earned by the Viennese artists, seems 
to have riled Prof. Dr. Joachim to such an extent that 
he threatened not to participate in the festive trip by special 
boat up and down the Rhine, with which the proceedings 
wound up, in case a member of the Rosé Quartet would 
participate in this trip. Arnold Rosé and his associates 
left Bonn early the day of the Rheinfahrt, just as he had 
shown all along a fair behavior and nice tact toward his 
older, renowned and touchy colleague. This time Joachim 
and his friends were early birds and settled upon the pro 
gram and the performance through the Joachim Quartet 
alone and unaided, before any other proposition seems to 
have been made. The subsequent majority resolution of 
the committee, therefore, came in the shape of an unpleas- 
ant and disturbing surprise. 
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The first performance of Bruneau’s opera, “Messidor,”’ at 
the Munich Court Opera House was an event all the more 
eagerly expected, as so far the season at the Bavarian 
Royal Theatre had been barren of novelties. It proved a 
disappointment, however, for the public during the first 
three acts of the French composer’s work remained cold 
and only after the fourth and final act, which is also the 
most effective one, the audience was enthused to a degree 
which admitted of Bruneau’s personal appearance before 
the curtain, where he was made the object of an ovation 
The musical reproduction and mise en scéne are praised by 
the Munich critics, and Olive Fremstad as Veronica comes 
in for a special share of the eulogies bestowed upon the 
event 
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On February 2 the Royal Opera House at Dresden will 

commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence 
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Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
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On February 1, 1878, the Royal Rundhaus Theatre which, 
up to that time, had replaced the old opera house which 
burnt down in 1865, was closed with a performance of “Der 
Freischiitz.’ On the very next day the present Royal 
Opera House, which had been designed by the renowned 
architect Semper, the creator of the Bayreuth Wagner 
Theatre, was opened in the presence of the entire royal 
family with a performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Tau- 
ris,” preceded by Weber’s “Jubel” overture. Of those who 
participated in the above mentioned two representations 
only Miss Ulrich, who impersonated Iphigenie, Miss Mat- 
ten, who sang Agathe, and General Musikdirector von 
Schuch, who conducted, are still members of the Royal 
Saxonian Opera House personnel. The intendancy of the 
Dresden Court Opera intends to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary with jubilee representations of the first per- 
formances given at the present Royal Opera House. 


Se & 


Jan Kubelik is trying to follow in the footsteps of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski in the matter of generosity. The 
Bohemian wonder violinist played at a recent concert of 
the Dresden Royal Orchestra, and sent his honorarium of 
1,000 marks to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit Fund 
of the members of the said organization. Bravo Kubelik! 
You'll get it back in the United States! 

4 

On February 13, Wagner's death und 
Isolde” will be produced at the Royal Opera House with a 
new cast, in which Krauss will sing for the first time the 
male title part. The entire work has been newly studied 
The long promised and repeatedly delayed first production 
here of Charpentier’s “Louise,” preparations for which are 
now in progress, will also definitely take place in Febru- 


= 


day, “Tristan 


ary and will be conducted by Dr. Muck 
Ge €& 

The concert bureau of Herman Wolff in 
opened a branch office in Barcelona, which will extend the 
sphere of its activity through Spain, Portugal the 
South of France. 


Berlin has 


and 


Se & 


Prof. Siegfried Och’s services as traveling chorus con- 
ductor seem to be in growing demand. Last year he was 
called to Munich to conduct some of the concerts of the 
late Prof. Porge’s chorus and on the 26th inst. he will be 
the conductor of the Muehl’sche Gesangverein in Ochs’ 
native city of Frankfort on Main, where he is to direct a 
performance of “St. Francis of Assisi.” The 
regular conductor of that vocal organization is Prof. Ber- 
nard Scholz, who, on account of the preparations for the 
could not per- 


Tinel’s 


Berlin premiére of his opera “Anno 1757,” 
sonally rehearse the above named oratorio 


=e << 


Among the callers at the Berlin headquarters of Tue 
Musicat Courter during the past week were Hugo Kaun, 
the composer and teacher of theory and composition; 
Frank O’Brien, a young blind pianist from Cambridge, 
Mass., and his sister; Mrs. Wertheim, the mother of the 
talented young violin virtuoso and pupil of Joachim, Miss 
Sada Wertheim; Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, Ernest 
Schelling, the American piano virtuoso; Gustav Lazarus, 
piano pedagogue and composer; Mrs. Willy Burmester, 
Miss von Luecken, from Dresden; Miss Beatrice M. David- 
son, the handsome young American soprano singer, and 
Wilfred A. French, from Boston, Mass. O. F 





Mrs. Korn’s Songs in London. 
ISS FLORENCE STEVENS, soprano, will sing a 
number of the songs from the Clara A. Korn song 
album in London during the spring season. Miss Stevens 
left for Europe last week, and will spend a few weeks in 
Paris prior to filling her London engagements. 


WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


———* 
Worcester, February 10, 1903 
UCH satisfaction is expressed in Worcester 
that sufficient funds have been subscribed 
by prominent citizens and corporations of 
the city to enable the management of the 
music festival to proceed with the festival 
of 1903. At a meeting of the board held 
today it was decided to shorten the festival and to reduce 
Instead of seven concerts there 





the price of season tickets. 
will be five. 

The first will be Wednesday evening, and Thursday and 
Friday there will be concerts afternoon and evening. How 
much the price of season tickets will be reduced from the 
$7 which prevailed last not determined. 
Shortening the festival will give the chorus more time to 
prepare the difficult works which are given, as the evenings 
of Monday and Tuesday will be given up to full rehearsals 
of chorus and orchestra. At the meeting held February 
10 the management re-elected Wallace Goodrich, of Bos- 
ton, conductor of the works, and Franz Kneisel, 
of the orchestral works. 

As previously stated, Col. S. E. 
of the association, following Mr. Bent, whose services have 
been most valuable to the organization, but who declined 
a re-election. Colonel Winslow is well adapted to fill the 
position, and the public look forward to excellent results. 


== = 


year is yet 


choral 


Winslow is president 


One of the most important musical events of the season 
in Worcester was the presentation of Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” at Pilgrim Church, February 6, under the direction 
of J. Vernon Butler, director of music of that church. Not- 
withstanding the fact that at the last moment Mr. Butler 
was disappointed in one of his the work was 
presented as if nothing unusual had happened. Wm. Hein- 
rich at six hours’ notice came from Boston and did ad- 
mirable work as tenor. The other were Miss 
Stevens, of New York, soprano; Mrs. Miller, of Worcester, 
The chorus, always the lead 


soloists, 


sol yists 


contralto; Dr. Harpir, bass. 
ing feature of the oratorio works presented at this church, 
was in an unusually good mood, and sung with a fresh- 
ness and precision that was uplifting. This concert was 
the seventeenth free oratorio concert given by this chorus, 
and it was conceded that the high standard of music was 
not only maintained but improved upon, and Mr. Butler 
was given due credit for his most efficient work. 
eS & 

The Alliance Frangaise was entertained the evening of 
January 29 by Col. and Mrs. Winslow at their winter home, 
Ashland street. Miss Gage gave a talk upon Massenet and 
Saint-Saéns, and Miss Marion Smith, of Boston, sang a 
group of songs. The others assisting were Dr. Harpir 
Mr. Knowles and Mrs. Winsiow, the latter playing the 
violin obligato for the vocalists. 


eS = 


The meeting of the Friday Morning Club, February 4, 
was devoted to English composers. Goring Thomas’ “The 
Swan and the Skylark” was given, with a chorus of twelve 


Members of the club were assisted by local talent 


voices 
eS €& 
A morning recital was given February 12 at the 


Worcester Piano School, under the direction of Miss Mary 
F. Tucker, director of the school. Those assisting were 
Miss Tucker, Miss Spear, Miss Robie, pianists; William 
Howard, violinist, and L. R. Hour, accompanist 

< 
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Miss Jeanette Fernandez, of New York, who sang at 
Piedmont Church Sunday, February 8, has been engaged 
by the music committee of Plymouth Church as soprano in 


the quartet for the year beginning April 1. Miss Flagg, 
the leading contralto in this city, has also been engaged 
for the coming year. Walter Knowles, tenor, and Milton 
Snyder, bass, make up the quartet, which, without doubt, 
will be one of the finest combinations in the city. 

eS & 

The Board of Trade Glee Club gave a concert in Me- 
chanics Hall the evening of February 10 under the di- 
rection of George N. Morse. The club was assisted by 
Mrs. Inez Burr-Knowles, soprano of the Old South Church 
choir, and Frank A. Raia, harpist, of Providence. 


eS € 


The Music Students’ Club discussed Beethoven at 
meeting February 2. Vocal selections were given by Mr 
Gray and Mr. Knowles. 


its 
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The Kneisel Quartet gave its first concert of a series of 
two in Tuckerman Hall Woman’s Clubhouse the evening 
of February 10. The merits of this renowned string quar- 
tet were well set forth in a fine program arranged by Franz 
Kneisel. The next concert will be on March 24. 


= <= 


Mrs. Vaughn Reed Lawton has set to music a few of 
the “Indian Poems” written by Mme. Le Plongeon, who 
spoke before the Woman’s Club Wednesday afternoon, 
February 11. Mrs. Lawton also assisted Mme. Le Plon- 
geon at her lecture by singing some of these songs and 
playing upon the harp several illustrations of Maya music. 
This was one of the most pleasing and instructive after- 
noons the club has enjoyed this season. 

== <= 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Ten Virgins,” was sung at the Old 
South Church the night of February 8. The Scripture 
narrative was sung by A. F. Frank and there were arias 
for the soprano, Mrs. Knowles; alto, Mme. Burgess; tenor, 
M. B. McKay. The chorus under the direction of 
Dana Pratt, Miss Gould and Mr. Harrington acting as ac- 
companists at the piano and respectively. This 
chorus does very commendable work and Mr. Pratt cer- 
tainly gets the best possible results from the voices, making 
the work a credit to the church. oA 


was 


organ 


Over Fifty; the Very Idea! 

ME. FRITZI SCHEFF was angry last week because 
M Mr. Grau refused to let her go to President Roose 
velt’s reception in Washington. To a reporter the shifty 
one said friskily: “The public doesn’t know how I am 
worked, and four perform- 
ances in succession everybody’s mean and the critics say 
nasty things. They don’t realize how tired I am. They 
don’t treat Madame Sembrich or Madame Eames in that 
consideration is shown them, but you only 


when I appear at three or 


way. Every 
get your reward as a grand opera singer when you're over 
fifty.” Oh, oh, Fritzi! Over fifty! That is verily the un- 


kindest operatic cut of all. 


Fine Artists for a Popular Concert. 


HE following are to be the soloists at the popular con 
cert to be given in Carnegie Hall Sunday evening, 
March 1. Mme. Charles Gilibert, soprano; Elsa Ruegger 
the Belgian ‘cellist; Josephine Jacoby, contralto, and Ed 
ward Ritt, pianist. 


The Reading Liederkranz’s New Director. 
HE Reading (Pa.) Liederkranz, at its monthly meet- 
ing, elected George K. Haage the musical director, 
to succeed Professor Klein, of Allentown. 
a native of 


The vote was 


unanimous. Mr, Haage is Reading, and is 


thirty years of age. 
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PARIS. JANUARY 22, 1903. 


ITANIA, musical drama in three acts, by Gal- 
let and Corneau, music by Georges Hiie. Such 
was the style and title of the work presented by 
the Opéra Comique last Wednesday. The book 
is by two well known writers, both of them mu- 
sical critics. Gallet has written a quantity of 

books, among them Gounod’s “Cinq Mars,” “Le 

Cid,” for Massenet, “Moina” for de Lara, and many others. 
\ndré Corneau is the music critic of Le Matin. Someone 

defined metaphysics as the effort to make clear to some- 

body who didn’t understand you something that you did 

not quite understand yourself. If this definition were ac- 

cepted, I should be giving a practical illustration of it were 
| to attempt to explain the libretto of “Titania.” I simply 
do not understand what it is about or the relations of cer- 
tain characters to other. Pierre Veber says one 
should never be astonished at an opera book, as the most 
uccessful are often the most absurd, and that the book of 
Titania” not than others. There is a poet, 

Yann, who is seen a good deal with Hermine, but whether 

sweetheart is not very clear. 

f Yann, persuades him to 

fly with her on the wings of a chimera. Oberon, the king 

the fairies, has his attention drawn to these irregular 
goings on by a sprite Robin, and in a fit of jealousy pre- 





opera 


each 


1s worse 


the latter his sister or 


18s 


enamored 


Titania, becoming 
ot 


itates the poet to the earth, where he is joined by Her- 
mine. They both die together in a forest like the Children 
in the Wood, and are covered with shrouds—not of leaves 
by benevolent birds—but with snowflakes. This is all that 
| could make out, and it seemed rather insufficient material 


cy 
I 


r three acts. 

The book of Weber's opera “Oberon” (by Planché) is 
remarkable either for its lucidity or interest, and the 
of “Titania” has 
the incidents different 
Georges Hiie, is a prix de Rome, and had a work, “Le Roi 
an opera in three acts, accepted and produced 
if I remember 


not 


" 1 
DOOK 


points in common, although 
The composer of the music, 


these 


are 


le Paris,” 


it the the season before last, 


Opéra here 
rightly. Ile is the author of several works for orchestra 
n symphonic form, a fantaisie for violin and other com- 
It is difficult to speak critically of the present 
One recognizes at once the intimate acquaintance 


positions 
opera 
of the writer with orchestral instruments, and their effec 
tive combinations; but one feels also these factors are con- 
put forward to hide the lack of inspiration. Un 


superior to the book, and why a 


tantly 


doubtedly the music is 





composer of the talent of Hiie should have accepted such 
a characterless libretto is best known to himself—perhaps 
no one offered him a better one. The music and the book 
are not on the same plane. The former frequently is in 
the style and character of grand opera, the latter just as 
often approaches burlesque. Then some of the effects are 
a little threadbare by frequent use, such as the effect of 
moonlight painted by the flute, and the falling snow with 
cold, glittering passages in the highest octave of the harp. 
Certainly one can congratulate the composer that his music 
wholesome, logical, scholarly, with some melodious 
themes well worked out, and it is to his credit that he has 
avoided the modern extravagances of those followers of 
Wagner who, thinking they have grasped the master’s 
mantle, have not even caught hold of the fringe. 

The work was fairly well sung by Mlle. Raunay as 
Titania, Mme. Carré as Hermine and Mlle, de Craponne 
The men were passable only. Maré- 


1S 


as the sprite Robin. 
chal, the tenor, to whom was entrusted the role of Yann, 
the poet, was not always singing in tune. Allard was 
Oberon and Delvoyé the shepherd, Mathias 


J €& 

Again a slight demonstration of disapproval was shown 
because a piano concerto figured on the program of the 
last Colonne concert. This time it was Leon Moreau, a 
young pianist and composer, whose appearance brought 
forth manifestations when he put forward a new concerto 
from his pen for piano and orchestra. The work is de- 
cidedly clever, though unequal. The whole is well orches- 
trated and evidently done by an experienced hand. The 
composer performed his own work, displaying great technic 
as well as charm and intelligence. To have achieved so 
much under trying circumstances showed M. Moreau to 
be master of himself as well as of his instrument 

The novelty to the second of 
“l’Etranger,” the new opera by Vincent d’Indy, recently 
produced at La Monnaie, Although the begin- 
ning is a little obscure, like a writer who hesitates how to 


was a prelude act 


srussels. 


begin his opening phrases, the work increases in beauty 
and clearness and ends deliciously. The work will be 
given at the Opéra Comique. The concert began with 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and ended with extracts from 
It also included the 
A long con- 


the third act of the “Meistersinger.” 
second part of Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
cert as you will perceive. The vocalist was David Hender 
son, an American or English tenor, who sang with a light 
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voice and a certain amount of finish a recitative and air 
from “Alceste” (Gliick) and Beethoven's “Adelaide.” 


f 


The Philharmonic Society resumed last Tuesday 
weekly concerts. The Schumann Trio of Berlin, composed 
of G. Schumann, Carl Halir and Hugo Dechert, were heard 
Their performance was 
much lauded both for conception and execution. Charles 
Joly, one of the critics, goes so far as to say that for his 
part he never heard the Beethoven Trio played with more 


its 


in trios by Brahms and Beethoven. 


spirit and frankness, without, he adds, one single negli 
gence or slight in the many variations of rhythm and color 
1 can also say as much for the A major Sonata, by Bach 
played with great delicacy and finesse by Messrs, Schumann 
and Halir. Louis Frolich sang parts of a cantata by Bach, 
and songs by Schumann. Mr. Frolich has made consider 
able progress since he sang here last winter 


et €& 


Although “Paillasses,” with “Samson et Dalila,” drew a 
remarkably good house to the Opéra, I noticed when | 
was there last Friday that it has been decided to give it 
only once a week for the succeeding performances, and to 
revive Wagner’s “Siegfried’’ with the cast as given last 
season. From the Mountebank in “Pagliacci” to the hero 
in “Siegfried’ is certainly a far cry, but Jean de Reszké 
shows himself a very versatile and capable artist in both. 
As for his voice and singing, one can say, as Pierre Veber 
does in effect about the libretto of “Titania”: “They are 
D’Harcourt 
in these two very different roles: “In 
other he rises 


not worse than that of many others.” says of 


de Reszké one he 
elevates the music to his own level; in the 
to the level of the music.” 


Program for the week at the Opéra: Monday, “Sieg 
fried”; Wednesday, “Romeo and Juliet”; Wednesday 
‘“Paillasses” and “Samson et Dalila.” 

At the Opéra Comique: Monday, “Louise”; Tuesday, 


Thursday and Saturday, “Titania”; Wednesday and Fri 
day, “La Carmélite.” 
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In the month of May will be produced at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre, which has been hired for the purpose, 
the “Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, arranged for stage 
representation by Raoul Gunsberg, and given in this form 


at the opera of Monte Carlo; La Scala, Milan; Hamburg, 


&c. This version, it is claimed, is the form originally pro 
jected by Berlioz, and Gunsberg, the director of Monte 


Carlo, asserts that in this—its stage representation—only can 
all its beauties be appreciated, and its sequence, logical and 
developed. It is that Mlle. will the 
Marguerite, and the Italian tenor Tamagno Faust. Renaud, 
in estimation 


believed Calvé be 


the excellent French baritone, and one 
of the few surviving opera singers who can really sing 


present singing the 


my 
will be Mephistopheles 
part in the present production of the work at La 


ee 


is at 


Renaud 
Scala 


The next opera from the active pen of Isidore de Lara 


is to be called “Siddartha” (the name of Buddha before 
his divinity). The libretto is by Paul Millet. It will be 
produced at the Théatre des Arts at Rouen Victor 


Maurel is engaged to sing in it 
fe 
Musicat Courier 


To tell the readers of THE who have 


not heard of him who the clever and eccentric writer and 
ardent Wagnerite the Sar Peladan is would take too long; 
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to those who have, it is unnecessary. In an article of his 
on “The Wagnerian Interpretation at Bayreuth as Com- 
pared with Paris,” in La Grande Revue, I came across 
some interesting paragraphs. Here 
ideas: “Literature has only known eight tragic writers of 
the first rank: Shake 
speare, Corneille, Racine, Goethe and Wagner. Musical 
wxsthetics can but four masters of the same rank: 
Sach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner. The last named 
unites on his brow the double crowns of Drama and Har- 
‘Parsifal’ has only seven peers in 


are some of Peladan’s 


Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 


admit 


mony. The author of 


letters and three in music! This precise formula should 
content even the fanatics, and also establish the indissolu- 
bility of Wagner as poet and musician. It is impossible 


In 


character of 


to view or consider him separately. the combination 


his work 


Following his 


consists the extraordinary stage 


Wagner is only Wagner in the theatre. 
own wishes one should neither read him as a poet nor listen 
to him as symphonist. The Wagnerian knows his 
master sought no other suffrage than emotion, wished to 
‘Die 


Meistersinger’ in a sincere disdain of illustrious colleagues 


real 
triumph only as did his own character Walther in 
and musical pedants. he day when the public knows to 
what point the author of the ‘Tetralogy’ sought to move 
by emotion, Wagnerism become an enthusiasm 
entirely distinct from musical enthusiasm. The Titan has 
for cians, but for the whole of vibrating 
This is why works 


sole y will 


not written musi 


the interpretation in his 


ialed. It 


humanity 
is absolutely necessary 
that 
greatest 


1 
takes an importance uneg 


that the singers shouid be great actors, the scenery, 


aX 9 should 


short, that the scenic expression should radiate and spread 


lend themselves to the illusion; in 


ible since the end and object is neither 


but 


by every poss means, 


purely musical nor literary, exclusively emotional.” 


rian performers, Peladan 
the Paris Chateau 
rance at Bayreuth. Mme. Wag 


They educated 


In speaking of different Wagne 


ays: “I have 


d’Eau Theatre make his appea 


seen the Siegfried of 





discovered him as a watchmaker at Bale 
ir villa, Wahnfried 
a singer with the stamp and patent of Franconia, but a pupil 
Wagner 


type of German theatrical art. One has to praise and ad 


ner 





him professionally at the In him one sees 


of the family. Brema also represents and is a 


mire the respect they have for the work, their application 
and willingness, qualities almost unknown in France; but 
how can one be silent on the absolute lack of style, the 


awkwardness, the unheroic character! If one could figure 
Mounet-Sully as Siegfried one can readily understand how 
much the German singers lack in grace; a factor also want- 
ing in painting on the other side of the Rhine, absent even 
Albert Certainly Materna in- 
this n repre 


Durer! 
ble 


in the great painter 
spired respect, but i matron never really 
Kundry, ‘the Rose of Hell,’ the woman terribly 
When in the second act of ‘Parsifal’ the flower 
one is 


sented 
beautiful. 
and re-enter, 


sinall Parisian theatre could do 


adorn themselves 
forced to nit that 
better, and then would not think that it had accomplished 
The After 


re paragraphs in which Peladan draws attention 


girls exeunt to 





any 


marvels scenery at Bayreuth is detestable.” 
many m«¢ 
to other points where the zsthetics of the performances at 


I 
Bayreuth—although possessing, he admits, many admirable 
points—are inferior to the ones in Paris, he gives his views 


on the singing to be heard under Mme. Wagner: “Music- 
ally, Bayreuth has inaugurated a very dangerous style— 
singing without voice, as illustrated by the Siegfried trained 
Now 


it is necessary to recognize, even if a Wagnerian, that there 


at Wahnfried, the note spoken or shouted, not sung 


is only one method of singing—the Italian. By this I 
mean the method or style of Mustapha, that of the Sistine 
or Clementine Chapel; not the other style, that Ta- 
A German has never a sound voice, 


of 


and if he had 


magno. 
the German diction would destroy it. To sing in the Ital 
ian style, for many people, consists in ornamenting a mu 


sical phrase with notes of embellishment. To sing is t 
follow scrupulously the notes.” 
Peladan by hoping that 
given in Paris, but in accordance with Latin ideas of grace 
and beauty, as then only Wagner be 
stood: “Wagner Latinized will be Wagner uni 
and the 
by French grace, 


concludes “Parsifal” may be 


will really undet 
versalized 
ideal of his work manifested, because completed 
clearness and plastique.” He admits 
this will clash the Bayreuth, but points 
out that as the Opéra of Paris will have shortly l 


with interests at 


a millions francs for author's rights alone, the Bayreuth 


family might accord its assent 


os o 
—— = 


3erlin, was in Paris for a 


D. Visanski, the 


few days and called 


violinist, of 
been engaged as 
pupils in Berlin 


He had 
Before | i 
De VALMOUR 


Lausanne. returning to h 


Vicanski purposes visiting Brussels. 


FRITZ KREISLER. 


ERE is a group of British press notices 


























the popularity of Fritz Kreisler 

Kreisler selected as his chief item the Beet 1 Concerto in D, 
op. 61, that marvellous classic w was at © nay € 
period of the master’s life, and w 1 st st ed 
the finest violin concerto extant. We C r 1 r ertive 
interpretations of this masterpiece tr g d the 
sympathetic delicacy and absolute € y at n 

e individuality of the performer w > r eard 
soulful voice of Bee ven | elf in « v ed 
from the ery toned instrument skillf te by a 
' cian posse ng all t a s of this a 

virtuoso. Nothing more entr ng than Kreisler’s pr a 

f the divine veliness of the wf r nt ¢ d we e cor 
ceived. Tartini’s wonder s wpiece, “Il tr lel diav con 

ited the v nist’s c it n to the second part of { 

gram, and instead of the usual piano accor t ent a new and 
acceptable arrangement for strings, w the organ taking e pla 

f the woodwind, was used. St s of aus¢ ¢ 
formance { dazz g b ance f this w I 
pool Courie 

[The most important piece was Tartini’s I el diavol 
Sonata, no doubt one of the best examples of that s “ 
grew up in Italy soon after the perfc ng of the v n at the end 
f the seventeenth century In a well « 

her piece in more than one fr ement e | ‘ I ely 
Vieuxtemps’ Second Concert Ir e rend g f s piece he 
went into a peculiarly incisive ft ner ig gt v et a 
the details of the figuration and also a singing tone fr 
strong quality. Mr, Fritz Kre« style is ir [ w 
Mr. Kubelik’s. Instead of car g t 1 q i g 
the tone out of it, he wrestles with it and t ‘ f 
ts mastery. His pieces in the second part of € g were a 
rare Mozartian | a nata by N (an ecightee 
century Frenchr derr j r g ‘ a | 
telle “L’Abeille,” ber {D r f 
famous Schubert), av nist v died s e twer five y 
ago; the song with words in F by Tscha wsky fir 
the Allegretto Grazioso fror the N ni S$ ata, ff j 
encore piece.—Manchester Guardiar 

Admirable, too, was Mr. Kreisler’s playing of a Sarabande by t 
recently deceased Viennese composer Sulzer—an effe e t 
distinguished piece of Wardour Street mus nd a Fugue 


Tartini. It is evident that Mr. Kreisler is among 
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remarkable violinist 











ng players, for he is not only a 
artist.—Manchester Guardian 
ter conce { Monday already seems to be ancient his 
rd by reason of one performance of extreme 
I r e | g of Mende n's Concerto by Herr 
eI It would require a competent judge to name more 
r i V inists w can play it as well, with 
mplete « nation of y and soundness, which 
alike the worshippers of tradition and the adorers of 
tunate Herr Kreisle loes not look odd 
ver quarrele with his re e had better do one 
r, nle e¢ wishes to wait a efinite time for the 
g r btedly The W d 
r Mende c mn was 
er t S ] € H tw e days 
Kre nking, was ur l, and 
y e¢ r : eC passed. N J I 
Hallé, r y < g e tern f that 
t t slow ent ex rdinarily and rich 
Mr. Kreisler. The ripene f ¢ man’s tone is 
te mig e equal many ar er vir 
- T ¢ that is © story It was 
i € the « re r ] tT € a 
so pr r 5 ence Ske 
‘ e ca ‘ ‘ | j tne 
ert 1 M ; Se ¢ H was the beautifu 
n of Me € by Herr Fritz 
ng { t “ “ ed ft 
k a Ss es’ H M 12 t, is 
l€ t « eness i rehne 
, t r These a 
es © ¢ r r r r e | 
€ er Dr 
c t T 2 > j i 


Electa Gifford at Grand Rapids. 
ISS ELECT 


A GIFFORD, as one of the soloists at the 





concert which the Schubert », of Grand Rapids 
gave Fe ry 3, d ght the and their guests 
( tic ery Ts) Ww 
M I a ‘ j er for 
a f € sa € ar gra s 
presence a 4 e < I er e upon her work 
{ t nig t w j € t c e t € sing g 
v sine c s s 2 1 ne able and z 
eM Scer H r : er t sha 
t e r yi singing S$ was noticeable 
a ght ‘ ‘ [ n of Tr 
Art Gone 1 My ¢ ¢ I r J y 
‘ as rot er ‘ t \ ra in 5 
¢ is : t ke tones 
r she knows t g « t effe { ker 
She g e Ophelia g s eviden 
r « H gs Al S s’ Day 
k S A Dp . \ tor H 2 
N s ng N Sor ere we received, and 
t r A t y | 
g I I \ D e A rand 
R s I 
t g Ele New Y 
I Ss f ¢ g st Miss Gif 
i, w s he for the f ght : be 
e lig hig I She is a f r s 
i f c g n y 
\ s ( zg ad ar 
New York er ‘ t t s He 
song t 2 w h Ss “Har ’ by 
This f ‘ g Miss Gifford 
st c € req rements 
¢ r é ‘ t we nd quality 
a re c I g f songs w f wed were 
® exq € and the 
g er eacl Miss G an artist 
I ‘ l ige.—( nd Rapids Heral 





MACONDA, corns. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





SOLE DIRECTION: 








“AT EoOomMazE” 








GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, orc exe. 
EDWI N ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 





MUSICALS A SPBCIALTY. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 7, 1903. 


SHE Philharmonic Club will give its second con- 
Feb- 
As a 
In 
this 


Manzoni Requiem Mass, Friday evening, 
ruary 13, at the Swedish Tabernacle. 

choral work it is both difficult and brilliant. 
where the composer’s name is venerated by all, 





Italy, 
Mass is considered the greatest of all the modern sacred 
The soloists will be Shanna Cumming, soprano; 


works. 
Mrs. W. N. 
and Dr. 


Porteous are from 


Porteous, contralto; Edward Strong, tenor, 
Dufft, bass. All these singers except Mrs. 
New York, where they have had suc- 
this work. Mrs. Porteous has a rich, contralto 
and sings with great intelligence. Mr. Ober-Hoffer, 
has had extra rehearsals for both or- 
and the concert is being looked for- 


Carl 


cess 1n 
voice, 
the club’s director, 
chestra and chorus, 
ward to with great interest. 
et € 

Russian Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Friday evening, February 27, in Plymouth 
It is two years since he has been heard here, and 
Since 
fill- 
and 


rhe will 
give a 
Church. 
much interest is manifested in the coming recital. 
his last American tour he has been playing in Europe, 
ig engagements in Austria, Switzerland 
Holland 


famous pianist, 


recital 


Germany, 


J & 
The first public recital of pupils of the Wiley School for 
Voice Knickerbocker Hall, 
Wednesday evening, February 18. 


Culture will be given in 


ft 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who appeared in a re- 
cital at the First Baptist Church, Tuesday evening, under 


Teachers’ Club, is not only a great 
favorite but a great favorite among 
a small circle of people that have the privilege of her ac- 
The program opened with Saint-Saéns’ charm- 
“Alceste,” which she played 
Zeisler gave a magnificent 
Symphoniques,” op. 


he auspices of the 


professionally also 
quaintance. 
ing transcription of Gluck’s 
with remarkable Mrs 
of “Etudes 
13. Four Chopin numbers followed, beginning with the 
March.” “The Spinning Song” and 
was wonderfully well played, and Mrs. 
Zeisler was obliged to respond to insistent recalls. Fol- 
the of little 
which program 


grace. 
rendition Schumann’s 
familiar “Funeral 
Polonaise, op. 22, 
numbers a number 


The 


Chopin were 
charmingly played. 
closed with Liszt’s Polonaise in E major. 


se & 


lowing 


sketches were 


\ special musical program will be given Sunday evening 


in Park Avenue Congregational Church. Dean Fletcher 
will play an organ solo by Higgs, “Andante Religious’ ; 
Mrs. Alice Adrian Pratt will sing Shepard’s ‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,” and Mrs. Pratt and Mr. Engstrom will give 


is a duet Nicolai’s “Tarry with Me.” The choir will sing 


three selections 
ZH ee 
Sidney Morse has returned from the East, and will sing 
n St. Paul February 24, at the Scotch concert. 
eZ & 
Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes’ illustrated lecture on “Wagner 
ind the Bayreuth Festival’? was given last evening at Plym 
th Church, under the auspices of the New Century 
rse (O. P. Babcock manager), before a large audience. 
M Rhodes has a beautiful and charming delivery, which 
vas very eritertaining as well as instructive. Mrs. Rhodes 
gave a brief sketch of Wagner’s early days; she gave both 


of the Bayreuth Theatre. She 
The story and illus 


and interior pictures 


a sketch of Fr rau W agner. 


exterior 


alsv ' ees 


cert of the season when it will sing Verdi's 


tration of “Parsifal” were very interesting, as it is only at 
Bayreuth this last work of the master can be heard in 
operatic form. The musical illustrations were played by 
Adolf Glose, of New York. The lecture closed with a de- 
scription of Wagner’s final testing place. 


oe. oe 


The musical entertainment given at Stanley Hall, Friday 
evening, under the direction of Mrs. Florence E. Parks was 
a success. The cantata, “The Mermaid,” words by Tenny- 
son and music by Samuel Liddle, is beautiful. Miss Strong, 
Carl Reidelsberger and Carl Fischer assisted the singers, 
besides playing a trio by Richard Maudi. The solo parts 
were delightfully sung by the Misses Ina Jones, Adeline 
Kiene, Wilma Morrill and Louise Mealey. Miss Grace 
Yungen played the accompaniments. 


eS 


The University of Minnesota Band, under the direction 
of B. A. Rose, is touring the State. They played at Litch- 
field, and Miss Alberta Fisher, one of Minneapolis artistic 
soprano singers, sang the State song. They will play at 
Wilma, Granite Falls, Marshall and Pipestone. 


es <= 


Lincoln service will be held Sunday evening at the Wes- 
ley Church. Miss Gertrude Sans Souci will preside at the 
organ, and Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones will sing “Hear Ye, 
Israel” (from “Elijah”’), by Mendelssohn, and also the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


=e & 


The midwinter breakfast of the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will be held at the Standard Club 
Hall, St. Paul, Thursday, February 12. In addition to a 
bright program of toasts, Miss Hope’s orchestra will fur- 
nish music during the luncheon hour, and Mrs. R. R. Dorr 
has provided a musical program, which includes a soprano 
solo by Mrs. M. W. Graves, an aria from the “Queen of 
Sheba,” Gounod; a contralto solo, Mrs. C. O. Krieger, 
with violin obligato by Harry Dorr; a violin solo, “Ro- 
” by Svendsen, Harry Dorr. An informal reception 
and the luncheon will be served at 12 o’clock. 


Sse <= 


The Ladies’ Thursday 


mance, 
will be held, 


Musicale gave its annual open 
meeting Friday evening, in the First Baptist Church, be- 
fore a large audience with great success. Mrs. George L. 
Ricker, president of the club, was obliged to make the an- 
nouncement that two of the artists were ill and unable to 
appear, and Mrs. Elisabeth Brown Hawkins, vocalist, and 
Miss Gertrude San Souci, pianist, in less than an hour’s 
notice kindly contributed which were very 
much appreciated. Mrs. Hawkins sang the “Micaela” aria, 
from “Carmen”; Mrs. George Lang gave an organ solo; 
Miss Gertrude Hale sang a group of children’s songs 
charmingly. Miss Gertrude Souci gave “Isolde’s 
Liebestod,” with great dramatic Mrs. Albert 
Sheldon, who is from the East, gave Liszt’s arrangement 
of the waltz from Gounod’s “Faust” in a very brilliant 
style. She was obliged to acknowledge two encores. Mrs. 
Maud Ulmer Jones sang Strauss “Serenade” in a very 
pleasing manner. Mrs. Jones was also obliged to respond 
to recalls. Mrs. W. N. Porteous sang a group of three 
songs in her usual finished style. Mrs. Verna Golden 
Scott gave the Andante from Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo in a very artistic manner. The program closed with 
an air and chorus, “The Pride of Dunkerron,” by Smart, 
sung by Mrs, Charles Chadbourn with a double quartet of 
ladies’ voices under the direction of Mrs. H. N. Kendall. 
Mrs. Chadbourn has a very pleasing, musical 
voice, which was heard to good advantage with the chorus. 
Miss Sans Souci, Mrs. Henry Fillmore and John Parsons 
Beach were the accompanists. C. H. Savace. 


two numbers 


Sans 
feeling. 


sweet and 





THE BANKS GLEE CLUB. 
HE New York Banks Glee Club gave a concert last 


Thursday night in Carnegie Hall. This program was 

given: 

Cain aii, TR i FP i oo dk nceccbnccgcevesencctvas Deleure 
William G. Hammond 


Che Sh Ce ic eancat o0cn<cesbeoscensbecave Mahllig 
SE SIR Ce Cc aludsso0csechscoscdcedubes vor S. C. Foster 
(Arranged for male voices by F. van der Stucken.) 

Aria, Dich Theure Halle, Tannhauser................. .Wagner 


Eva Gardner Coleman. 
We DOT D Pre, CIN oe cosa cctbebiscsvcnteneosccccescocectees Abt 
Obligato by H. Montgomery. 
Flute soli— 





Happy Spirits in Elysium, d’Orphée...................00++ .Gluck 
Oe ee es 
Eugene Weiner. 
ee iy Ae OF FIs cacwlonivbesa0usevesbedbvaceinrdessaedesvee Mohr 
Soprano solo by Eva Gardner Coleman, 
ee a TE, 6 icins Hrncncenadiictiaessdeseseees H. R. Humphries 
I CE TN ons Da cnet Jchehieoetebobeiemedatessubonia Jadassohn 
eC Te TN Ee 
New York Philharmonic Club. 

Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog.................. W. G. Hammond 
SOUR, CE Te wt tcc ccestnrsscconsccectcscsosesoosees C. Lebrecht 
(With accompaniment of piano, flute and string quintet.) 

Songs _ 
7 dounksernpesedecdeeeses Renstinedeuceaend Nevin 
SP CEN Hikes d bone cd dceaebsseenansosctescedéosses Chaminade 
Eva Gardner Coleman. 
Bugle Song, from Tennyson's Princess................+. Dudley Buck 


(Accompaniment of piano, organ, flute and string quintet.) 

The club was assisted by William G. Hammond, organ- 
ist; Eva Coleman Gardner, soprano, and Eugene Weiner, 
flutist. H.R. Humphries was conductor. 

Perhaps the most impressive number was Mohr’s “To the 
Genius of Music,” the solo part of which was sung by Miss 
Gardner, the accompaniment being played by the New York 
Philharmonic Club, and Emile Levy at the piano and W. 
G. Hammond at the organ. The work of the glee club was 
uniformly excellent, and the large audience showed a just 
appreciation of the smooth, spirited and intelligent singing. 
The good work of the club reflected credit upon its effi- 
cient director, Mr. Humphries. 

A pleasing feature of the entertainment was the playing 
of the New York Philharmonic Club 

The flute solos of Eugene Weiner were skillfully per- 
formed. 

Emile Levy, the accompanist, did praiseworthy work 








Boston Symphony Programs. 


OSTON Symphony Orchestra programs are as fol- 
lows: 
New York, THuRSDAY EveNING, Fepruary 19 


.Cherubini 
. Schumann 


Overture, The Water Carrier... 


Concerto for Piano, in A minor, op. 


ee 








Tone poem, Death and Transfiguration. R. Strauss 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 . Beethoven 
Soloist, Madame Bloomfield Zeisler 
New York, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 21 
oe ee eer ere . Taneiew 
Aria from Titus........ aa ve . Mozart 
nN as ois wala b cb ceeue thet et eovedees Wagner 

Aria, But the Lord Is Mindful, from the Oratorio 
St. Paul - Mendelssohn 
Suite No. 3, in G major, op. 55... 7 . Tschaikowsky 
Soloist, Madame Schamenn Heink 
The Korn Song Album. 
HE following review of the Korn Song Album is from 


the East Orange Gazette: 

Mrs. Clara A. Korn’s “‘Album of Nine Songs” 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, of 11 East 
»%k has a highly double cover, 
tional design, 


has just been issued 
New York 


a conven 


Sixteenth street 


The box artistic containing 

Some of the 
New York and els« 
Mme. Abbie 


second song 


Buffalo Ex 


the basis of which is a horseshoe songs 
in the Oranges, in 
Miss Daisy 
programmed the 


the 


have been sung in public 
Mrs 
Fridenburg, the 


“The Miller's 
position. 


where by Louis Schaup, Bennet and 


last named having 


Daughter,”’ at concert given at 








Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Veeal Recitals In English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood. Loadon, England. 


MARY 


Haydon 


SOPRANO. 
Concert Direction : 


Remington Squire, 


142 East 27th St., New York 














JOSEPHINE S. 


CONTRALTO. 
ws 
104 West ten ey NEW YORK, 
OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
onard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 











Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa — soprano; John 
Young, tenor E Léon i Rains, basso; Joseph ern- 
stein, Dasso; Heari G Scott, basso, and other prominent 


singers now before the public. 


Stuoio: 51 East 64th =ctreet, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3456 








GEORGE SWE ET 


The Renowned Geritone. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood, Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 


Mme. IDA KLEIN, 


SOPRANO. 


Formerly with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


CONCERT, OPERA, RECITAL. 


Head of Vocal Department NEw YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d Street. 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 329 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Reception Hours: Tuesdays, 1 to 3. 








ACCOMPANIST. 
LovuIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 SeventH Avenue, New York. 


PIANIST—TEACHER. 


TELEPHONE: 964 MORNINGSIDE. 











ST. LOUIS. 


sit 
Sr. Louis, February 11, 1903 
NE of the most enjoyable concerts of the sea- 
son was given Tuesday evening, February 3, 
by the Morning Choral Club, under the di- 
rection of E. R. Kroeger, assisted by Miss 
Jennie Osborn, Mrs. Frank Knight, 
contralto, and Miss Mary Wood Chase, pian 
ist. The Morning Choral Club is composed of about 
sixty ladies, and was organized a few years ago by Mrs. 
Blair. Three private concerts are given each 
season. Last year Mrs. Blair tried the experiment of 
using her ladies’ singing classes in conjunction with the 
club in a performance of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” The 
auxiliary chorus was stationed in one of the balconies 
near the stage and was conducted by Mr. Greer, who, as 
Mrs. Blair’s assistant, drills the classes on their routine 
work. Mrs. Blair conducted the club on the stage, and 
the general effect was remarkable for the precision and 
expression with which Sullivan’s masterpiece was sung. 
This year the classes are much enlarged, numbering at 
least 400 persons. They were stationed in the two bal- 
conies on each side of the stage. The assistant conductor 
was dispensed with and Mrs. Blair managed the whole 
from the stage, having the Morning Choral Club in front 
of her and conducting as if the auxiliary chorus did not 
exist, excepting that she raised her baton so that all could 
see it distinctly. So thoroughly were these people trained 
in the work they were to do that they sang with as much 
precision as if they had all been in front of the conductor. 
The numbers sung by the Morning Choral Club were 
all selections from the works of Richard Wagner and 
were as follows: 


soprano; 


James L. 


Messengers of Peace, Rienzi 
Whirl and Twirl, Flying Dutchman 
Song of the Rhinedaughters, Gotterdiammerung. 
Chorus of the Flower Maidens, Parsi fal 

This last number was arranged by Mr. Kroeger for so- 
prano and alto soloists and chorus The solo parts were 
taken by Mrs. George C. Carrie, soprano, and Mrs. Charles 
Their work was wholly equal to the 
arduous demands of the score. It was in the closing 
“At the Cloister Gate,” by Grieg, that both the 
Miss Osborn and Miss Knight hav- 


A. Lewis, alto. 
number, 
choruses took part, 
ing the solo parts. 
Beside the above Miss Osborn sang Senta’s ballad from 
the “Flying Dutchman” and the following: 
Neue I neues Leben.... , , 
Ich trage Minne re ‘ be R. 
() Suesser Ma ..R. Strauss 
Her she was 
heard here before and her work is more artistic 
She unqualified 


ebe, Beethoven 


meine Strauss 


since 


has developed considerably 


voice 
and mu- 
sicianly. achieved an success with her 
audience. 

Miss Chase played the following numbers: 
in D flat 
accompaniment, arranged for a second piano 


ayed by Mr 


Allegro non troppo, from Concerto ,- Sinding 


(With orchestral 
and pl Kroeger.) 

Chopia 

»szkowsk 

»szkowski 


mptu, F sharp major, op. 36.. onan 
and Unmasking M 
Juggleress M< 


Impre 
Masking 
The 

The Sinding selection was decidedly uninteresting, and 
one could not help wondering why anyone took the time to 
learn it. Miss Chase is a painstaking and talented pianist 
and showed these qualifications to advantage in the Chopin 
and Moszkowski selections 

The Morning Choral Club demonstrated careful rehears- 
Mr. Kroeger’s thorough mu- 
The Odeon should 
have put out the sign, as every seat 
was taken long before the beginning of the performance. 
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Thursday evening, February 5, the Choral Symphony So- 
gave the soloists bans 


ing and intelligent direction, 
sicianship being always in evidence 
“standing room only” 


ciety its third papules concert, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Jacques Wouters, oboeist, and Mrs. Holman Hinchcliffe, 
contralto. P. G. Anton, first ’cellist of the orchestra, played 
an obligato for Mrs. Hinchcliffe. 

The orchestral numbers were by Strauss, Boccherini, 
Liszt and Nicolai. The principal number was the sym- 
phonic poem “Les Preludes,” by Liszt. 

Mr. Wouters played a Fantaisie and Polonaise by 
Charles Hubans, and gave a wondering audience its first 
opportunity probably of hearing his peculiar instrument 
He aroused a storm of enthusiasm. Mrs. Hinchcliffe pos- 
sesses a heavy contralto voice, almost masculine in the qual- 
ity of the lower tones. She was also well received. The 
audience was considerably smaller than heretofore at these 
concerts. 


Se & 


A recital by Kocian drew a fair audience to the Odeon 
Saturday evening, February 7. The size of the audience 
is food for meditation: Kocian was abundantly advertised, 
but by ordinary methods and without any efforts at the 
sensational. A year ago Kubelik was introduced more like 
a circus or a museum than a musical artist and played 
three concerts to packed houses. The difference in the 
playing of these two young men is very little, certainly not 
enough to be detected by the general public. It is a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration. Must musical artists rely 
upon the curiosity of the public rather than its appreciation 
of the art, and if so, what is to become of the art? 


eS <= 


Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, of Chicago, and Miss Jessie 
Ringen, of St. Louis, gave a recital in the Odeon Monday 
evening, February 9. Mrs. C. B. Rohland, of Alton, 
played Miss Ringen’s accompaniments. The following is 
the program: 

.-Handel 
. Rossini 
‘Doni zetti 


Verdi Prati (aria from Alcina)........... 
Fac ut Portem Pra 
Nella Fatal (aria from Lucretia Borgia) 
Miss Jessie Ringen. 

Caprice on Airs from the Ballet of the opera 
Andante, F ‘ : 
Song Without Words, op. 67 N . 4 

Madame Blox vmfiel d Zeisler 
Non Credo (Les Contes Mystiques) 
Air de Sommeil 


Alceste Gluck 


major Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 


Widor 
.A, Thomas 
..A. Bruneau 
Tosti 


L’heureux Vagabond. 

Les Filles de Cadix . 

Miss Ringen 

Mazurka, op. 7, No. -_ 

Th, eaiineen 

Valse, op. 64, No. 1.. 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22 
Madame Zeisler. 


Etude, op. 10, 
Chopin 
Chopin 


.- Massenet 
Liza Lehmann 
.. Henschel 


The Children 

Song from More Daisies —_— 

Morning Hymn ; s 

Miss Ringen 

Si oiseau j’étais (Etude, op. 2, No. 6) 

En Forme d'Etude, No. 1, from Deux Arabesques, op 
(Dedicated to Mrs, Zeisler.) 


.-Henselt 
45. Leschetizky 


Polonaise, E major Liszt 


Madame Zeisler. 
= «& 


lhursday afternoon, February 5, Charles Galloway gave 
the fourth of this season’s series of free organ recitals at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, of which he is the regular 
organist. His principal number was the Seventh Sonata 
y Alexander Guilmant. This sonata the eminent composer 
dedicated to Mr. Galloway, who was for four years his pupil 
in Paris and who is one of the ablest organists that have 
enjoyed his instruction. The sonata is a very remarkable 
composition and gives the performer an opportunity to dis- 
play about all the resources of his instrument, and also 
careful technical and musicianly training. It is in six move- 
(1) Tempo di Marcia, Maestoso, (2) 
(3) Intermezzo, (4) Grand Cheeur, (5) Can- 
tabile, and Final. 

Vocal solos were contributed by Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Carrie, pupils of Homer 


ments, as follows: 
Assai, 
(6) 


Lento 


suprano and tenor, respectively, 


Moore. Mrs. Carrie sang “The Good “Shepherd,” by 
Beardsley van de Water. Mr. Carrie's selection was “The 
Lore Is My Light,” by Frances Allitsen. They closed the 
program with a duo, “The Wings of a Dove,” by Michael 
Watson. Mr. Carrie is without question the leading tenor 
in St. Louis and Mrs. Carrie is rapidly gaining recognition 
for her beautiful voice and artistic interpretation 


HAMBOURG’S FAREWELL RECITAL. 


UESDAY afternoon, Mark 
Hambourg will give his farewell piano recital in the 


Manhattan Theatre. He has announced the following in 
program : 


February 24, at 3 o'clock, 


teresting 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor 
Fantaisie in C major, op. 17 
Nocturne in G major... 
Six Preludes: flat, 
= minor, 
. flat, 
flat 
* major, 
flat minor 
Berceuse . 
Valse in A flat, 
Variations on a 
Vecchio Menuetto 
Etude 
A Midsummer 


Bal Rubinsteu 
Mark Ham! 
Sgambat 


lir 


from Le 


Theme of Paganin ourg 


Night's Dream 


Helen Niebuhr's Recital. 

ISS HELEN NIEBUHR, gave 

at Knabe Hall Wednesday evening of last 

The assisting artists were Hans Kronold, ‘cellist, and Mrs 
Florence B. Joyce, accompanist. Miss Niebuhr’s beautiful 
voice and fine presence gave pleasure to a large 
She was happiest in the songs from the classic 
and the songs sung in English. The singer’s German dic 
tion is perfect and all that she did was distinguished for 
sincerity and refinement. Miss Niebuhr not sing in 
New York as often as she should. Her 
follows, was delightfully unconventional 


the contralto a recital 


week 


audience 


repertory 


does 


program, which 


O cessate di piargarmi 
O del 
Il primo 


mio dolce ardor 
amore 


Romanze 
Evening Song 
Vito 
Mr. Kronol 
Turn Ye to Me ; 
Roundelay, XVIth Century 
La Cloche.. 
Elégie 
ello obligato, Mr 

Miss Niebuhr 
Meinen Grossen Schmerzen Franz 
An die Leyer 
Mein irscl 


Aus 
Schubert 
mann 
Romanze Goéns 
Scherzo Goéns 


Song of the Sea MacDowell 
Kisesa’s Song.... ; rthur Foote 
Love in Absence.... Lambert 
l'Amour H an 

*Cello obligato, Mr. Kr 


Miss Niebuhr 


Chant 


The Next Kneisel Concert, 
HE fifth chamber concert of season by the 
Kneisel Quartet will be given in Mendelssohn Hall 
Tuesday evening, March 3. Miss Helen Henschel is to be 
the soloist. 


music the 


An Organ Recital at Hartford. 
T the North Methodist (¢ 
uary 20, an organ 
Dresser, organist, 
contralto. 


Church, Hartford, Jan 


recital was given by Elsie J 
Mrs. Nellie Sabin 


assisted by Farmer, 
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all credit is due to Professor Kruse 
for his persistent efforts to find something 
new and interesting to include in the reper- 
tory of the Saturday Popular Concerts, it 
is, unfortunately, not possible to congra- 





tulate him upon his success, for up to the 
prescat not one of his novelties has proved exceedingly 
worthy. The new String Sextet, by Herr Rudorff, which 
was produced at St. James’ Hall on Saturday last, was 
certainly no excepiion to the rule. It is almost incredible 
that in these days of musical realism a man should seri- 
ously go back’to Mendelssohn for his inspiration. The 
school of Mendelssohn is, fortunately, defunct, and his 
imitators are so few and far between that they deserve to 
be preserved in a glass case at the British Museum as 
curios. Still, it is evident that Mendelssohn is the idol 
of Herr Rudorff. His tunes are Mendelssohnian, his pro- 
gressions are Mendelssohnian, his methods are Mendels- 
sohnian. The Sextet is as tedious an affair as any that 
I have heard. Whether Professor Kruse produced it in all 
seriousness as a fine example of modern music I do not 
Perhaps he produced it as a joke, to show how 
human ingenuity may be misapplied. If so, it was a pon- 
derous jest, but entirely successful. The Sextet, which is 
written for the ineffective combination of three violins, 
one viola and two violoncelli, was capably played by Messrs. 
Kruse, Inwards, Verbrughen, Ferin, Walenn and Foulds, 
but the Kruse Quartet was heard to much greater advan- 
tage later in the program in Brahms Quartet in B flat. 


know 


By far the most interesting feature of the concert was the 
singing of the Quatuor Lyrique, from Paris. There 
is plenty of room in England for a similar quartet of sing- 
At present the only approach to it is the Fillunger 


The vocalists which compose it, however, are, 


ers. 
Quartet. 
unfortunately, suited to one another neither in voice nor 
Their intentions, of course, are excellent. 
is only the more unfortunate that it 


in temperament. 
Such being the case, it 
is quite impossible to listen to their performances with the 
least pleasure. The Quatuor Lyrique, however, is com- 
posed of singers whose voices are sympathetic and who 
ave evidently long been associated. Massenet’s pretty 
Chants des Bois d’Amaranthe’ were delightfully sung, as 
Schubert’s German 


arrangements of three of 


“Zigeuner. 


were also 


Dances, and Schumann’s 





“Decrescendo molto” is, apparently, Leonard Borwick’s 
motto in life, and few who have heard him at any time 
in his career will not regret that it should be so. For Mr. 
Borwick is a delicate, finished pianist of real intelligence 
and excellent taste. At no time has he been possessed of 
any remarkable power, but, unfortunately, such power as 
he once possessed seems now to be leaving him altogether. 
He is developing rapidly into a drawing room pianist, and 
the four recitals which he is now giving at St. James’ 
Hall do not promise to be very interesting affairs. There 
is so little that is striking in his playing nowadays that it 
is difficult, indeed impossible, to discuss his recitals at any 
length. He has delicacy, fluency, charm and sympathy, 
but everything is on a very small scale, and his recitals are 
exactly the sort of recitals to which the inhabitants of 
seminaries for young ladies flock in their thousands, It 
is naturally disappointing to his many admirers here, for 
Mr. Borwick promised better things. But his concerts to- 
day cannot be numbered among the most attractive events 
of the London musical season. 


= <= 


A concert which was given on Tuesday made one wonder 
at the assurance of the young pianists of the present time 
who imagine that their talent is sufficient to enable them 
to hold the attention of an audience for an hour and a 
half alone and unaided. Neville Swainson, the giver of the 
recital in question, is far from being a bad player. He 
has a certain amount of native talent; he has a fairly good 
technic, and he has apparently been trained in a good 
school. But it was perfectly obvious from his playing that 
his talent is still not properly developed, and that he is 
lacking in experience. For a pianist such as he to at- 
tempt to depend entirely upon himself is absolutely fatal. 
Had he been content to limit his own contributions to the 
program to half a dozen numbers he would probably have 
made a very fairly good impression. As it was he in- 
sisted on displaying the entire range of his faults, which 
are by no means few, particularly in Chopin, and by so 
doing he managed to negative the good impression which 
other qualities in his playing produced. Young pianists 
are, indeed, a trifle too self confident. They forget that 
experience is a school through which they have to pass, 
and they only cut their own throats when they insist on 
giving recitals before they are fully developed. By rushing 
into publicity Mr. Swainson gave himself something to 


live down, and he only made his task of attracting atten 
tion the harder instead of the easier thereby. 
= = 

Herr Gottfried Galston, who gave a recital at the Bech 
stein Hall on Thursday afternoon, is a pianist of altogether 
different calibre, and it is quite evident that he will make 
a name for himself before his career is ended. It would 
be too much to say that his playing is absolutely faultless, 
and he has several tricks which he will have to unlearn. In 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, for instance, he occasion- 
ally waxed sentimental, and his somewhat free use of tempo 
rubato was not to be commended. Otherwise, however, 
there was little in his playing that did not call for admira- 
tion. For Herr Galston is obviously a pianist with a mu- 
sician’s temperament. He has a sound technic, though he 
is, at present, hardly a virtuoso; he has power and the in- 
stinctive knowledge of when and how to use it, and his 
readings are invariably marked by intelligence. His per- 
formances of Saint-Saéns’ transcription of an overture by 
Bach, of Brahms’ Capriccio, op. 76, and of Liszt’s “Me- 
phistowalzer” were particularly good, and it is to be hoped 
that we shall have further opportunities of hearing so very 
promising a player. 

Se = 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” trilogy is now a 
standing dish in the bill of fare provided by the Royal 
Choral Society, and it would not be amiss if the powers 
that be were to learn wisdom from the success of this 
modern work and produce the “Dream Gerontius.”’ 
“Hiawatha,” no doubt, deserves its success, for the setting 
of Longfellow’s poem is exceedingly clever and musicianly 
Yet, admirably though the Indian color is caught, it can- 
not be denied that this same color palls after a while and 
that before the end of the evening one is heartily tired of 
it. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has certainly done his work very 
well and he has probably set Longfellow’s poem in the only 
way that it could be set. But there is so strong a family 
likeness between the three cantatas that monotony is quite 
inevitable, and it would be infinitely better if, instead of 
being given consecutively, each cantata per 
formed at a separate concert. The performance was ex- 
actly the kind of performance which one expects from the 
Royal Choral Society. Under the metronomelike 
Sir Frederick Bridge the chorus sang with the same auto- 
matic precision that it invariably displays on all occasions 
and missed, as usual, every nuance of light and shade. Of 
the soloists, Mme. Sobrino and Ben Davies acquitted them- 
selves admirably. Watkin Mills, however, was hardly in 
his best voice. The music, indeed, is really a trifle high 
for him, for it is written for a high baritone, but he suc- 
reading thoroughly artistic 

ZARATHUSTRA 


of 


was to be 


beat of 


ceeded, as usual, in making his 





LONDON NOTES. 


Mr. Vert has just made engagements for the following 
artists to accompany Edward Lloyd on his coming tour 
in Australasia, namely, Miss Jean Newman, the Canadian 
soprano, who made a successful début last week at the 
Bechstein Hall; Miss Emily Foxcroft and W. A. Peterkin. 
They will sail on the Orontes, leaving London Febru- 
ary 13. 

Johannes Wolff goes next week on a concert tour in 
Norway and Sweden, and following that to Russia, where 
he has received a special invitation from the Empress to 
stay at the Palais d’Hiver. 

(For later London Notes see page 35.) 
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January 28, 1903. j 
N glancing back over the last big successes here of 
Busoni, Weingartner and Kubelik, one receives 
the impression that the reproductive art has at- 
tained almost to perfection. Technical difficulties 


seem not to exist. Artistic personality alone calls 





for attention, and that seems to be why the above 
mentioned musicians roused so great an enthusiasm in our 
artistic circles. All of them are 
dividuality. 


stars of pronounced in 


Feruccio Busoni’s domain lies in the broad sweep of his 
fantasy and in his supreme intelligence. Poetry and beauty 
of tone are not the features of his playing. There is some- 
thing gigantic about Busoni’s interpretations. Take, 
instance, the Chopin Octave Polonaise or the Liszt legend 


ior 


of “St. Frangois.” What splendid readings! Busoni 
brought with him a veritable whirlwind of vitality and 
freshness. Other numbers on his program were Bach, 
Beethoven (op. 57), César Franck, “Prelude, Chorale et 


Fugue,” Chopin and Liszt (“Legende,’ “Ricordanza” and 
“Mazeppa”’ ) 

In the two Kaim Concerts, with the Munich Orchestra, 
we were to form a closer acquaintance with Felix Wein- 
gartner, whose peculiar talent is said to lie in conducting. 
Needless to say, he fully justified his fame in this direc- 
tion. Any amount of energy, verve and crisp accents are 


the leading characteristics of his beat. The great con- 
ductor and unit. No 
convincing proofs of these brilliant qualities could have 
given than in Mozart's Symphony 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture 


both being marvels of exact reproduction, admirably true 


his orchestra are a perfect more 


been “Jupiter” and 


(which had to be repeated ), 


to the spirit of the works and given with an astounding 


command of tonal and technical resources. Smetana’s 
symphonic poem “Moldau” further startled the audience 
into enthusiasm. The composition per se is a glorious 


outflow of the Bohemian master’s inspiration. Weingart- 
ner’s Wagner readings—quite especially so the “Tristan” 


Vorspiel and “Isolde’s Liebestod”—should not, however, be 
compared with von Schuch’s interpretations of these works 
There is apparently but little of the supersentimental in 


Weingartner’s nature. He seems altogether too energetic, 
too “sound” and too masculine a character to yield to the 
exotic outbursts of Wagner's love drama. In such regions 
our von Schuch reigns supreme 

As for the tendered 
casion, they simply defy description. 
All 
den’s musical society attended the recitals. 

Next came 


Weingartner on this 
Seldom have we wit- 
the big lights of Dres 


ovations oc- 


nessed so hearty an applause. 


Kubelik fever. The young, famous vir 


the 


wreathed and flushed with victory, conquered 


tuoso, laurel 


us all by the power of his genius and the warmth of his 
musical expression. He drew three crowded houses, twice 
in the Opera House with the Royal Orchestra as a solo 


ist of the Symphony concert (given twice with the same 
program), and once Kubelik played 
the D minor Concerto by Vieuxtemps, which he gave with 
of 
in 


his own recital 


in 


supreme technic, and with an admirable appreciation 


its quasi religious spirit. He is certainly not lacking 
warmth A romance of d’Ambrosio and Paganini’s “Nel 


cor pit’ further added to Kubelik’s glory. The introduc 


tory number of the concert under von Schuch’s leadership 
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consisted of a symphony by Gohler, which made a de 
cided impression. Some of our critics were rather severe 
upon the work, terming it “drawing room music,” &c 
3e that as it may, it nevertheless gave much satisfaction, 
whether exclusively due to von Schuch’s interpretation 
yr to its musical value is hard to decide upon after only 
one hearing 

Kubelik opened his own recital with Grieg’s C minor 
Sonata, played admirably from memory. Then followed 
Paganini’s D minor Concerto, which displayed in full 
the unexceptional virtuosity of the artist; Wieniawski’'s 
“Carnaval Russe”—a grand musical deed!—and Schubert- 
The assist- 


Wilhelmj’s “Ave Maria,” and lots of encores. 
ing singer, Frl. Eva Lessmann, has been—as the German 


saying runs—exceedingly wise in choosing her parents 


The mere name of her famous father, the Berlin music 
critic, Otto Lessmann, will be all that is necessary t 
throw open the doors of the concert halls to her. Con- 


siderable talent of her own and pronounced interpreta 





tive gifts do their best to justify her position on the pl 
forms at the side of so celebrated a partner as is Kubelik 
Fraulein Le is a good 


Her voice, thoug omparatively of a small 


ssmann 


} 
n « 


exponent ol 
range, 1s 


trained and of a pleasing quality. Personally her attrac 





tive presence and unassuming ways won all hearts 











Further notable concerts were given by Sarasate, wh« 
fell rather below his usual high standard this year. H« 
played quite a large collection of Bach numbers, but be- 
came quite himself only in his own compositions 
Madame Marx, his partner, is a great favorite with all 
the young boarding school girls here, who applauded her 
vigorously. Both of the great virtuosi had brilliant press 
notices in the dailies 

Lamond repeated his four Beethoven 5S a recitals 
On the first evening, which I attended esteemed 
artist was not in the best of form. He was very didact 


and by no means stirring 





The Royal Opera calls for no special report 
Coquelin ainé and his troupe appeared here on January 
23 

T hl 
Lel 


ylanc-Maeterlinck is announced to 


“Mauna Vanna,’ 


Madame Georgette Le 


give a performance in her husband’s play, 


on February 5 


Albert Lavignac, of the Paris Conservatory is pl 
lished an interesting book, termed “L’Education Musi 
cale,” which all teachers should read. His exquisite pian 
arrangements of Bach and Weber compositions rival th 
best settings of Liszt. 

Therese Behr, the alto, was here last week Her inte 
pretations lack sincerity A. INGMAN 


The Broad Street Conservatory. 
HE Alpha Sigma of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, at 1329 and 1331 South Broad street, Philadel 
phia, gave a concert in the New Century Drawing Rooms 
Wednesday evening, February 11. The artists for the 
evening included Miss Ada V. Moyer, pianist; Miss Mary 








Doyle, violinist; Miss Louise de Ginther, vocalist; the 
conservatory orchestra, under the direction of Gilbert R 
Combs, and a large chorus, under the direction of Preston 
Ware Orem 
The New York College of Music. 
EZSO NEMES, the Hungarian violinist, will give a 


recital at the New York College of Music Thursday 


afternoon. 
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HERE died lately at St Petersburg a sister of 

© C) Anton Rubinstein, widow of a lawyer, Szuba 
Weinberg, aged seventy. In her youth she had 

a beautiful -voice, and only her marriage prevented her 


from following a musical career. A younger sister, Sophia 





Rubinstein, still survives. She possesses great musical 
talents, and is a well known teacher of singing 
eS se 
Mascagni’s “Ratcliff” was first time 


lately given for the 








at Venice. It was a bitter disappointment to the audience; 
he action was regarde< 1 al heavy, the music in 
efficier Attempts to applaud actors were hissed down 
Altogether a lamentabl 

fe €& 

The theatres in Egypt gage od season At 
Alexandria there were given Saint-Saéns’ “Proserpine, 
Franchetti’s “Ge " und Massenet’s “Manon,” and 

rristan nnounce At ( ) there will be perform- 
ances of “Pagliac e “Barber of Seville” and “Fe 
lora 

= — 

An interesting museum will be opened at the Paris Opera 

House The n i objects exposed for the edi- 


fication of traveling Americans are an aeolian harp that 


























belonged to the Duchess of Berrz, a wa of Rossini, a 
slipper of Dejazet a ciga case of Felicien David, two 
tobacco boxes of Cherubini, and a corset of Taglioni 

eS €& 

A musical elephant was lately introduced to the public 
nan ] n cir He w vertised to play the piano 

e pian tood there all ready, but the majestic beast 
refused t cl The people hissed. Then up spoke 
the showman: “Ger en, you see here a new proof of 

e phenomenal elligence of elephz He will not 
touch with his trunk these keys, for he recognizes in the 
ivory the f his p I r 

qe & 

He f prog 1Si¢ The director of the 
Milan ( y, Gal s completed a _ great 
¢ pm 1, to which he gives the of “Quare,” a Latin 
word which means “Wherefore He explains the “Where 
fore” thusly: I. Hun y. Elegiac « s of five voices. 
II. The st Chorus 1 fug four voices. III. The 
I reans ( rus ft ludes Ana 
creor 1 Bacchanal.) atheists, a 

r two cl é Mystical 
cl » C alto al “he chant of 
the sun he hymn of isi, Theme 

iv ns for « four c VII. Invocation 
of supreme love. General cl s, five voices. Where is 
the “Heldenleben” now? 
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LL roads led to Association Hall Lincoln’s 
3irthday night. 

Those who know Brooklyn are aware that 
Association Hall is the home of the Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Scattered in the different wings of the build- 

ing are also the business offices of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. The structure is one that would 
not appeal to the members of the Municipal Art Associa- 
tion, for it is ugly beyond words. However, the hall is de- 
voted to noble purposes—lectures, recitals and concerts 





given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and the 
entertainments and religious meetings of the Y. M. 
C. A. Ordinarily, the services of policemen are not re- 
quired at the entrances to the hall, but Thursday night of 
last week it was deemed not merely prudent but neces- 
sary to have uniformed officers of the law stationed at 
each door. The event that called for police protection was 
the piano recital by Edward MacDowell. As stated in 
THe MusicaLt Courier a week ago, the seats for the re- 
cital were sold out two weeks in advance, and since the 
last ticket was bought the box office of the Institute has 
been besieged by indignant members who demanded to 
know why the right to purchase tickets (at 35 and 50 cents) 
was closed to them. Many who did not call in person 
sent letters enclosing checks for seats, and the writers 
were amazed when the checks were returned with the 
printed slips informing them that the house was sold. 

The seats for a concert in Brooklyn sold out two weeks 
in advance! What could it mean? Is the millennium so 
near as that? Certainly, the members of the Institute 
could not believe the thing possible. 

Answering many notes and meeting the army of dis- 
gruntled callers in the office severely tried the studied 
patience of the Institute employees. The director, Frank- 
lin W. Hooper, was confined to his home three days be- 
fore the recital on account of illness, and his absence in- 
tensified rather than diminished the feverish atmosphere. 

= << 

The night of the recital came round and a distinguished 
few supplied with admission tickets arrived early at the 
door. Back of the timid doorkeepers stood a policeman, 
and those holding admission tickets were politely in- 
formed that they could not enter until a quarter past 
8. ‘Those turned away protested, but the presence of the 
officers indicated that they must respect the rule. There 
is not a square foot of standing room in Association Hall 
save the aisles, and the law wisely compels that space to 
be kept free. A few, probably thirty persons, can be ac- 
commodated with “standing room seats” in the balcony 
on steps leading to the upper exits. Most of those hold- 
ing admission cards were women and young girls, and 
bunched together they waited outside in the hall until 


those with the coupon tickets were seated. Several times 
the doorkeeper cried out: 

“Ladies, please do not block the passage!” Then a 
glance from the policeman made those in the way realize 
that they were crowding the other people struggling to 
get inside. 

es <& 

A steady line of men and women entered the Fulton 
street door and ascended the narrow stairway leading to 
the hall. It was nearly 8 o’clock, when those below were 
obliged to halt until two young men on the platform that 
separates the upper and lower stairs had settled a little 
transaction, 

“Oh, yes; I will sell it. Why not?” And the speaker, 
who looked lean and unhappy as a student at an orthodox 
theological seminary, pulled one of his 35 cent tickets out 
of the small envelope and handed it over to the other 
man. The purchaser gave the lean young man a clean, 
new $1 bill, and murmured a profuse “Thank you, it is 
worth it,” in the bargain. 

“You see,” explained the lean young man, looking a 
trifle sheepish, “‘my sister couldn’t come.” 

A woman wearing an expensive set of sables, and other- 
wise suggesting that she had money “to burn,” stepped 
up to the lean young man and cheerily asked: 

“Have you‘any more tickets at a dollar? Let me have 
two, please.” 

But the lean young man vanished in the crowd. 
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The hands of the clock were close on to quarter past 8, 
and the crowd of women holding the admission cards surg- 
ing about the door plainly manifested their displeasure at 
the long wait. Suddenly, the bald head of a man in the 
lobby within arose over the pyramid of toques and hats. 
Was he looking for somebody? He was. Wedged in be 
tween one group of women stood a good looking man at- 
tired in a suit of faultless black and a modern opera hat. 
It was MacDowell. The composer-pianist, too gallant to 
push the ladies aside, blushingly acknowledged the saluta- 
tion from the man on the inside of the lobby. The women 
did not recognize the lion of the evening until the man 
with the anxious, worried expression raised his hands and 
assisted the pianist to push through. Raising his hat and 
smiling pleasantly, MacDowell finally got inside. Five 
minutes later the women holding admission cards were ad- 
mitted. 

It was nearly 8:30 o’clock when MacDowell appeared on 
the stage and seated himself before the fine concert grand 
piano. For some reason he did not play the program an- 
nounced and published in advance. The change occasioned 
some surprise and no little amusement, for there were 
some innocent souls provided with the first programs, who 
believed they heard only MacDowell compositions. The 


new program, or the one substituted for the one announced 
earlier, included Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, a Schu- 
bert Impromptu, the Mozart Fantaisie in D and two pretty 
trifles by Rameau. The remainder was MacDowell. In- 
stead of the “Tragica” Sonata, announced on the first pro- 
gram, MacDowell played instead his fourth sonata (the 
*Keltic”), a later work, but not on the whole so impressive 
as the “Tragica.” The applause that greeted the composer 
pianist after the performance of his shorter pieces could 
hardly fail to move him. He was playing before many peo 
ple who sincerely admired his compositions, and he knew it. 
The MacDowell numbers, besides the “Keltic” sonata, played 
were “The Eagle,” the “Shadow Dance,” an Improvisation, 
a Czardas, two of the “Woodland Sketches,” the “Scotch 
Poem,” the “New England Idyls,” and a Polonaise. He 
was compelled to repeat “The Eagle,” the Czardas and the 
“Scotch Poem.” MacDowell’s playing proved a revelation 
to many pianists in the hall. What he did in the way of 


’ 


interpretation alone was well worth ten lessons to every 
observing student. There is no telling what the effect was 
upon the unmusical people in the hall. Happily there were 
fewer such in the house than at the usual concerts. Intel 
ligent amateurs were there by the hundred and many of 
these nodded approval while the pianist played “To a Wild 
Rose,” and “To a Water Lily,” two numbers from the 
“Woodland Sketches.” After playing the first the pianist 
neglected to pause for applause, but went on with the 
companion piece. 

It is as an interpreter that MacDowell is pre-eminent, 
and the characterization applies to the performance of 
works by other composers as well as his own. His beau 
tiful reading of the Beethoven Sonata will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard it last week. The Schubert 
and Mozart numbers, too, will be remembered. 

MacDowell’s later works show ripened scholarship and 
high inspiration. In the ten works of his own composi- 
tion that he played there is not a commonplace theme or 
indifferent phrase. The recital will pass into history as 
one of the events of the season 1902-03 

As a matter of record, the corrected program is ap- 
pended: 


Sarabande Rameau 
Les Trois Mains Rameau 
Impromptu Schubert 
Fantaisie in D Mozart 
Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 near Beethover 
Fourth Sonata (Keltic), op. 59 MacDowel 

Who minds now Keltic tales of yore, 

Dark Druid rhymes that thrall, 

Deirdre’s song and wizard lore 

Of great Cuchullin’s fall 
The Eagle, op. 32, No. 1 . ° MacDowell 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls 


lrennyson. 


Shadow Dance, op. 39, No. 8 — ... MacDowell 
Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4 MacDowell! 
Czardas (Friska), op. 24, No. 4.. ; ‘ , ‘ MacDowell 
A Wild Rose, from op. 51 MacDowell 


To a Water Lily, from op. 51 - ‘s MacDowell 
Scotch Poem, op. 31, No. 2....... ° MacDowell 

Far on Scotland’s craggy shore 

An old gray castle stands, 

Braving the fierce North Sea; 

And from a rugged casement 

There peers a lovely face, 

\ woman's, white with woe 

She sweeps the harp strings sadly 

And sings a mournful strain; 

The wind plays through her tresses 

And carries her song amain 

—(After Goethe.) 

In Deep Woods, from New England Idyls, op. 62 ...MacDowell 
Above, long slender shafts of opal flame, 
Below, the dim cathedral aisles. 
[he silent mystery of immortal things 
Broods o’er the woods at eve 


Polonaise, op. 46, No. 12.......00sseeee0 - MacDowell 
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Moved by the numberless criticisms of members and 
the musical public generally, the Institute managers are 
forced to admit they are sorry because they did not en- 
gage the Academy of Music for the MacDowell recital, 
and, more important still, that they did not raise the 
prices, Since demand regulates the prices, the Institute 
managers realize now that they made a blunder, a bad, 
foolish business blunder. The town is laughing over 
it, and plenty of droll stories are told about those who 
tried and failed to secure tickets. The wife of a leading 
physician residing on Hancock street was called from the 
fourth story of her five story house to answer a call on 
the telephone in the second story. It was an urgent call, 
the servant said, and no one but the mistress would do. 

Feminine Treble (over the ‘phone)—‘Hello—is this you 





Mrs, ——-——? 

Physician’s Wife—“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

F, T.—‘This is Miss ———. Can you, or do you know 
anyone sick, dying or dead who wants to sell her tickets 
for the MacDowell recital?” 

P. W.—“‘No (laughing), we cannot get tickets either, 
and I haven’t met anyone who could get them.” 

The tickets for the MacDowell recital were sold 
members of the Institute for 35 cents amd 50 cents, the 
usual prices for minor concerts at Association Hall 

Is it any wonder the managers are sorry? 


oe ze 


to 


Friday night, February 20, the Boston Symphony or- 


chestra will give the fourth concert at the Academy of 


Music. Madame Schumann-Heink and Timothée Adam 
owski will be the soloists. The program is unusually in- 
teresting: 

Overture, The Water Carrier Cherubini 
Aria from Titus.. Mozart 
Madame Schumann-Heink 
Pibroch, suite for violin and orchestra, op. 42 Mackenzie 
Mr. Adamowski, 

Aria, But the Lord Is Mindful, from the Oratorio St 


Pa . Mendelssohn 
Madame Schumann-Heink 
Symypthony Ne in C minor, op. 76 Beethoven 
e 
Ash Wednesday night (February 25) Mme. Fannie 


Bloomfield Zeisler will give a recital in Association Hall, 


under the auspices of the Institute 


Henschel’s Requiem, which is to be Manhat 
tan next week, will be given in Brooklyn Monday evening, 
March 2, by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society. The composer 
will conduct. The Miss Helen 
daughter of the composer; Miss Pauline Woltmann, Ellison 
van Hoose and Herbert Wither The Requiem will 
be preceded by “Harold Harfager,” Horatio Parker’s work 


sung in 


soloists will be Henschel, 


spoon. 


for chorus and orchestra 
Ze es 
The lecture song recital which Albert Gérard-Thiers 


gave at the Pouch Gallery Wednesday afternoon of last 


week attracted a representative audience. Mr. Thiers ex 


pesesqucceceos ne 





Tomorrow night (Thursday) the American Guild of 
Organists will hold a public service at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, corner Clinton and Montague streets. 








THE WOMEN’S STRING ORCHESTRA. 
HE midwinter concert by the Women’s String Or- 

chestra was given at Mendelssohn Hall last Thurs- 
Francesco M. Guardabassi, baritone, was 
the assisting soloist. The program was made up of re- 
quest numbers sent in by subscribers. Carl V. Lachmund, 
the conductor of the orchestra, deserved the congratula- 
tions he received upon the playing of the young women. 
The improvement is very marked, and all of this would 
seem to indicate that rehearsals are not neglected. 

The program for the afternoon included these numbers: 


...+---Jan Brandts Buys 


day afternoon. 


Suite, Op. 7 . ee eereeeseeeeseeees 
For string orchestra, harp and horn 


Horn part played by Adolph Betz. 


Chant Hindou ‘ . ; ; Bemberg 
Mr. Guardabassi 
Violin obligato, Mrs. Schaffer; harp, Miss Burr 
Air on G string : : pede - Bach-Wilhelmj 
Moto Perpetuo, Etude de Concert, op. 120 Papini 
Selections played in unison (thirteen solo violins) 
(Group of songs— 
Malgré mo Pfeiffer 
Chanson de Il'Adieu. Tosti 
Neapolitan Serenade de Capua 


Mr. 
Elegie (in memory of I. W 


Guardabassi. 
Samarin) Tschaikowsky 
Wagner 
Volkmann 


Lachmund.) 


Fragment from Die Meistersinger 
Hungarian Sketch 
(Adapted for string 
The orchestra did its best playing in the Bach air on 
the G string and in the Moto Perpetuo by Papini. The 
violins played like one instrument, and in body of tone 
and musical quality the effect was electrifying. An encore 
was inevitable, and the orchestra repeated the Moto Per- 
petuo. Mr. Lachmund’s musicianly arrangements for the 
orchestra of the Hungarian sketch by Volkmann, and the 
accompaniment for the Chant Hindou appealed to his 
admirers, and especially the young performers, who can 


orchestra by Carl V 


best appreciate the value of their leader’s work 

Mr. Guardabassi His singing 
pleased the audience, which crowded the hall to overflow- 
The f the in 


has a powerful voice 


ing last concert « season will be given 


April. 





Lambert's Gifted Pupil in Demand. 
M* AUGUSTA ZUCKERMAN, the talented young 


pianist and pupil of Alexander Lambert, played in 
Philadelphia Thursday, February 12. This was Miss Zuck- 
erman’s fourth concert in Philadelphia within two months. 
Wherever this young artist has appeared she is certain of 
a re-engagement. She is a performer of temperament, and 
with the fine natural gifts combines the technical skill re- 


quired to play difficult works. Mr. Lambert, whose judg- 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY. 





A Word More Upon the Second Cosmopolitan 
Evening of Chamber Music at the 
Conservatory. 


CINCINNATI, February 11, 1993. 


INCE our dear metropolis of the semi-Southern 
Middle West, Cincinnati, emerged from her 
medizval epoch, and began to have a high art 
musical history a third of a century back, with 
the Saengerfest of 1869 and the May Festival 
of 1873, she has had many an event in her mu- 





sical life, many an opera, many a grand festival cyclus, and 
many a concert of the rarest chamber music, but it is safe 
to say there never was one which surpassed the concert 
of the oth of February, either in the significance of the 
works delivered or the masterly finish of the performance 
The designation : merited by the 
evening, for the music consisted for 
piano, violin and ‘cello; one composed by an Italian mu- 


“cosmopolitan” was well 


of two large trios 
sician, one by a Russian, while the performers who with 
their living executive skill caused the tones to live again 
Klammsteiner, Austrian; Mr. 
Bohlmann, a Prussian 

is a broad de 


in our ears were Mr. an 


Tirindelli, an Italian, and Mr 


The Martucci Trio, op. 59, in C major, 


sign, built up in four movements on the strictest classic 
laws of tone architecture, and by its combination of Italian 


melody and suave euphony with German depth and dig 
nity shows us that Italy is rousing herself from a century 
of deliquescence and semi-sensuality to that n 
lectuality which she had in the days of Palestrina and the 
The key note, the tonic tone of our modern 
cosmopolitanism, and in this beau 


ble intel 


old masters 
world is humanity, i. e 
tiful, vigorous, genial trio of Martucci we have Italianism 
mixed with Germanism, elegance surcharged with energy 
an opal where bands of parti-colored fire tremble and flash 


and shimmer through a body of pure white lucent grain 
But the most important thing of the concert was that 
greatest of elegies, that sublimest and most appropriate 


monument to a musician, that costly mausoleum in tones, 


the trio in honor of a great artist which was composed in 
remembrance and lament for Nicolaus Rubinstein by his 
intimate friend and room mate, Peter I 


1881 


The musical literature in 


Tschaikowsky, in 


form, the classic trio for 


this 


piano, violin and violoncello, is familiar to me throughout 
nearly its entire extent, and I am ready to say that in my 
pinion this work has never been surpassed; almost I could 


find it in my heart to say that it has never been equaled by 


any composer. Throughout the three long movements oc 
cupying forty-five minutes there is not one dull moment; 
never does the composer seem to be catching his breath 
and asking himself, “Well, what next?” and the throb of 
good scarlet heart’s blood is so evident that one is touched 
to his innermost soul. The ideas are usually simple to a 
degree, but then the working out, how marvelous! The 


lovely lyric theme of the second movement is bewitching 














plained the things singers need to know, and more espe- nent js worth something, predicts a brilliant future for : 

cially for students the lecture proved highly instructive. jie. Zuckerman in its tender grace, and the variations are ingenious, daring 
As illustrations Mr. Gérard sang the following list of Se a eo een exquisitely suitable to a mental brooding upon the great 
songs: Nicolaus Rubinstein in all his talents and personal traits; 
Pisisirs d’Amour.. Martini (1661) A Difference of Opinion. the finale with its terrible funeral scene, where the iron 
J'ai Perdu Henri III, Roi de France (1574) ESDAMES NORDICA and Sembrich recently re tones at the very bottom of the piano clang like bells, is 
It Was a Lover and His Lass Morley (1820) fused to sing in Philadelphia because the stage so frightfully realistic that for funeral effects we must go 
br ete tah a tiany soligg yn of the Academy of Music there is too dirty. And yet there to Wagner for a parallel, and so the whole work is simply 
At Twilight. FE. Nevin are certain European critics who claim that the American stupendous. The performance was such as only men like 
Could I?........ Tosti stage is too clean these could give J. S. van Creve 

iss FEILOING RostWE,| FZ. WV ATKIN MILL 
FPO oc nnggtens ENGLAND'S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
soemeans IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 
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ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams: 1! Wigmore St., Cavendish . W., 
“ Musikchor, London.” LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, e ° LONDON, N. W. 








‘Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique,” —Luscuatizxy,. 








SESSIE DAVIS, 4S 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


(‘63 Messeaechusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Alfred Y. Cornell, 


TOWE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. 


SOs Carnegie Erall. 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary M. B. Church. 
N. B.— Specialty : Oratorio Coaching and Artistic Song Interpretation. 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
BARVEY & Woon. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile ‘abels, Ete. ¥asy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New Yora City. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE 


ON FRENGH MUSIC. 





I tax inguiry:-which the Mercure de France started some 
months ago has at length reached a subject which in- 
terests all lovers of music. The replies which it has pub- 
lished in answer to its questions have referred to German 
influence in general, but the communications in the Janu- 
ary number of our contemporary concern themselves with 
the influence of Germany on music. These replies vary 
very much in length, in scope and in contents. M. Jules 
Combarieu, for example, who is the editor of the Revue 
d'Histoire et de Critique Musicales, dismisses the matter 
in a couple of lines. He says: “German influence from a 
musical point of view is almost nil today, after having been 
preponderant.” 

It is to be regretted that the editor of a review dedicated 
to musical history and criticism has not favored us with 
some historical details as to the preponderance of Ger- 
many in the past, and what he means by telling us that it 
is null at its present time. Another editor, M. Edouard 
Dujardin, of the Revue Wagnerienne, confines his remarks 
solely and entirely to Wagner. M. Vincent d’Indy, one of 
whose addresses was lately quoted in the columns of THE 
MusicaL Courter, reminds those who, like M. Dujardin, 
think the influence of Wagner is the only thing to be con- 
sidered, that German influence on French musical produc- 
tion does not date from 1870, but can be traced back into 
the “romantic epoch.” Wherever a man of genius arises 
artists of other nations will learn from him, and this in- 
ternational free trade is one of the vital conditions of art 
development, and if Wagner has “evidently influenced our 
composers,” he adds, “T believe that the actual attempts at 
emancipation would never have been made if the men who 
call themselves its promoters had not previously eagerly 
studied the art of the author of ‘Parsifal.’” In all cases he 
considers foreign influence to be beneficial, for experience 
shows that it always gives birth to a new style of national 
art. Besides all this talk of influence is superfluous. An 
artist can only give us the art which he bears within him. 
A French composer acting on Italian methods will still pro- 
duce French music. Look at Auber and Herold! Who 
can prevent an Italian ostensibly employing German meth- 
ods from producing music eminently Italian—and bad at 
that. Look at Mascagni! (An unkind cut which shows a 
somewhat ruffled temper in M. d’Indy.) 

M. Alfred Bruneau, who made his fame by his “L’At- 
taque,” agrees with the composer of “Fervaal” and writes: 
“From a musical point of view German _ influence 
has never been but salutary, for it has never per- 
verted the personality of our truly great composers. We 
shall long continue, I believe, to nourish ourselves intel- 
lectually on the divine works of Bach, Mozart, Gluck, 
3eethoven, Schumann and Wagner, and thanks to this 
bread of life, inexhaustible and sacred, the young French 
school, fortified, regenerate, the more and more vigilant 
guardian of the high and beautiful qualities of our race, 
will soon be, if it is not already, the first of those who 
will contribute to the glory of the new age.” 

Another of the young school, in fact the youngest of the 
young, M. Claude Debussy, the composer of “Pelleas,” 
considers that German influence has never had an injurious 
effect, except on those who consider that the word “influ- 
ence” has the meaning of “imitation.” Great works, 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Bach’s Mass in B minor, remain monu- 
ments of beauty, unique and inimitable; they have an in- 
fluence like that of the sea or the which is not Ger- 
man, but universal. To Wagner musicians can always be 
thankful for having left them “an admirable example of 
the inutility of formule—namely, ‘Parsifal,’ a flat contra- 
diction to the ‘Tetralogy.’” There will always be periods of 


Vy, 








imitation, he adds, but all is for the best. Questions of 
business, moreover, are unfortunately not inseparable from 
questions of art, he says, “Wagner, if one may express 
oneself with a little of the grandiloquence which befits him, 
was a beautiful sunset which one took for a sunrise.” 

M. Edouard Dujardin, to whom allusion as editor of the 
Wagnerian Review has already been made, laments the 
state of music today, “sad from a Wagnerian point of 
view ; happy perhaps from a French point of view. Wag- 
ner is the fashion, that is, he is neither loved nor under- 
stood.” The present admirers of Wagner he brands as 
snobs whose admiration is the certain sign of the decadence 
of a work. “For myself,” he says, “‘Wagner has been the 
great love of my life, but perhaps in the degraded sense 
which the word love assumes when we speak of the pleas- 
ing and fatal vice by which a heart is possessed.” 

M. Dujardin is rather hard to follow; he is as polyph 
onous and as cacophonous as Wagner is accused of be- 
ing. It is difficult for mere neophytes to understand a 
passage like this: “The Jewish tradition, which 1,800 
years ago became Christian, nearly foundered in the 
time of the Renaissance, but was resuscitated by Protes- 
tantism which, now that dogmas are dying, takes on new 
force under the form of theistic rationalism. This tradi- 
tion is idealized today in the imperial Lohengrin, who 
has recognized in the French, still pagan, spirit, the hered- 
itary enemy. But times change. The German spirit has 
denied itself by producing the great man who, German as 
he was, represents the pure classic French tradition; I 
allude to Nietzsche.” This way madness lies; let us leave 
M. Dujardin to intoxicate himself by the haschisch of “so 
many mystic or aphrodisiac scenes, as well as by the potent 
charm of the pages that remain sane and sound,” and let 
us join in the hope that the sons of the old incorrigible 
Wagnerians, of whom he boasts, will take part in the 
work of Wagner. After Dujardins phrases, M. Eugene 
d’Harcourt is as refreshing as Donizetti, after Richard 
Strauss. “German influence seems to me as indisputable 
as undisputed. It is a prickly business to pick out exam- 
ples from the living, and I refrain from doing so. Among 
the dead I believe Mozart made Rossini, and that Meyer- 
beer and Rossini, with a touch of Wagner and a good 
basis of Bach, made Gounod.” 

M. Pierre de Bréville thinks it is impossible to deny 
German influence in France during the last quarter of a 
century. Witness the substitution of the brasserie for the 
café, and the apotheosis of Munich Hofbrau. But coming 
down to lesser things, German influence means Wagner. 
But why talk of German influence when the influence of 
the author of “Tristan” is meant? Nobody talks of Eng- 
lish influence when they allude to Shakespeare. It is a long 
time since anyone who did not write operetta was dubbed 
Wagnerian, that is, Prussian. This was the label stuck on 
Gounod when he began his career, on Bizet, Franck, Saint- 
Saéns, when his “Danse Macabre” was hissed, when only 
Ambroise Thomas escaped the reproach. Today we know 
what the word means, and that if Wagner can boast of 
creating a German art he has been able also to draw every- 
body to his Festpiele. His work is stamped with a Ger- 
man spirit contradictory te the French spirit, but we can 
discover in it dramatic and musical principles which any 
race can appropriate and which are now public property 
The Wagnerian heroic era is closed, and with it German 
musical influence. Young musicians avoid the reductions 
of this “dangerous necromancer,” as Nietzsche calls him, 
simply by not knowing him. To repudiate any appearance 
of listening to the voice of Bayreuth, they talk of Berlioz, 
who called himself three-quarters German, or else of 


Chopin and Grieg. As there are no adjectives as yet de- 
rived from these masters, their admirers cannot be classi- 
fied. 

M. Hugues Imbert concedes that before 1870 the most 
illustrious French composers were affected by the sym- 
phonic school of Germany. Does not Berlioz catch re- 
flections from the orchestral palette of Beethoven? Do we 
not trace Mozart and Mendelssohn in Gounod? Do we 
not find in Bizet’s “l’Arlésienne” the influence of Schumann? 
Could Saint-Saéns have written his Symphony in C minor 
without having studied Beethoven? Do not they all own 
their debt to Bach? We are too near to Wagner's 
time, M. H. Imbert opines, to judge him. Since the death 
of Brahms, the last of the great symphonists of Germany, 
no one continues his work. Art is like nations—at certain 
periods the infusion of a foreign element becomes a neces- 
sity. M. Gustave Robert agrees with the view that Brahms 
“the most truly German influence of late years,” has had no 
effect on French musicians. He shudders at the days when 
it was the fashion to admire everything “made in Ger- 
many,” composers, teachers, music, when there was a Ger 
man influence which made generations of school girls play- 
ing deadly sonatas. But coming to present days, he doubts 
whether the Wagnerian influence was as widely spread as 
it seemed. “We were saturated with Tristanic and Tetra- 
logic phrases,” but did the current of Wagnerism go 
deeper? Take Saint-Saéns and César Franck; they did 
not take the contagion badly. Vincent d’Indy has got rid 
of his symptoms. So has Guy Ropartz. Dukas is not 
Wagnerian, nor is Debussy. But German influence is felt 
in interpretation. The kapellmeisters are often interesting 


but likewise open to criticism; public opinion has been 
led astray by the liberties they take rather than by their 
conception. French interpretation was highly prized by 
Wagner himself. “If at present,” M. Robert concludes 
“the sun of Bayreuth is setting, no other German influence 
is felt to influence the tendency of music, for the simple 
reason that France has a young symphonic school such as 
no other nation at present possesses.” 

The Emperor William used in one of his speeches a 
phrase either Weltherschaft or Weltobergewalt or Welt 
something or other, which the French translate as “su 
prematie mondiale,” and feel to be very arrogant. M 
Maurice Kufferath says the term is ridiculous and vague 
a “gag” for politicians, without any bearing or meaning 
He is gay, is Kufferath. “I am in the heart of the forest, 
under the influence of the trees, which I find infinitely 
superior to German influence. Wait twenty years, and we 
shall know whether this German supremacy lasts. The in 
fluence of their great symphonic poets is indisputably uni 
versal. For a century it renewed all musical esthetics 
What about it today, or tomorrow? In spite of an unde- 
niable filiation to Beethoven and Wagner the young French 
school is singularly lively and progressive; it is more and 
more disengaging itself from German elements to becom« 
more purely original.” He concludes with the following 
parting kick: “Hans von Biilow could say twenty years 
ago that the best German music was made in Paris. To- 
day he would say perhaps that the worst music is made 
in Berlin.” M. Kufferath, it may be added, is the director 
of the Theatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels 

M. de la Laurencie says that German music has had a 
profound influence on both composers and public by wean 
ing them from a passion for Italianism, but after a period 
during which the Master of Bayreuth, the incarnation of 
everything German, was raised to the dignity of a fetich 
there is now a reaction, and he points to the creation of the 
National Society as the first protest 
croachments in favor of the “Ars Gallica.” France, with 


against German en 


its preference for the intellectual element over the emo 
tional element, condenses and simplifies, while Germany en 
larges and complicates, and the school of César Franck 
has produced composers who are becoming more and more 
independent Vincent d’Indy, Massenet, Charpentier, 
Bruneau, Debussy, are all more or less remote from the 
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LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
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EDMUND J. MYER 


Vocal Inatruction. 
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Sammer Term on Lake Chautauqua, 
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NEW YORK CHOIR POSITIONS. 
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esthetics of Bayreuth. Today French composers apply 
themselves to rhythmical and tonal problems with an 
audacity and acumen that the pedagogues of Germany do 
not understand. They find the German sonority sometimes 
“fat that it becomes obesity,” and regard it as some- 
what bourgeois. Then again comes up poor Nietzsche— 
“we are following the counsel of Nietzsche and Mediter- 
raneanizing music.” 

M. Jean Marnold, the musical editor of the Mercure de 
France, considers that the best musicians of the last half 
of the last century have been influenced first and foremost 
by Bach, and secondly by Schumann, who was sentimental 
in the worst sense of the word, and by Wagner whose in- 
fluence, disastrous in his own country, is deadly to all who 
submit blindly to it. Still Wagner’s influence was more 
apparent than real, and chiefly affected the public. “In an- 
nexing the symphony to opera, Wagner was to music what 


so 


a wonderful 


Flammarion was to astronomy ‘popularizer.’ 
loday,” he says, “German music is in the last agony 
It utters its death rattle softly under the chloroform of 


Mendelssohn-Brahms, or lies stupefied by romantico-Wag 
nerian morphine. The only German composer still of any 
interest is Richard Strauss, himself from Ber- 
the least musician of French ~ 2 
Marnold adds, “A close connection with our neighbors has 
produced among us a taste for pure music, and stimulated 
the growth of symphonic concerts. Great, has been 
Germany’s influence on the study of history and the theory 
of sound, although in the former the historians’ conclusions 
are sometimes warped by national partiality.” 

M. Romain Rolland that the Hungarian Liszt 
and the Frenchman Berlioz have influence than 
Wagner young German composers. “The produc- 
tion of Germany in music poor,” he “with 
the exception of Richard Strauss, who is still young, and 
his future not 


‘ 
who traces 


lioz, mMUSICidils. 


too, 


opines 
more 
on 
is contends, 
his brilliant commencement is 
yet In France there is abundant musical talent 
but no genius, but she has a distinguished French school, 
in its ensemble superior to all the other musical schools 
German taste well as 
of decadence.” Many of 
performances seem M. Rolland 
“Still Germany will not her superiority 
in music for a long time, for she is ahead of other na- 
tions in the fact that music has for along time made part 
of the general instruction of the nation. Germany is a 
musical music diffused through all classes of 
nation, in the universities, in daily life, in public 
witness the performances of Bach and Bee- 
the ladies, the society 


in spite of 


assured 


n Europe, even the German. as 


production is in a 


German state 


their great model to 


shameful lose 


nation; is 
the 
ceremonies; 


thoven, in which the bourgeoise, 


the towns, take part in the chorus and orchestra. It 
would be good for the French to visit Germany some- 
times and take a ‘cure’ in music.” 


His final paragraph is one that may be reflected on by 
citizens of the United States, and appreciated as much as 
France. “We are too he concludes, “to fear 
influences. We nor German; 
from all to pre- 
world; 


great,” 
are neither Latin 
Other 
the rest 
more 


in 
fore ign 
nations 
of the 


we are formed nations 
serve their nationality exclude all 
we open our doors to all. The universal, 
the more are ourselves As 1820, 
‘The French will draw the greatest advantages from the 
of literature.’ ” 


we are 


we Goethe said in 
universal 


eS & 


replies 


immense movement 


After reading all these about German influence 
delightful it the of G. Ber- 
“In my opinion the supremacy of which 
William II speaks belongs to the city of Dublin, the 
capital of Ireland, my native 

“Before 1870 every German despised his compatriots, 
and believed every Frenchman was a man of esprit. 
Consequently he added to German culture all that France 
This is the secret of Goethe and Wagner. 


how is to learn opinion 


nard Shaw 


city. 


could teach. 


Today Germany despises fo1eigners and goes into ecsta- 
sies over the happiness of being German. The influence of 
Goethe and Wagner is replaced by that of William II, and 
the change is justified perfectly in the eyes of many decent 
people, who find William II less hard to digest intellectu- 
ally than Goethe and Wagner. In England the ‘clever 
people’ begin to say: ‘Germany? No! It’s done for 
France still marches first in all that touches science, litera- 
ture,’ &c.’ Whether this be true or not, and I know noth- 
ing about it, people because they like to say it 
France is always the spoiied child of Europe.” 

Israel Zangwill sees trace of German 
England at present. “Wagner has taken his place 
opera house as a respec ctable classic, 
dinner hours of princesses,” he says, “but I do not see any 
influence proceeding from the music or his philosophy. In 
truth, it is a sealed book for the majority of the audience, 
and even for the princesses.” 


say it 


influence in 
the 
the 


no 
in 
who disarranges 


MONTREAL. 


—- > 
MONTREAL, FEBRUARY 10, 1903. 

R. WESLEY MILLS, one of the professors of 
McGill University, gave a lecture on “The 
Physiology and Psychology of Music” before 
the Art Association recently. Dr. Mills began 
by laying down the principle that all art prod- 
ucts are but the outward expression of proc- 





So 
| 





esses, physical or mental, within the artist, and these are 
consequently of supreme interest. 
“Like every other act of our lives,” said Dr. Mills, “the 


playing of music is at first entirely voluntary, and therefore 
difficult, but as we approach perfection it becomes largely 
unconscious and reflex. Thus the riding of a bicycle at 
first requires strained attention, but as skill and confidence 
are gained there is a harmonious working of the physical 
and mental machinery for this object, and the rider moves 
along conscious only of general well being. So it with 
the musician. In } a composition he employs the 
whole of his machinery of consciousness; but once having 
mastered it he can set free the higher parts of this organ 
ization for other work and execute it only with the inferior 
For there is in the nervous system a hierarchy 
the spinal cord obeys, while all the 
nervous 


is 


ie arning 


centres. 
The brain imitates, 
muscles are the servants of the 

“We cannot execute music without the aid of touch 
sight and the muscular senses, but we need not be 
tinctly conscious of these incoming messages. As we walk 
with the aid of all these senses, but not consciously using 
them, so he who plays music well must not think of notes, 
keys, pedals, &c., but must become a perfect reflex mech- 
anism. Impressions from the outer world have really 
worked his machinery of motion, but he has obeyed them 
unconsciously.” 

The lecturer, after stating that what he 
applied to the vocalist, but that he would confine 
tion to the violinist and went 
how extremely delicate and rapid must be the motions of 
the accomplished violinist. He has no time for definite, 
willing and cogitated ideas, and he must self 
regulating mechanism that is so delicately that 
the response in movements to conceptions and emotions i 
perfect. 

“Consequently,” said he,” 
f the instrument, that of the player is of infinitely more 
moment, and practical attention to the anatomy and physi- 
ology of muscular movements is a prime of 
cess in both teacher and pupil. On physiological grounds 
the hands to be preferred for the piano or violin are those 
neither small nor weak, and little formed other uses 
The intelligent teacher would select undeveloped hands at 
a very early age, and would avoid above all those accustomed 


system 
and 


dis 


said might be 
his atten 
point out 


pianist, on to 


become a 
adjusted 


important as is the mechanism 
suc 


requisite 


to 











THE YOUNGEST OF THE GREAT. 


HOGHMAN 


ARTHUR 
i nd 








From all that has 


been said it is evident that correctness of practice is vastly 


to incorrect positions and movements. 


more important than the amount, and practice for short 


periods under the eye of a competent teacher is much to be 


preferred to hours and hours of slovenly, incorrect strum- 
ming or scratching.” 
Turning to the musician’s senses, Dr. Mills stated they 


are originally not essentially different from those of other 
yverfect recognition of rhythm 








people, though he has a more | 
and relative pitch 

“Probably,” he said greater acuteness is due to a 
difference in the brain rather than the organ of hearing 
Possibly the whole mechanism engaged in the production 
of music from the higher part of the brain to the muscles 
of the fingers may be of superior quality; but it does not 
seem likely, as musicians are not usually more expert than 
others in the ordinary uses of the muscles 

“Nor can it yet be stated how the brains of musicians 
differ from those of others. Perhaps we are safe in saying 
that the parts closely associated with the hearing areas 
are more developed, but there is not sufficient data collected 
for confident deductions 

“We are safe in believing that in the master player there 
s a connection between the sensory organs and muscular 
movement of a kind that in perfection and rapi is only 
feebly approached in the ordinary n and that in 
the bodily complex the entire mechanism of hearing and its 
connections with other parts of the body is of superlative 
importance 

“There is no instance of a deaf musiciat nd the ear 
and brain are not all. For if they were, every composer 
must be potentially a fine player; yet Wagner was an in 


different pianist and was said to sing like a dog barking 





The lecturer regretted there was no time to enter into the 
psychic side of his theme and umarized his results as 
follows: 

“In the playing of music the processe re not entirely 
new and strange in themselves, the sam atomical struc 
tures are involved as in other and simpler movements and 
physiological processes ; that, however, the sense of hearing 
is especially related to these moveme that these, like 
other neuro-muscular act are perfect in proportion, as 
they are reflex and not voluntary; that the aim of musical 
practices is to form a long series of associated reflexes, or 
in a wider sense, as it 1g also the mental or physical 
elements, a series of habits; when the habits are being 
formed it is of the highest importance that they be estab 

shed by absolutely correct me | tha 4 these proce 
esses, physical and psychical, become welded into one 
whole, without which unity of effect in the performance is 

] } ‘ 


er 1y portion 


that we do not l 
f him, aside 


impossible ; 


of from 





an eminent player’s ea 


mechanism of 


his brain, is different from the an ordinary 
man; that we cannot speak definitely even as regards the 
brain, but that it is probable that the auditory area at least 
and its most nearly associated parts is peculiar specially 
de veloped.’ 
ZS €& 

Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” and Coleridge-Taylo 
Hiawatha’s Wedding F ”" were produced recently “4 
the Oratorio Society. T! loists were Shanna Cumming 

ypran nd Dr. Ion Jackson, tenor 

Harry B. Conn 
Arthur Beresford’s Engagements.{ 
RTHUR BERESFORD, the well known Boston bass« 
is having a very busy and successful season. Among 

his engagements in the near future are those with the 
Cecilia Society ¢ f B n, and w the Oratorio Society 
of Montreal. With the Cecilia Society he will sing the 
Zach Mass in B minor, and in Montreal “The Messiah.” 

In the spring Mr. Be ford will make an extended tour 
with the Gas Symphony Orchestra 
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THE WASHINGTON SYMPHONY. 





(Third Concert. ) 
Wasuincton, D. C., February 10, 1903. 
HE country at large has watched the evolution 
of Mr. De Koven for a dozen years. In the 
major instance it has exulted in him as the 
steady representative of certain essentially 
American aims. Washington city, on the other 
hand, has, for a season and a half, been noting 
a psychological process, or rather, the outcome of a psy- 
chological process. For when the steady growth of a man 
becomes manifest to the casual eye, the man has usually 
been at the growing business for a considerable period. 
Mr. De Koven, with no remotest taint of Oh-Promise-Me 
about his Kapellmeister robe, stands swinging an able 
baton. Intuitively the dignity of the situation is his, for 
he has not forced it. He has merely let it occur, and then, 
manfully enough, put his shoulder to the occurrence. If 
circumstances afterward exaggerated his bargaining, Mr. 
De Koven met the excess with reserves which must have 

long been potential, though unsuspected. 

Che impression left after the concert of Tuesday after- 
noon was primarily one of Mr. De Koven himself as his 
orchestra begins to define him. Foremost was the oddity 
f it, the isolation of the instance, to put it glibly. The 
man’s destiny, already picturesque enough, suddenly pre- 
sented an unapprehended foreground of energy and earnest- 
ness. One almost forgot the pleasant perspective of facil- 
ities, marketable always, graceful not infrequently. Mr. 
De Koven’s agile staves took the hue of distance and dim- 
ness; Mr. De Koven’s baton illuminated a newer scenic 
scheme; out poured the Mendelssohn Italian Symphony 
from a trenchant musical concept! 

It seemed well nigh abrupt. It was merely the culmina- 
tion of a steady apotheosis. Mr. De Koven’s orchestra be- 
gins to define him. Mr. De Koven’s baton begins to ex- 


plain his orchestra. 


It is easily imaginable that Mr. De Koven’s position at 
5 g I 


the beginning of the experiment was somewhat that of a 
workman with a pile of bricks, all most excellent and rec- 
tangular, but no mortar. ‘Make the mortar yourself,” says 
the overseer—“go dig the sand—uncover the quick-lime 
beds.” Mr. De Koven's conscience, fused with a right 
pride of musical prerogative, was at hand. It is known 
also that the uncovering of the quick-lime beds was a 
delicate process. What, with a hand manicured by the 
silver file of operetta but we are digressing from the 
Mendelssohn Symphony and the d’Albert Overture, and the 
particular deliciousness of Fritzi Scheff 


Only one who watched the Italian Symphony from re- 
earsal to rehearsal might know the full flavor of the 
prizes captured. To cite an instance: In that fugue episode of 
the first movement, which requires the precision and finish 
if chamber music, a basis of unconditional surrender was 
idopted. By a steady siege the day was won. This is, of 
course, not the way of a Nikisch with his Gewandhaus or 
serlin-Symphony Orchestra. In the old Pleisestadt, for 
example, the bratschists and the bassoonists, and the wald 
iornists, are luxuriant as in a2 hot house. The _ perfect 

‘ms may at any time be transferred to the banquet table 
ind our host serves his sympathy garlanded. He raps his 
desk and orchids issue. thaumaturgically. In Washing- 
on we have no hot house. Our tender plants are liable 

wither on the stems of their quavers and crotchets, and 
nfrequently die out altogether. They die out of the 


sic garden, we may explain, but they flourish as weeds 


on the highways of dilettantism. Oh, city of Magnificent 
Jollyings! Would that there were grass off of which one 
could remove himself! 

At the second movement (andante con moderato), with 
its very elegiac announcement from bratsche and woodwind, 
the audience drew closer than before. It was good to see 
a Washington public nestle; we preferentially limit our 
analysis of it all to a general commendation. So very 
much of it was good. There is, of course, the inevitable 
tendency, here as well as elsewhere, to do something, one 
time, most surprisingly well, and, another time, a little less 
so. The enthusiasm of the members is at a steady jog, 
but to keep their concentrative faculty at the invariable 
professional limit is something manifestly impossible. It 
could hardly be otherwise. There must elapse a little time 
—just a little—for crystallization of varying tendencies in 
the personnel. All this notwithstanding, we will venture to 
assert that the fourth movement, the Saltarello, was given 
in a manner of argent gossamer which would have pleased 
Mendelssohn. Surely enough, for the third concert of a 
season and the fifth of the Forever-and-ever. 

Fritzi Scheff. Our pen springs nimbly. We detect 
sparkle and lightness somewhere at the mere mention. In 
New York they keep labelling her a fad. Well, Washing- 
ton has, we believe, no more prejudice against a season’s 
fad than have other towns less modest. But to classify 
Fraulein Scheff—pardon, Frau Scheff—as a fad is to do 
her a flagrant injustice. Not so very many years ago we 
heard her make a début in Vienna. It was only “Fleder- 
maus.” It’s hard to spoil “Fledermaus,” perhaps. But it was 
even then palpable that what exacting New York might 
some day term the “Real Thing” was before us. Madame 
Scheff is capable of doing certain turns as refreshingly, as 
healthfully, as confidently, as any of the cosmopolitan song 
stresses now before the world-public. Her abundant vital- 
ity imparts to her work, moreover, something sane—you 
night almost say, logical. Swaying like a sprig of wistaria, 
in a blue-gray gown at some morning rehearsal, she can 
send little spasms of magnetic sympathy all over the vio- 
lins and ‘cellos. Or she can sing a conductor’s wand to 
sleep—almost—and she did, todayin the Ries “Wiegenlied.” 

Washington liked her and accepted her on the spot. 
Washington knew that no one in particular was to blame 
when the orchestra dragged her a little in the “Micaela” 
aria. Everybody was abundantly warned all around not to 
do it. But somehow they did it just the same. It was 
merely ill-luck, and Mrs. Scheff seemed to understand and 
was amiable. Her own interesting conception of the tempi 
was thus a little altered, but her’ voice was clear and true 
as ever. 

The other numbers? There was the d’Albert Overture, 
Der Improvisator,” a large thing, with a wonderful epi- 
sode of undulations in strings, and shimmers from the 
woodwinds playing over them. Here Mr. De Koven and 
his orchestra seemed so completely one that we almost 
wished New York could be there to hear it. (What a 
chap that fellow d’Albert is anyway!) “Der Improvisator”’ 
is dankbar. Yet a more pretentious leader than De Koven 
might have flunked at it. There was also the Tschaikowsky 
ballet waltz from “Dornroeschen,” and the “Coronation 
March.” The waltz, in particular, swayed and swayed. 
Mr. De Koven seemed to taste it, and to turn it on his 
tongue and find it flavorable. And this is the only way to 


acceptably do a waltz turn, as is known 


Ah, well—contentment to our town, prosperity to our 
orchestra. The Heraclitics register broadly for us: 
“Everything flows.” STANLEY OLMSTED. 


ROGER-MICLOS RECITAL. 
—y»-—— 

XPECTATION was rife when Madame Roger- 
Miclos, the gifted Parisian pianist, sat down at 
the piano last Wednesday afternoon in Mendels- 

sohn Hall for her first New York recital. She presented 

the following rather unconventional program: 





COO 4 vknkc cobucctins tend ens csuedeuncneens Fes timate’ Schumann 
Préamble, Arlequin, Valse noble, Eusebius, Coquette, Papil 
lons, Lettres dansantes, Chiarina (Chopin), Recon 
naisance, Valse Allemande (Paganini), Aveu, Promenade, 
Marche des Davidsbiindler contre les Philistins 


Theme et Variations... ovecceccekbapes 
INS RTE CI on cc di cntusccdastndmedbsnesscsnaasabaunee Chopin 
Valse Posthume at eile da eb it tieieitdh nell cee delim diced aieaicianede Chopin 
tallade in A flat ; .+»..Chopin 
Gavotte ... + : .-.Ten-Brink 
Au Couvent.. . bend ..++++-, Borodine 
Fourth Mazurka - . , . ovonmennd Godard 
Rhapsodie XIII ; ; ... Liszt 


This program is a potent index of Madame Roger- 
Miclos’ pianistic credo. She is nothing if not unconven- 
tional. With courage she flings the gauntlet in the face 
of the conservative. Her recital lasted only one hour 
and fifteen minutes, and on the program there was neither 
Bach nor Beethoven. These were departures which visi- 
bly awed the many routined recitalists that had not come 
to criticise but to enjoy. 

There was no need for Madame Roger-Miclos to play 
Beethoven, for in that composer's C minor Concerto she 
had won distinct approval at her début in the Waldorf- 
Astoria concert room. The test piece at the recital was 
Schumann’s “Carneval.” At the outset Madame Roger- 
Micles displayed audible traces of nervousness. This 
would serve as an ample explanation for the several tech 
nica! mishaps that marred the opening of the “Carneval.” 
Lhe pianist’s wide experience soon came to her aid, how- 
ever, and as the concert proceeded all traces of nervous- 
ness disappeared entirely. Madame Roger-Miclos gave a 
rather free reading of the Schumann number. This is 
me of the pieces for which there can be laid down no set 
standard of interpretation. It is a series of sketches, a 
variegated assortment of miniature tone pictures, held to 
gether merely by a comprehensive title and the veriest 
thread of a musical story, Rosenthal has published a 
keen analysis of the “Carneval,” but with characteristic 
truthfulness his brother pianists will tell you that they 
have never heard of it. Madame Roger-Miclos plays the 
“Carneval” in an edition judiciously abridged, and most 
of it she plays with decided bravura. There was poetry, 
too, in separate sections, like the “Chopin,” “Aveu,” “Pa- 
pillons” and “Eusebius.” The big march had plenty of 
spirit and power. 

The Haydn Variations were done delightfully. Ma- 
dame Roger-Miclos’ pianissimo and her fluent scale play- 
ing are so exceptional that they might almost be called 
specialties. The Chopin impromptu was perhaps a trifle 
too restless, The middle section lost greatly in eloquence 
by being hurried. The rapid passages, of course, were 
clear and brilliant. The familiar Valse was deservedly re 
warded with insistent applause. In the Ballade, again, 
Madame Roger-Miclos seemed to delight in evading all 
cut and dried traditions. The obvious never happens. As 
a rule such departures are not welcome to the pianistic 
ear, but of the extreme approbation of the audience there 
could not possibly be a doubt. The statuesque Parisian 
manages to conquer many prejudices by dint of her ex- 
cellent musicianship. 

The third group of pieces gave the player a splendid 
opportunity for the display of exquisite salon pianism 
The Ten-Brink “Gavotte” was redemanded. It is dedi 
cated to Madame Roger-Miclos. The Borodine number 
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was replete with effective tonal combinations and tasteful 
pedaling. Godard’s ““Mazurka” is a typical Parisian par 
lor piece, and it could not have been given with more 
esprit and grace. The Liszt Rhapsody revealed Madame 
Roger-Miclos as a finger technician of utmost agility, and 
in her reading there was not lacking the temperament that 
is in place when one ends a program with Liszt. There 
were numerous recalls for the handsome pianist, and at 
last she played as an encore Chopin’s C sharp minor 
Valse. The hall was well filled and the enthusiasm con- 
stant. 
to attempt a description of Madame Roger-Miclos’ black 
It that the right 


It is too much for a mere chronicler of concerts 


and gold gown. was gorgeous. Is 


word? 


THE WALLIS-LEVI RECITAL. 
RANCIS FISCHER POWERS regaled his friends with 
a choice program, when last Saturday he presented 
Frederick Wallis, of Kansas City, Mo., and Miss Florence 
Levi, of New York, assisted by Miss Julia C. Allen, Karl 
Kirk, Mr. Har Briggs. Miss 
Levi we have heard before in recital, and no higher tribute 
that her numbers 
le and a beauty of tone color 


More than 


Powers and Id Stewart 


could be paid to her work than to say 
were given with a finish of sty 
ing which never failed to captivate her hearers 


ordinary interest attached to Mr. Wallis’ appearance in 
recital, as he is one of Kansas City’s best baritones, and is 
in New York to further his musical education with Mr: 
Powers, being a member of Mr. Powers’ summer class in 


Kansas City. Mr. Wallis has certainly not been overrated 


His work disclosed a rich baritone voice, and a true art 
ist. Mr. Wallis’ progress under Mr. Powers’ instruction 
has been more than usually rapid—h inging in addition 
betrayed a deep student, else how could he have so faith 
fully copied Mr. Powers’ admirable method, notably his 


mezzo voce. Kansas City may well be proud of having among 


her other excellent possessions so able a representative of 


the divine art” as Mr. Wallis proved himself to be on 
Saturday last. The trios for violin, ‘cello and piano, ren 
dered by Miss Allen and Messrs. Kirk and Briggs re 


spectively, need not be commented upon, since our readers 


are familiar with the contributions these artists make from 


time to time at these function Each being an artist in the 


truest sense of the term, it follows logically that their play 


ing leaves nothing to be desired to the trained musical ear 
As Mr. Powers was in the throes of 
were deprived of the pleasure of hearing him sing at 
affair, the only regrettable feature of an uncommonly fine 


The program follows: 


la grippe, his guests 


th 


nis 


afternoon of music 


Serenade (first movement Bargic 
Miss Allen, Karl Kirk and Mr. Briggs 

Von Ewiger Liebe Brahms 

Feldeinsamkeit Brahr 

Warum? ... I'schaikowsky 

Madchenaug Moszkowsk 

Frederick Wa 

Ob Heller Tag I'schaikowsky 

So Schmerzlich so Selig I'schaikowsk 

Nur, wer die Sehnsucht kenr I'schaikowsky 

Miss Florence Levi 

Morgen R. Strauss 

\llerseelen R. Straus 

In Autumn Carl Solbrugt 

Slumber Song R. Frar 
Mr. W 

Novelette Gad 

Miss Allen, Ka Kirk Mr. Briggs 
Recitative, O Patria, I Vespri Sicilian Verd 
Cavatina, O tu Palermo, I Vespri Sic Verd 
Francis Fischer P 

Waldwe August Bung 

Die Lorele August Bunger 

Ich Liebe Dic Herman Spielter 

Still Herman Spieclter 
\i ls 

Killiekrankie Her n Wetzle 

Remembrance Carl Buscl 

The Clown’s Ser Isidore Luckstone 

Border Ballad I 1 H. Cowen 
Mr W 

\ Leor 1 G ] I Donizett 

Miss Le und Mr \ 
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Obituary. 





Max Julius Scherhey. 
AX JULIUS SCHERHEY, the vocal teacher, died at 


his home, 780 Park avenue, Sunday night, after sev- 
Mr. Scherhey suffered from a com- 
plication of diseases. Pulmonary and stomach troubles 
were followed Saturday by acute gastritis. Before coming 
Mr. Scherhey conducted a 

A number of his pupils 
and among his 
church choirs 


M 


eral months’ illness. 


to New York, seven years ago, 
vocal school in Berlin, Germany 
are singing at European opera houses 


ing in 


g1 


American pupils there are many sin 





M. J. ScHERHEY 
Several of his nati puy are making reers on the con 
rt stage. One ol best pupils is his widow, Mrs 
Louise Scherhey, the well known contralto. Before her 
marriage to Mr. Scherhey, a few years ago, Mrs. Scherhey 
was a Miss Mengel 
The deceased teacher was born in Russia March 19, 1861 


His premature death will be a shock to many pupils, friends 


and acquaintance, among whom he was very popular. Mr. 
Scherhey was a member of the Tonkiinstler Society. A 
delegation from the society attended the funeral services 
held this morning at the home of Mrs. Scherhey 
Kathrin Hilke’s Song Recital. 
ISS KATHRIN HILKE will sing the following 
songs at her recital Mendelssohn Hall tomor- 
row afternoon (Thursday) 
Caro n ben Giordan 
Gia il sole dal Gange Scarlatti 
Die Lotusblur Schumann 
Er ist’s Schumann 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlumme Brahms 
I ics Réssiein Paderewsk 
Der Mondscheir A. von Fielitz 
I< ste am Zaune A. von Fielitz 
Die Nacht ist schwarz A. von Fielitz 
Par le Sentier Theo, Dubois 
I'Eternelle Idol Augusta Holmés 
Pourqu rester sé Saint-Saéns 
Serenade ... Piern¢ 
Du bist die Rul Schubert 
Warum? I'schaikowsky 
Gute Nacht Dvorak 
Waldruf Schmidt 
Ein Traun Grieg 
Oh, Let Night Speak of Me Chadwick 
rhe Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gi Arthur Foote 


Royal COnServatorium of Music in Leipaig 





The examination for admission will take place on Wednesday and Thursday, April 15 and 16, 1903, between 
9 and 12 o'clock. The personal application for this examination has to be made Tuesday, April 14, 1/08, in 
the office of the Conservatorium. The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruetion, namely, Piano, 
all Stringed and Wind Instruments, Organ, Solo Singing and thorough training for the Opera, Chamber Music, 
Orchestra and Sacred Music, History of Music and Theory. Director of the Musical Department is Prof. Arthur 


Nikisch, Conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts. 


The instructors, among others, are : Professor Hermann, Professor 


Klengel, Kapellmeister Sitt, Paul Homeyer (Organist of the Gewandhaus), Professor Schreck, Concertmeister 
Hilf, Hans Becker, Alfred Reisenauer, Rob. Teichmiiller, Emil Pinks, Stephan Krehl, Heinrich Zél!lner, ete. 
Prospectuses, in German and English, sent gratis on application 


Leipzic, January, 1903. 


Director of the Royal Conservatorium of Music, 
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one else 
thing. Then came a realization of the obligation of 


MISSION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
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than the religious? 


nized that i 


ing with each succeeding decade. 
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Centuries past 


that 
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Religion used 
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world other 
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grow 


is 


to consist of saying one’s prayers or paying, som 


for saying 


church to look after 


to be kept in healthy condition 


sano meant 
well as other. 
From that the 


church schools, church gymnasiums, chur: 


departments of human activity and education, 


braries, 
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church 


for 


them 


which 


a good condition 


has 


church amusements 


amounted to the san 

body, if the soul within “ 
Mens sana in corpor 

for churchly activities 
reached out until we ave 

h bat I 
the church has t hed a 
but less t 


education than other m The church was once the 
fountain head of all that was good and pure in music—th 
for her own purposes and n particularly that musical 
taste might be cultivated among the masses It was a 
factor in the church machinery at a time when the ma 
chinery was more important than what might be ground 


therein 


and as the 


practice 


1 1 
to 1OOK 


Now that the grist is held to be of supreme value 












church is broadening its work in the elevatior 
of humanity by all possible means, it is especially fitting 
that the value of music as a means to this end should |} 
recognized and receive its due prominence 
And music is recognized to a rtain exten B 
church stops short, in many cas f full recognition, « 
f the use of music in its best forms. The public is taught 
to the church for all that is good in thought an 
But, too often, when that public goes the 
church service it hears only music th ht and trivia 
a grade of music that would not be tolerated in any 
self respecting concert hall. Frequently the assigned rea 
son is lack of finances, but the real reason will | 


to lie in the lack of appreciation both for the duty 
church and the power of good music I] 


of knowledge of what good 


coming recognized as one of the pract 


us 


as weli 
ic really is 


ical 


means ol 


aS ima 


Music is be 
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ng human sources of activity and as a means of elevatior 

















EDWARD ILES’ 


VOCAL 


SC 


and refinement, and the sult is the broader minde: 
churches are turning more an nusic for its 
And from this comes a betterment of the musical part « 
the service and a service largely musical, such as the V« 
per service and the sacred concert. Good music is ordi 
narily expensive in this country In Europe, the land of 
ibsidized opera and governmental bands, good musi 
meted out with each recurring night and n. Here. 
me wishes to hear music of a high class, he must pay 
well for the privilege. In the old intries, where gran 
ypera can be heard for 20 or 25 cents, and where the m 
tary bands give daily concerts, and where the old maste 
and the best modern writers comprise the church progran 
the poorest people are love wit é n musi 

The cost of hearing the best opera fr $2 to $7 
best symphony concerts from 50 cents to $2, and only a fe 
accommodated at the lower figure. Recitals by artist 
good standing cost from $1 to $5 a se The result 
these prices is that the poor hear 1 ery | 
best music, should they so desire. 

It remains for the church to grasp the opp nity at 

give the people good music and plenty of Not 

washy gospel hymns, n he inanities ground ¢ 

y the yard t make t re (tT 
called sacred ballad, | n ft dignity 

Modern broad ideas are that h 
the best building, the t preach ! ervic ‘ 
naturally the best mt ut its finances will permit. Of 
ten, when it comes the ques f at 

give adequate presentati the purest we 
of truth through the medium of the weakest of 1 
drivel—W. Francis Gates, in Los Angeles Express 
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His method 
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Evidence 
good training imparted 
by Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for 
ward a number of pu- 
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Ver Particulars apply to ‘‘Saturday Extra Depar 


5 heap music reporter of the New York Times says 

that at its latest concert the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra played “fully as well as it has at any time 
this season.” What an equivocal compliment! 


|= thrift of these music reporters on some of 

the New York dailies is amazing. The marine 
expert of the Sun, who makes nautical reports of 
local concerts, is now giving annotated singing les- 
sons. His pupils should excel in such gems of song 
as “Over the Bounding Main,” “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep” and “Nancy Lee.” 





A? last THE Musica Courier can proclaim its 

victory. The star system died through ex- 
haustion. Mr. Grau can find no more stars and the 
present ones are sung to death. The combination 
has ceased and had to cease, and it was predicted 
years ago in this paper that it would through nat- 
ural events cease, the critics of the daily papers 
notwithstanding. Now the opportunity will arise 
for the introduction of the American spirit into the 
Opera House. 





HE dissatisfaction of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety with its present condition will result in 
the election this coming spring of a new conductor, 
which will make the régime of Walter Damrosch 
just one season. If the readers of THE Musica 
Courter will examine 
NEW PHILHARMONIC the back files of this 
CONDUCTOR. paper they will find that 
this was predicted at 

the time of Damrosch’s election. 

Mr. Bullerjahn, who came to this country in 
December and conducted an orchestral concert at 
Carnegie Hall, making a good impression, is a 
candidate for the position. Herman H. Wetzler is 
mentioned, but is not a candidate. Mr. Wetzler 
is a rigorous disciplinarian and will not accede to 
certain old theories regarding rehearsals, and is 
therefore unpopular with the musicians. There 
has been a great deal of unfavorable criticism on 
the work of the Philharmonic during the season, 
and the receipts have fallen off instead of having 
increased, and nothing could be accomplished 
under the leadership of Mr. Damrosch to satisfy 
the Society, either artistically or financially. What 
is the matter with Mr. Hertz? 





HERE is a rumor afloat that the music critic of 
the New York Tribune was to leave for 
Europe this week. THe Musicat Courter put it- 
self in connection with the Tribune editorial rooms 
yesterday, and in reply to a question referring to 
this rumor the city editor of the 
Tribune telephoned: “I will 
neither affirm nor deny it until 
the Managing Editor, who will 
be here at three o’clock, can be consulted.” The 
Tribune is in the habit of making such inquiries 
every day dozens of times, and THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER, in making this inquiry, simply followed the 
usual form of journalism. The rumor afloat this 
week was to the effect that the music critic of the 
Tribune was to leave here for Europe or to leave 
the paper. Concerning this matter THe MusicaL 
CourIER can say nothing definite, and it could go 
no higher than the editorial rooms of the Tribune 
itself. 

It must be remembered that on Saturday morn- 
ing all the daily papers except the Tribune pub- 
lished the information regarding Mr. Conried’s suc- 
cessorship to Mr. Grau, and as the music critic of 
The Tribune has been referred to by some jokers as 
the “Dean of the critics” in this city, it seemed a 


IS THIS 
CRITIC OUT? 





remarkable condition of affairs that the most im- 
portant musical item of the year should have been 
missed by the Tribune, and published by all the 
other papers, including the Morning Knews and 
the Yiddish Post. 





ROF. HORATIO PARKER, of Yale, is to be 
the organist at the Fifth Avenue Collegiate 
Church after May 1. He will come to the city on 
Saturday, and spend Saturday and Sunday here in 
rehearsals and service. Mr. Herman H. Wetzler, 
the conductor of symphony concerts in this city, has 
been the organist, but it is impossible for anyone 
who is working on scores and on new works, in 
order to produce them properly and to get orchestras 
into proper condition, to divide his energy, hence 
Mr. Wetzler was obliged to retire, and in addition 
to this he is supposed to be working on a Permanent 
Orchestra scheme. 





*_* *& & * 


S fashion doth decree to us 
The opera must be “done” ; 
The opera grand with flare and fuss, 
With * * * * * who sing for fun. 


For fun it is to them quite sure, 

At rates for which they sing; 
Sopranos, altos, tenors pure, 

The * * * * * are quite the thing. 


In Europe money must be cheap, 
For * * * * * get little pay; 

Those who here a night ($)500 reap, 
Sing there for ($)10 a day. 


The accident to Grau Maurice 
The * * * * * upset quite much; 

They now will find a deep abyss, 
Between millions and their touch. 


In Munich where the beer doth flow 
The salaries are quite bum; 

The basso with his voice so low 
Gets ($) nine a night to hum. 


But see the Berlin salary list, 
How * * * * * are paid out there; 
Brunnhilde screams and makes a fist, 
At ($) ten an opera air. 


In Milan * * * * * are quite galore, 
They sing and get no pay; 

The system there doth make them sore, 
For there they pay to play. 


How doth Paris treat the * * * * *? 
On boulevards they’re tramps; 
Because they cannot ride in cars, 
No “mun” for postage stamps. 


Oh * * * * * so proud, and salaried high! 
How could you ever twinkle? 

’Cept in the land of pumpkin pie, 
Where money’s the proper wrinkle. 


Without the Yankee Doodle pile 
You * * * * * would all go homeward; 
And walk your way from mile to mile, 
Until you reach the boneyard. 


But now the salary crime is doomed, 
For Conried’s more artistic; 

He’s going to have his own self boomed, 
Without the * * * * * acoustic. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little * * * * *, 
How we wonder where you are; 
Down comes the salary from on high, 

The music critic says good-by. 
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Conried Succeeds Grau. 





A REVOLUTION 


The Star System 


IN OPERA. 


to Be Discarded. 





A STOCK company will be organized this week 

which is to finance grand opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House under the management of 
Heinrich Conried, of the Irving Place Theatre, and 
at the head of this company the name of Henry 
Morgenthau will probably appear. A variety of ex- 
tensive schemes and propositions are embraced in 
this combination, which is to represent the succes- 
sorship to the Maurice Grau Opera Company, and 
the far reaching effects of it are expected not only 
to be of a financial and commercial nature but also 
of an artistic one. 

In the first place, Mr. Morgenthau is the presi- 
dent of one of the great trust companies of this city, 
which embraces in its special field the handling of 
real estate transactions. Within a short time the 
Government is to decide upon a site for the new 
post office in this city, and the vicinity of the Metro- 
politan Opera House is contemplated as a location. 
In this fact can be seen the far reaching objects of 
the people associated with Mr. Morgenthau in form- 
ing some kind of an association with the owners of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, a building which is 
doomed from the rapid advance of business and 
other enterprises in the neighborhood in which it is 
located. Some time past the very people with whom 
Mr. Morgenthau is associated cast upon the site of 
the Plaza Hotel, at the entrance of the park at 
Fifth Avenue, for a proper location for a new 
opera house, under the impression as real estate 
experts that the present Metropolitan Opera 
House would soon become useless for its pur- 
poses and too costly, on account of its great 
value and its inability to cope with the possibilities 
of future profit in its present condition. The build- 
ing is obsolete as a financial investment without the 
opera, and with the opera it is too costly, consider- 
ing the possibilities of future real estate conditions 
in that vicinity. The new opera house to be erected 
would be of such a character as to become a success- 
ful real estate enterprise, and property in the neigh- 
borhood would also become more valuable. This is 
the gist of the movements, so far as the financial 
interests are concerned, in addition to the specula- 
tion that is centred in opera, under the management 
of Mr. Conried. Mr. Morgenthau is looked upon as 
one of the most competent experts in the real estate 
line in this city of New York. He is a friend of 
Mr. Conried, and he and the others who are to or- 
ganize this stock company, which is to succeed the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company corporation, will 
have their eyes therefore not only upon the opera 
and its possible income, but also upon what can be 
done with the owners of the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, with reference to future real estate 
movements. So far so good. 


Conried. 


Mr. Conried is an artistic stage director and a 
manager of German dramatic productions at the 
Irving Place Theatre. He has made stage drama a 
study. He is a man of literary inclinations, and a 
scholar in his particular field. He is a student, earn- 
est and sincere, and he has for years observed the 
utter absence of the artistic spirit in the manage- 
ment of grand opera at the Metropolitan. Mr. 


Conried has been engaged for many years in bring- 
ing dramatic stars to this country in the manner of 
the Continental method, which is based upon invita- 
tions so called, but which represents the engage- 
ments otherwise of leading actors or stars, for the 
purpose of increasing the interest in the perform- 
ance, and showing the specialties in which they ex- 
cel. He has known all about this star system, which 
in the dramatic field has also developed into a liter- 
ary nuisance, destroying very frequently the balance 
of the ensemble, and limiting the artistic sphere of 
the literary intention of great dramatic and musical 
works. 

This whole question of the star system has been 
thoroughly exhausted in the discussions of this pa- 
per during the last ten or fifteen years, and due re- 
gard has been had for the managers and for Mr. 
Grau and their inability to cope with the public taste, 
which demanded the star system at the sacrifice of 
the dramatic and artistic unity of the performance. 
Mr. Grau was a victim of it, and gradually the stars 
became so insolent that it brought about a reckless- 
ness in contracts, a recklessness in performance, and 
a recklessness in conduct generally, which resulted 
in a complete demoralization of opera and grand 
opera in this country. People have become edu- 
cated specially to attend performances of the stars 
only, and this reached such a radical stage that star 
casts were finally necessary in order to attract pay- 
ing houses. The finances may have been success- 
ful, although that is a question on account of the 
immense salaries paid to these people; but the artis- 
tic results were nil. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the daily critics of New York City, with a few 
exceptions, in booming this kind of work, the fact 
remains today that the new manager, Mr. Conried, 
believes it a failure, and manifests a purpose to give 
to the people of New York opera as it should be 
given, and not opera stars as they should be heard. 
We have had again this season numberless instances 
of performances prorogued because of the sickness 
of stars. That is to say, the operas themselves be- 
came secondary by reason of the fact that they 
would only be given when certain stars were cast 
in them. Mr. Conried proposes that this method of 
subserviency to a system, which is fraught with the 
greatest peril to art, should be relegated to the past, 
and that we should have an opera like that in 
all the cities of Europe where the artistic taste pre- 
vails, and on the Continent especially, and where 
the stars simply take their place in the galaxy, to- 
gether with the other performers, to establish an ab- 
solutely necessary equilibrium essential for work. 

In olden times when the opera composers wrote 
operas for certain singers, for the purpose of dis- 
playing certain characteristics of certain voices, it 
may have been very well to have certain stars per- 
form, but in this day when opera is written as an 
artistic structure, for the purpose of promulgating 
certain musical and dramatic principles, beginning 
with the days of Berlioz and Wagner, who were 
men that had no particular singers in view, and 
could not have had them in view when they wrote 
great works, the star system means a death knell to 
the project. Mr. Conried understands this thor- 
oughly. He is in zxsthetic communion with the 
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actual spirit of modern dramatic work, which also 
includes the musico-dramatic works of the modern 
day, and these must be heard in New York, if we 
are to learn anything about music in its modern 
sense as applied to the stage. 

Mr. Grau could not do so. People who have been 
clamoring for new operas have forgotten that Mr. 
Grau was under the subservient control of the stars, 
and that if they did not propose to study, rehearse 
or sing these new operas there was no possibility 
of giving them. And leaving aside the defects of 
the Metropolitan Opera House stage and the lack 
of the scenic display and the absence of the proper 
modern mechanism for stagecraft, the new operas, 
of course, could not be heard here. With Mr. Con- 
ried there will be a different story, because with 
him it must be the opera, and the modern opera 
artistically produced, with such singers as can be 
drafted from the various countries, and for the pur- 
pose of placing before the people the works artistic- 
ally, instead of the artists and their individual ré- 
clame at the sacrifice of the production. 

The theory has been thoroughly cultivated here 
under Mr. Grau’s management that there is only a 
limited number of singers who are fit. for the per- 
formances on the Metropolitan stage. The daily 
critics, by reason of their personal relations with 
these stars and their business relations with them, 
have educated the public to the point of actually 
believing that Europe and America are denuded of 
singers capable of doing justice to great works; so 
that it is understood here that unless we have these 
eight or ten or twelve singers who have been identi- 
fied with the Metropolitan during the last ten years, 
we can have no artistic performances. This delu- 
sion was due to business propositions. The singers 
and the critics have become household friends, and 
the singer, shrewd enough in keeping the main ob- 
ject in view, has impressed these critics in various 
directions with the idea that Europe can furnish no 
further singers, and that American singers are not 
adapted to grand opera. Therefore the wail has arisen 
in certain daily papers that if Mr. Conried should 
abolish the star system there would be no singers 
left to do justice to the works. Let us state here 
that the weekly account of performances, as they 
are read in this paper from nearly all the large cities 
of the globe, illustrate the fact that either New 
York is the only musical city in the world, and that 
the audiences in all the other large cities are idiots, 
or the reverse. Either the musical people of this 
city constitute an aggregation of fools, who have 
been misled through the business condition that 
prevails here between the artists and the critics, or 
the people of Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Paris, 
St. Petersburg and ‘Brussels, and all the large cen- 
tres of intelligence in Europe, are idiots in listening 
to singers who cannot sing, and clamoring for their 
continued engagements, and believing that they are 
hearing when they are not hearing! 

What is there in all this New York musical life 
anyway associated with the opera? Why should not 
Mr. Conried put an end to this farce at the Metro- 
politan? Why should he not identify himself with 
the elevation of musical art in New York City? 
Why should he pay any attention to the editorial 
article in the New York Sun of Sunday, which de- 
plores his appointment, when the critic of the New 
York Sun is associated in a business relation as a 
librettist with Mr. Conried’s chief competitor in the 
application for the management, and therefore had a 
proper business object in advocating him as a suc- 
cessor of Mr. Grau, the business object being that if 
Mr. Damrosch’s opera, “Cyrano de Bergerac,” is 
presented naturally the librettist would share in the 
renown of such a work, and renown is business? 
There is no reason, whatever, why Mr. Conried 
should not go on and give opera in the city of New 
York as the people of intelligence in Europe see it 
all the time. The people of Europe exist without 
the eight or ten stars that have been making New 
York a very tiresome operatic centre, and let it be 
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said here that these stars have deprecated in every 
conceivable manner the engagement or encourage- 
ment of any American singers. 

Why have we no American operatic singers here 
on the Metropolitan? Because during the last 
dozen years every attempt of an American singer 
to make a success on the stage has been decried and 
howled down by the critics of the daily papers 
even before the performance, with sneers and con- 
temptuous allusions. The relations of the Euro- 
pean star with the critic of the New York daily pa- 
pers have been of such a nature as to make it im- 
possible to get justice for an American singer in 
a New York daily paper! Mr. Conried is an Amer- 
ican. He is one of the adopted citizens of this 
country who has helped to elevate the standard of 
art here; he is completely identified with America. 
In Europe he is known as an American manager. 
He has been honored by the universities of this 
country and distinguished in many directions for 
his merit as a manager and high qualities as a citizen 
and as an artist, and he knows that there is material 
in this country for the development of the Ameri- 
can voice and American singer on the operatic 
stage, and he also believes in the development of 
the vernacular on the opera stage. He knows that 
the conglomerate and polyglot operas of the Met- 
ropolitan have been a disgrace, one singer singing 
in Italian, the other one in French, the chorus in 
Italian, the principals in German; without rehears- 
ing, without scenery, and without any effort at all 
to produce the quality of the work before the peo- 
ple, but simply to bring out these shining stars at 
the sacrifice of all justice to the composer himself. 

The institution has been an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the people! 

It has been the destruction of all American musi- 
cal values. 

It has been a money making scheme that has 

failed a number of times, and that with the retire- 
ment of Mr. Grau probably saved it from other 
dangers. 
It has been a corrupt institution all the way 
through, of which Mr. Grau himself is one of the 
victims. To such an extent has this thing been car- 
ried on here in the city of New York that there has 
been hardly a day during which the daily papers 
have not mentioned to some extent these operatic 
stars in one way or the other, if not in the musical 
column then in the columns of the daily events, and 
if not in those columns then in the society columns, 
and if not in those columns then in the Euorpean 
dispatches, and if not in the European dispatches in 
some kind of a narrative, &c. To such a degree has 
this thing gone that it has become a well known 
fact among American musicians that nothing could 
be accomplished by them through the daily press of 
this town, all on account of the intimate association 
of the daily critics with these artists, who, with their 
continued return to America, were simply making it 
impossible to make any progress in opera 

There are people in the city of New York today 
who are identified with the cultivation of the opera 
in music who really believe that with the death of 
certain stars here the whole system of modern sing- 
ng must goto pieces. They are conscientiously con- 
vinced that there is no successor to Jean de Reszké 
existing or possible, and that if Madame Sembrich 
lies that is the end of coloratura singing, and that 
if anything should happen to Madame Nordica there 
can be no more satisfactory Brunnhildes and Isol- 
des, and that opera in Europe is merely child’s play, 
and that the only grand opera on earth is up there 
That is what the people 
helieve here after a training of a dozen years under 
the auspices of these delectable New York music 


in the 39th Street barn. 


ritics, with a few exceptions. These have become 
personal friends to such a degree that their whole 


conception of what opera means has been sub 


merged, and their general intelligence warped; or, 
on the other hand, their interests are so thoroughly 


identified that a proper judgment could not be ex- 
pected. 

What would the people of Copenhagen, a capital 
of intelligence in Europe, or the people of Munich, 
a place where music is supposed to be understood, 
or of Paris—what would the musical people of these 
communities say if they were told that there is a 
sincere conviction on the part of the musical public 
in this town here that with the end of de Reszké, or 
Sembrich, or Nordica, or any one of these singers, 
grand opera must cease on this earth, and that 
would be the end of it? Would they not look upon 
us with a pitying contempt similar to that with 
which we look upon the inhabitants of Patagonia? 
And this is no reflection upon the artistic abilities of 
these singers, for they smile at this anomaly. 

Mr. Conried will see to it that a new era is estab- 
lished under his auspices in which an education in 
music in opera will be in consistency with educa- 
tion in other spheres of life, and it is therefore a 
source of great and unmitigated delight to find a 
man who has the artistic taste finally at the head of 
the institution. 

It seems therefore within the line of probability 
that the Metropolitan Opera House at the end of 
Mr. Conried’s first lease will cease to be the temple 
of grand opera, and by that time a new project will 
be in active operation for the building of an opera 
house in consistency with modern theories, and that 
the location will be such as to end the barbarous 
custom that is prevailing at present in the reception 
of the crowds who come either by vehicle or cars; 
and it is a wonder to us that no accident has oc- 
curred, when we remember the impracticable means 
for moving the people in and out of the building. 
As we stated before it is barbarous, and that is the 
only word for it. In addition to this the opera 
house itself is no longer adapted for that purpose, 
it being a combination of restaurant, opera house, 
bachelor apartments and housekeeping establish- 
ments. It is more fitted for commercial purposes, 
and its exterior adds to the general disgrace of 
the architectural line of the street. There is hardly 
a city in Europe which has such a location in which 
the buildings and the street itself and the houses 
and the whole contour of the architecture is more 
abominable than in the section in which the opera 
house is situated. 

The city of New York, representing the greatest 
wealth that the world has ever concentrated in one 
municipality, should have an opera house which 
has architectural consonance in addition to its in- 
terior arrangements. The probability is that the 
men behind Mr. Conried will see that something 
of the kind will be established here and that we 
shall have a decent temple of music if we are to 
continue grand opera at all 

The next probability is that American influences 
will compel the admision of American students and 
American débutantes at the opera here, and that 
the English language will be cultivated for that 
purpose. We have had enough polyglot here., The 
performances which have been given which the 
critics here have so highly lauded were not under- 
The critics of the daily press here 
speak no German, the rest 
They do 
not speak French, and they have no culture in 
Italian. These operas which they heard might as 
well have been pantomime or worse so far as text 
is concerned. They should hereafter at least be 
able to hear and understand the text, and therefore 
English, for that reason alone, should be used. Not 
being practical or trained musicians, and not un- 


stood by them. 
—except one or two 
having no conception of the language. 


derstanding the text, how they could have existed 
as Critics is one of the mysteries of American jour 
nalism. 

The English language should be introduced by 
Mr. Conried with at least one performance a week 
or several performances a month, beginning in this 
manner, and then gradually developing it in order 
to show the contrast between an English perform- 





ance that is well balanced and an Italian, French 
and German performance. We are not suggesting 
anything particularly to Mr. Conried, because he is 
far superior to most people in this country on the 
subjects with which his name has been identified. 
but we have been advocating the opera in the ver- 
nacular, and consistently adhered to that principle as 
a basis for musical culture of the nation, and hence 
we are suggestive on that point. 

In the next place, events have taken such turn 
that Mr. Conried will not be compelled to select 
several of the incompetent orchestral conductors 
with which this town is unfortunately burdened 
Mr. Hertz, the German conductor, is a competent 
operatic director, and there are several others to be 
had who do not belong to the old tiresome Metro- 
politan clique. Mr. Conried will select such men 
from Europe and help to elevate-this departmen: 
of the opera, and there is a probability also that 
some striving young intelligent American 
ductor may get an opportunity to disclose his abili 
ties, not a man with a social pull possessed of no 
musical equipment to adapt him for orchestral con 
ducting, but a man free from all entanglements, 
who can show that we have in America also an 
opportunity to do something in opera. Mr. Con- 
ried can be independent, and will be able to show 


con 


and illustrate how broad minded and liberal he is 
in the contemplation of the American as a future 
possibility in opera. At the present time there are 
twenty-five to forty Americans singing in opera in 
Europe. Some of these people could be secured 
and others could be educated here in an operatic 
training department, where they would secure the 
necessary routine, and with their voices, and their 
ambition, and their energy stimulated by a feeling 
that the public is with them, and that the efforts oi 
the daily critic to discourage them have been neu- 
tralized, Americans will find themselves in a posi- 
tion to develop in this direction. 

Then, again, nauseating daily rehashed news re- 
garding the foreign star will end in the papers. 
There will be no motive hereafter for mentioning 
them, and we will have more excellent musical arti- 
cles, if possible, in the place of that pabulum. In 
the Herald on Monday some of these artists were 
already demonstrating their desire to interfere with 
Mr. Conried in his intention to have adequate re- 
hearsals. No one has heard Mr. Conried say any 
thing about rehearsals, for rehearsals with Mr 
Conried are just as necessary as the sunlight is for 
the earth. How can he understand a dramatic or 
musical representation without adequate rehearsal? 
And yet these stars told him that there could be no 
rehearsing with them; and the result will be that 
they will not rehearse with Mr. Conried. That 
seems to be perfectly natural. The daily papers 
will hereafter pay a little attention to other people 
outside of that galaxy which for the last ten or 
twelve years has obtruded itself to such a degree 
as to make it intolerable through the columns con- 
trolled by the music critics of the daily papers in 
this city. Some of these gentlemen have been the 
press agents of these artists. 
ity of being a press agent for an ensemble, and ar 
ensemble is what will take the place of this super 


There is no possibil 


annuated system. 

Mr. Conried will, we hope, do away with the 
ticket speculation in connection with the Metro 
politan Opera House scheme. There has been a 
combination in the opera house, and Mr. Grau has 
been held by many responsible for it. By means of 
this combination people who went to purchase tick- 
ets at the box office could not secure them, and had 
to buy them at news stands and from ticket specu 
lators at advances of 20 to 50 per cent., and fre 
quently more. A monstrous swindle has been per 
petrated by someone; it has brought thousand- 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars into the pock- 
ets of outsiders, and has frequently compelled the 
public to pay exorbitant prices to hear stars, and 


even the stars secured no benefit from this, because 





the extra money went into the hands of specu- 
lators. Mr. Conried will place himself under ever- 
lasting obligations to the intelligent and cultured 
people of this city if he will prove to them that 
tickets can be purchased at the advertised prices, 
and wil! introduce a plan which will make it im- 
possible for these speculators to benefit at the cost 
of the public, and frequently at his own cost. This 
is a reform which must be at once attended to, and 
there is no question whatever that the financial 
backers of Mr. Conried will aid him in every possi- 
ble way in bringing this about. The form of cor- 
ruption at the Metropolitan Opera House through 
this ticket speculating system has been one of the 
most arrant frauds with which New York has been 
identified in the line of public amusements. Here 
is a chance for Mr. Conried to demonstrate his in- 
telligence and his virility. It can be stopped. 
Again, another reform which Mr. Conried will 
undoubtedly bring about is the conduct of the em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan Opera House toward 
the public. The regulation of the usher system, the 
seating system, the admission of the people and 
other regulations in consistency with modern cul- 
ture; the cleanliness of the house, the question of 
drafts, and the whole stage supervision in its rela- 
tions with the public in front of the footlights. Great 
reform can be established in this, as well as in the 
appearance of the front of the theatre, the lobbies, 
the vestibules, &c. There is a sort of “tea room” 
in one of the galleries of the opera house which is 
nothing less than a barroom, where the men and 
women get togetherduring the entre-actes and drink 
whiskey. This has become such a habit that after 
each act the people who think themselves adapted 
for such a course visit these rooms and drink their 
then, instead of 


whiskies and and 


listening to the performances, they interrupt the 


“high-balls,” 


acts as they come into their boxes and seats, and 
frequently make it most unpleasant with their talk. 
This, together with much chattering in the boxes, 
makes many performances an impossibility. Mr. 
Conried will attend to this, and without any ques- 
tion will remedy it. Altogether, the whole com 
plete demoralization of the opera house has be 
come so apparent that it will require finally a re 
modeling and an entire new spirit. 

There can also be introduced by Mr. Conried, 
and undoubtedly he will do so, some special plan 
by which students in the music schools here and 
others identified with the study of music will be en- 
abled in a certain section of the house to get their 
tickets to hear afternoon and evening performances 
also at such prices as to aid in a general spread oi 
musical intelligence. The field is immense, and Mr 
Conried is the man to develop it 

Hence all those who have the interests of good 
opera and music at heart in this city are to be con- 
gratulated that certain other applicants have not 
been able to secure consideration from the direct 
ors of the Opera House. It would have been a sad 
day indeed for opera and music in this city if sucl 
parties had secured control. The musical demor- 
alization would have been beyond all conception, 
and there would have been no artistic effort, be 


cause there is none in those directions 


48 gentleman who runs the frisky musical 

column in the New York Evening Sun, occa- 
sionally tells some interesting little bits of operatic 
this writer 


gossip. Apropos, 


THAT ‘*DEAR must not for an instant be con- 
AMERICA.”’ founded with the marine expert 
who reports concerts for the 


morning edition of the Sun. The particular morsel 
of gossip that bears repetition here, and which was 
in the Evening Sun last week, runs as follows: 
Speaking of prima donnas recalls the fact that, with the 
single exception of Madame von Bardileben-Scheff, all 
the members of the Maurice Grau Opera Company have 
announced this week, more or less firmly, that they will 
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return to dear America next season for what is known as 


a song recitaltour, * * * 


‘ 

As soon as Grau’s retirement became settled the entire 
cast, from prima donna to basso profundo, as one woman 
as one man, they took carriages from their hotels to the 
nearest concert booking agencies. They subsequently de 
parted. As Monsieur, in one instance, described the in- 
terviews, you might as well have talked to children. They 
didn’t even know what a_song recital was. They wanted 
to give programs of operatic airs. Any old thing would 
do, so long as it was in their repertory. But one thing 
they must insist on was—upon the manager’s side 
guarantee. 

The manager figured up $500,000 as the amount of lia 
bility which any man must face who wanted to take thes 
singers at their word and pay them at their own terms 
Anybody with half a million cooling in his safe deposit 
vaults could simply have them all—if he didn’t mind tak- 
At the prevailing 


a casn 


ing the half million out of cold storage. 
rates on investments in other lines, the market for concert 


tours suddenly dropped many points below par 


A LMOST two months have passed since the ad 
vent of the year 1903. The first day of Janu- 
ary usually marks the dividing line between the two 


halves of our musical season. The latter half is 
commonly regarded as the more important. It is 
therefore just now that the 


COMPARISONS musical 


ARE ODIOUS. 


most significant 
events are supposed to be tak- 
ing place in this country. 
And what are these significant musical events? 
With the doings in New York, Boston and Chicago 
we are all familiar—or ought to be. We know that 
several novelties have recently been produced by the 
orchestras of New York, Boston, Chicago, Phila 
delphia, Cincinnati and Washington. There have 
been scattered recitals by pianists, singers, violin 
ists and ‘cellists, and about a dozen concerts by 
string quartets, trios and other chamber music or 
This represents the sum total of seri 
the 


—or for a period of seven weeks 


ganizations. 


ous musical endeavor in United States since 


1903 
Leaving out Paris, London and Berlin, let us se 


January 1, 


what the record is of the smaller Continental cities 
in Europe for the first fortnight in January. The 
places hereinafter enumerated are cities correspond 
ing in size and population to our own Albany, St. 
Louis, Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, Buffalo, Har- 
risburg, Charleston, Richmond, Newburgh, Day 
ton, Galveston, Bay City, Tucson, Louisville, Taco- 
ma, Butte, Worcester, Montpelier, Reading, &c. 
On January 6 the small town of Altenburg et 
gaged the Riedel Singing Society, of Leipsic, for a 


concert with the Altenburg Symphony Orchestra 
Georg Gohler was the director. Compositions per- 
formed were by Joh. Hermann Schein (1586-1630), 
Cornelius Freundt (1591), Bach, Gohler, Thomas 
Morley Hassler (1564-1612), 
toldi (1556-1622), Dowland (1562-1626), Eccard 
(1553-1611), Mendelssohn, Schumann and Haupt 
mann. In Altona, on January 9, there was a most 
interesting concert of old and modern motets. In 
Antwerp, on January 7, there was a Wagner and 
Beethoven concert by the Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of M. Edward 
Baden-Baden the Municipal Symphony Orchestra, 
on January 9, gave a concert, with two soloists. 
Carl Flesch played Mozart’s E flat Violin Concerto, 
and the orchestra contributed works by Weber, 
Hans Hermann, Charpentier, &c. The director was 
Paul Hein. On January 11 the Municipal Orches- 
tra in Basle played Franck’s D minor Symphony, 
Mary 


(1557-1002), Gas 


Keurvels. In 


and several overtures and lesser numbers. 
Garnier, of Paris, the “Bell Song,” from 
“Lakmé.” The director was Hermann Suter. In 
Bielefeld, on January 7, there was a concert by the 
local Philharmonic Orchestra. The program of 
fered Liszt’s “Christus,” Beethoven’s Septet and 
Schubert’s C major Symphony. The leader was 
W. Lamping. Two nights later, also in Bielefeld, 
the regular Municipal Orchestra gave its concert, 
with works of Weber, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Strauss. The conductor was Traugott Ochs. Janu- 
ary 12, Bielefeld heard Joseph Joachim play Bach’s 


sang 
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Chaconne,” some of the Brahms-Joachim Hunga 
rian dances, and two sonatas, by Beethoven, for vio- 
On January 10 the Braunschweig 
rhuille 


lin and piano. 
Beethoven, 
In Breslau, January 


Quartet produced works by 
(new) and Brahms (Sextet). 
7, a local orchestra gave a concert, with works by 
(“Hungaria,”” symphonic 


The soloist was Leopold Godowsky, 


Smetana, Liszt poem ) 
and Wagner. 
who played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor Concerto. 
Che conductor was Dr. George Dohrn. In Brinn 
the Fitzner Quartet, on January 11, played quartets 
by Haydn, Wickenhausser (new) and Beethoven. 
Lhe Cothen Orchestra played on January 8 works 
by Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms. Irma Saenger 
Sethe, the soloist, played Vieuxtemps’ D minor Con 
certo. The leader was Hans Winderstein, of Leip 
sic. January 8 the Dessau String Quartet gave a 
program of three numbers, by Rubinstein, Strauss 
and Brahms. In Dresden, January 9, the Royal 
Opera Orchestra played a new orchestral work by 
Paul Dukas, and also symphonies by Brahms and 
Schubert. The 
January 6, played two Beethoven works and one by 
Raff. In the same city the Philharmonic Orchestra 


gave a concert January 2, under the direction of 


Kronenburg String Quartet, on 


Georg Hiittner. The program included the names 
of Cherubini, Mackenzie, Svendsen (D major Sym 
phony), Gade, Gluck, Ponchielli and Tschaikowsky, 
January 9 the Kronenburg Philharmonic gave its 
fifteenth concert of this season. In Elberfeld Petsch 
nikoff played Mozart’s A major Concerto on Janu 
14 he seventh Elberfeld symphony concert 
took place January 12, under the leadership of Dr. 
here were works by Spohr (Sym 


ary 


Hans Haym. 
phony) and Berlioz. Concertmaster Barleben played 
January 14 


the Frankfort Trio gave a Beethoven evening. Jan 


Vieuxtemps’ D minor Violin Concerto. 


uary 11 there was a Sunday orchestral concert, with 
a Mendelssohn-Schubert program, and January 2 
there was a concert by the Museum-Gesellschaft 
Berlioz’s “Fantastic” Symphony was the feature of 
Eugen d’Albert played the Liszt E 
Weber 


An orchestral con 


the program. 
flat 
The director was Gustav Kogel 


Concerto, and the “Concertstuck,” by 


cert also took place in Frankfort on January 4 
l‘reiburg, on January 5, produced quartets by Bee 
thoven and Brahms, and Thuille’s new Piano Quin 
tet. The Geneva Orchestra early in January did a 
Haydn symphony, a Liszt symphonic poem and the 
love scene from R. Strauss’ “Feuersnoth.” Ernesto 
Consolo was the soloist in Martucci’s piano concerto 
Che director was Willy Rehberg. In the same city 
Henri Marteau’s Quartet, on January 13, played 
new string quartets by Marteau and Karl Klingler, 


rhe 


Faust” 


and the Schumann Quartet in A major Gera 


Orchestra, on January 12, gave Liszt’s 


Symphony, and works by Weingartner, R. Strauss 
Georg Wille played d’Albert’s ‘Cello 
rhe 
Conservatory Orchestra, early in January, gave a 


Handel, 


and Weber. 


Concerto. The leader was Kleemann Graz 


concert, with numbers by Klughardt, 


Weber and Josef Fischen August Plamenigg 
played a concerto for obo« rhe leader was Carl 


Hansgen. In The Hague, on January 7, Schu 
and also 


Lu 


Beethoven's 


mann’s “Rhenish” Symphony was given, 
works by Van Eyken, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 
cient from Bordeaux, played 
Violin Concerto. The W 


The Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra, on January 
S ’ J : 


Capet, 


leader was Mengelberg 


Brahms’ 


9, gave Third Symphony, and pieces by 
Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Weber and Bizet. The solo 
ist was Rosa Olitzka. The leader was Prof. Rich- 
ard Barth. The Hamm Chorus, on January 9, pro 
duced Schumann’s “Paradise and Peri.” Phe 
Royal Orchestra, in Hanover, on January 10, 


played a Bruckner symphony, and smaller works by 
Liszt, Mozart, Joachim and Brahms. Gabriele Wik 
was heard in Spohr’s Eighth 


trowitz, the soloist, 


Concerto. Heidelberg, January 12, presented Bala 
kirew’s C major Symphony, and works by Weber, 
The Dr 


Cologne Quartet 


Charpentier and Wagner leader was 
Philipp Wolfrum. The 


gave an interesting concert on January 13 


tring 


Eugen 
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d’Albert led the seventh Giirzenich orchestral con- 
cert there. In Copenhagen, at the eighth Palae 
concert (under the direction of Joachim Andersen), 
there were unfamiliar works by Ludolf Nielsen 
(symphonic poem), Sextus Miskow, Melartin, 
Merikanto and Borresen. The Laibach Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, on January 4, played Mozart’s E 
flat Symphony, and in the same city the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, on January 6, presented 
Mendelssohn’s Octet, Brahms’ Sextet and R. 
Strauss’ Sonata for ’cello and piano. The thir- 
teenth Gewandhaus concert took place in Leipsic, 
January 15, under Nikisch’s direction. The Chem- 
nitz Orchestra gave a Leipsic concert on January 
12, under Max Pohle’s leadership. D’Albert was 
the soloist, and played Liszt’s “Todtentanz.” The 
Magdeburg Orchestra performed, on January 5, a 
program of works by Smetana, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Schubert, Gerlach, Saint-Saéns, Brahms and 
Eduard Levy. On January 7, also in Magdeburg, 
the Harmonie Orchestra, under J. Krug-Waldsee, 
gave a symphony concert. And again in Magde- 
burg, on January 10, the Merchants’ Orchestra 
(amateur) played a symphony by Bruckner. In 
Mayence,on January 12,there was the Second Piano 
Quintet, by Sgambati. On January 7 the same city 
heard Haydn’s “Seasons.” The Marseilles Orches- 
tra played on January 11. Oliveira, the soloist, per- 
formed the first Bruch Concerto. The leader was 
Paul Viardot. The Montreux Orchestra, under 
Oscar Juttner, on January 14, did Goldmark’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, Strauss’ Prelude to “Guntram,” a 
suite by Bach and an overture by Mendelssohn. 
Milhausen’s Orchestra gave two concerts in the 
first fortnight of January. Nordhausen had an or- 
chestral concert on January 8. The soloist was 
Celeste Chop-Groenevelt, who played Tschaikow- 
sky’s B flat minor Concerto for piano. The same 
lady was the soloist on January 12, in Nuremberg, 
where the second Philharmonic orchestral concert 
was led by Wilhelm Bruch. The first concert by 
this orchestra was on January 5. The Oberhausen 
municipal concert was on January 11, and that of 
Prague on January 12. The first Kaim concert in 
Munich, under Felix Weingartner’s direction, took 
place on January 10, and the second on January II. 
Strassburg’s fifth symphony concert, led by Profes- 
sor Stockhausen, occurred on January 13. The 
Weimar Royal Orchestra played on January 12, 
under Krzyzanowski’s leadership. Busoni played 
Beethoven’s G major Piano Concerto and a Spanish 
rhapsody, with orchestra, by Busoni-Liszt. In Vi- 
enna the fourth symphony concert was on January 
7. In Wiesbaden the sixth orchestra concert was 
on january 8. Hugo Heermann assisted. In Zu- 
rich Professor Hegar’s orchestra played on January 
6. Berlioz’s “Harold” Symphony was the feature 
on that evening. 

Again let it be remembered that this is the rec- 
ord for a single fortnight—from January 1 to 
January 14—and that there has been made no 
mention of opera productions. Nearly all of the 
cities named, and many more besides, have their 
own opera houses and their own company. There 
are in Germany alone more than forty opera per- 
formances on each night of the musical season. 

The Chicago Orchestra threatens to disband, and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra ought to dis- 
band. -New York, the acknowledged metropolis of 
musical America, has no permanent orchestra, no 
permanent opera and no municipal conservatory. 

The musical endeavor of our inland towns is con- 
fined chiefly to concerts by local singing societies, 
glee clubs, male or mixed quartets, mandolin or- 
chestras, banjo clubs, amateur comic opera per- 
formances or minstrel shows, recitals by amateur 
members of local ladies’ musical clubs, and occasion- 
al concerts by itinerant virtuosi and singers. 

It is proverbially a thankless task to predict the 
future, and we shall not even try. At present when 
we look toward Europe we must acknowledge with 
a patriotic pang that comparisons are indeed odious. 
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HE interesting young person who fights 
space for the New York Evening Sun on 
on musical matters breaks into joyous ut- 
terance on the treatment Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink received during her recent 

visit to St. Louis. Two extracts from the Republic 
furnish the text for an article of something like a 
column in length, in which the writer for the Sun, 
apparently sympathizing deeply with the singer 
from New York, calls attention to the fact that she 
“played second fiddle” to the Savage Opera Com- 
pany, which was giving the despised and antiquated 
“Il Trovatore” at the Century Theatre on the same 
evening that Mme. Schumann-Heink held forth at 
the Odéon. The text and a portion of the sermon 
are as follows: 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who declined all offers to 
syndicate herself this year as a concert star, is the victim 
of her friends. As all the world knows, it is enough to 
make whole orphan asylums think of home and mother to 
see this woman sing. She has been in great demand. The 
Grau Company directors have been in a mood to humor 
those cities of the West which are not to have an opera 
visit later, and so the German contralto has been practi- 
cally a non-resident of New York for several weeks. It 
was hard work. The singer was not traveling for her 
health. In fact, no life convict was ever railroaded to 
prison more unwillingly than a certain distinguished solo- 
ist was rushed across town to a Boston train when she 
reached here last Friday from St. Louis. 

Just between trains she found time to confide to a Ger- 
man friend how, for the first time in her experience, a 
Grau star had played second fiddle to opera by the Castle 
Square. And she had all the St. Louis papers to prove 
it. The Republic started off its half page report as fol- 
lows: 

With Sheehan as the Manrico in the gloomy tower, and Adelaide 
Norwood as the Leonora-in sable robes under the grated window, 
was it any wonder that the Century Theatre was filled to the doors 
last night with an audience that made you think of the Music Hall 
evenings now beginning to take on the sentimental mistiness of 
“auld lang syne?” It was the opening performance of the Castle 
Square company’s engagement of 1903. They were out in full force, 
the friends of Colonel Savage’s singers, glad to welcome the favor- 
ites. And the opera being the always beloved “Il Trovatore,” the 
fullest provocation was offered for an enthusiastic evening. Of all 
the operas that Verdi wrote—but there’s no use recalling “Aux 
Italiens” and the sentiment of Owen Meredith. Of all the operas 
that the Castle Square company sings “‘Trovatore” is the local 
favorite and the surest of bringing out the Savage clientéle in St. 
Louis. Especially is this true when Joe Sheehan, the Irish tenor, 
and Norwood, the tuneful and magnetic, are to the front in the cast. 

The stage setting and management of scenic effects proved more 
than satisfactory. You remember the Savage moon in the second 
scene of the first act? Well, it behaved admirably. All in all, the 
opening night of the three weeks’ engagement was full of brightest 
promise of success. The bill announced for next week is “‘Lohen- 
grin,” almost an equal popular favorite with “Il Trovatore.” 

St. Louis should be rather hungry for opera, considering that 
this is the first of the season, and that there is none to come after. 

Below, with a single line remarking that “Society Gives 
the Singer Warm Welcome on Return,” was a column 
extract from the St. Louis bluebooks, like this: 


Madame Schumann-Heink proved a drawing card for society last 
night. Her audience at the Odéon was large, brilliantly garbed and 
decidedly smart from every aspect. 


Following this come the alleged extract from the 
bluebook, and more comment from the writer for the 
Sun, who proceeds to draw that contrast between 
New York and other points on the earth’s surface 
that is so soothing to the feelings of the New York 
critic, and so deliciously funny to all the world be- 
side. 
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Let it be borne in mind that the Savage Company 
was giving opera in English, and that Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was the exponent of an organization 
which eschews the English language, regarding it 
as essentially the medium of the vulgar, and no one 
but a New York critic can be surprised at the re- 
sult. No matter what her standing as an artist may 





be, Mme. Schumann-Heink has been exploited in 
New York as a member of an organization that ap- 
peals to a certain class; an organization which has 
no doubt served a purpose, but one in which art was 
not the foremost consideration. She belongs to a 
company of singers which even the persons who 
pay for their services do not care especially to hear ; 
a company which has not been equal to holding in 
their seats the men who are paid to write about the 
opera. She represents a school of music which 
even the German critics themselves call ‘‘aggravat- 
ing” and “tiresome,” which drives the critics in a 
body not only out of the opera house but clear 
across the street; a kind of opera for which the so- 
ciety people care so little that they arrive habitually 
in the middle of a performance, or even later, and 
invariably leave before it ends. This being the case 
how could Mme. Schumann-Heink expect to appeal 
to a popular audience; how expect to be taken se- 
riously anywhere outside of New York? 

The society people welcomed the singer in St. 
Louis for the same reason that she is welcomed in 
New York; not because of her art but because she 
furnished them a pretext for coming together. She 
was the occasion, not the cause, of their gathering ; 
any other pretext would have served them as well. 
She probably drew as well as would Mr. Grau’s 
whole company had he taken it there, and made 
quite as much money, showing that, in spite of the 
proverb, one swallow is quite enough to make a 
summer if the season be sufficiently advanced. The 
German contralto served precisely the same purpose 
in St. Louis that she serves night after night in New 
York, without, apparently, finding too much fault 
with the situation—that of drawing together a class 
of persons for whom any pretext is sufficient ; those 
who have so much money that it is largely a matter 
of indifference to them how it is spent, who go to 
see a singer, not to hear her, and incidentally to ex- 
hibit raiment of pride. 

Despite the fact that St. Louis has many brew- 
eries and many Germans, it appears from the result 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s visit that the mass of 
the population cares no more for the school of mu- 
sic she represents than does the critic of the Tribune 
and certain other persons of vast pretensions. The 
difference between St. Louis and New York is sim- 
ply this: New York has a reputation to sustain, St. 
Louis has not. New York is always posing as the 
greatest musical centre in the world. By means of 
this claim continually asserted she draws a great 
revenue from the provinces, not only in music stu- 
dents who come here to get a part of their education 
but from the music loving people of all parts of the 
country, who have money enough to travel and in- 
dulge their tastes, who are imposed upon by this 
claim. St. Louis, not being compelled to assume a 
virtue which she is far from possessing, is perfectly 
free to speak her mind through the newspapers, to 
show precisely where she stands. She openly treats 
the affair as a social function, and is at no pains 
even to save the feelings of a singer, who from long 
habit is supposed to be accustomed to the situation. 

As a social function Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
visit to St. Louis very properly took second place. 
To the people of St. Louis the real musical event 
was going on at the Century Theatre, where Sav- 
age’s Irish tenor was warbling his prison song in a 
language they could understand. There was mel- 
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ody and sentiment; there was gomething to 
awaken emotion, something to keep them in their 
seats at least until the curtain went down on each 
act. It is very probable that even the reporters 
who went there to write up the opera sat it out—a 
feat that must seem astonishing to the New York 
critics who are so easily fatigued. There was an 
evening filled with solid chunks of mellifluous woe, 
and everybody who had 50 cents went there to 
enjoy it. It is very likely that the Irish tenor was 
not a Mario, nor even a de Reszké; but when he 
warbled his grief the persons present could at least 
tell what was the matter with him and whether or 
not he was justified in raising a disturbance. 

Very probably many persons in the house were 
hearing the opera for the first time. So long as 
the race continues to increase there must each 
season be a certain number of persons to whom 
old things are new; and, although the New York 
critics have decided that Verdi at his Verdiest is 
out of date and no longer worthy of a hearing, the 
race will doubtless go on increasing as usual and 
to those who are hearing this music for the first 
time it must ever be as full of freshness and charm 
as it was to the Parisians at the period when Owen 
Meredith wrote his oft quoted lines. These are 
matters which the critics and others who thought- 
lessly condemn the early Italian composers do not 
sufficiently consider. Opera in English is filling a 
long felt want in St. Louis, just as it did in Chi- 
cago—just as it did all over the country in the 
days when Emma Abbott was making the experi- 
ment. Her company packed the houses wherever 
they went, and the same conditions exist today in 
New York and elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try. The situation is ripe for some enterprising 
manager who knows a thing or two himself, who 
has the courage of his convictions and is not 
afraid of the nod of society nor of the wink of the 
critics. When he has made the plunge he will be 
astonished at the ease with which the thing is done. 
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No enterprise of pith and moment can be rooted 
in the preference of the fashionable element. There 
is not soil enough to sustain any project that must, 
from its nature, be of slow growth if it is to be 
lasting. This experiment has been, made again 
and again, and the futility of the hope has a living 
demonstration in New York today in the two 
musical organizations that ought, by reason of the 
money that has been spent on them, to reflect 
great credit upon the community that has fostered 
them, but are doing quite the reverse. A few 
critics may decide that there is only one school of 
music worthy of the name; only one tenor worthy 
of being heard; only one spot in the United 
States or, for that matter, upon the earth’s sur- 
face where opera can be heard to advantage; only 
one place where it is possible to build up a mu- 
sical centre; but just as there are thousands of 
persons in the United States who do not even 
know of the existence of these critics, yet manage 
to get on quite comfortably, so there are thou- 
sands who do not care for German opera as it is 
given in New York and never will—at least, not 
in this present incarnation; who have no more 
money than they can use to advantage; who, while 
willing to pay out a certain amount for music, re- 
fuse to give up money for something that they do 
not understand. Though according to the critics 
these people may not be capable judges of music, 
they are nevertheless in a position to decide for 
themselves and will decide for themselves when it 
comes to laying down the coin of the realm. 
They decided for themselves in St. Louis in no 
uncertain manner. 

How hard the writer for the Sun has worked 
to make out his case may be seen by comparing 
his quotation from the St. Louis. Republic, which, 
according to his statement, was barely a line, with 
the quotation from the same paper printed in THE 


MusicaL Courier of February 11, which shows 
that the singer received full credit in that paper for 
her work, and really had nothing to complain of 
as a slight beyond the bare fact that she had been 
called upon to grace a social function rather than a 
flow of soul. 


As for the grievance of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
if she really has a grievance that is not the figment 
of some critic’s brain, she should sit down calmly 
and consider it somewhat after this fashion. Money 
is undoubtedly a good thing to have; most persons 
take it where they find it, and one is justified in 
acquiring it by any means within the limit of the 
law. The rich American, instead of seeking whom 
he may devour, is always assiduously seeking some- 
thing that will devour him; that is to say, his sub- 
stance, and so relieve him of the necessity of taking 
care of it. When a German singer meets with this 
combination she is justified in selling high. If 
money is what she wants let her get it by all means, 
and get as much as she can. No rational person can 
gainsay her right to get all that a manager or a 
community is willing to pay, regardless of results; 
but she should not expect to get money and enthu- 
siasm from the same source. When persons pay a 
large amount for anything, what they enjoy is the 
ability to pay a great price; the power to have some- 
thing that is not within the reach of everyone. They 
may not enjoy it themselves, but by raising the price 
so that only a few can avail themselves of it they 
make the affair exclusive, and so get their satisfac- 
tion, not from the thing itself but from the discom- 
fiture of those who are kept out. From such as 
these it is idle to expect enthusiasm. We do not 
gather grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles. En- 
thusiasm on the part of one’s audience is no doubt 
very soothing to the feelings, but it will not pay the 
butcher nor the passage back to the dear Father- 
land; so if achoice is unavoidable it must be in favor 
of money. This is doubtless depressing at times, but 
having made the choice why quarrel with it? If we 
go to market and buy lettuce we do not expect to 
have oranges sent home to us, even though we may 
be hungry for oranges. 


The German contralto is fortunate in being able 
to command so large a price, and to sing only for 
the rich. When she goes to a place like St. Louis, 
where auditoriums are not so large as they are in 
New York and Chicago, the prices of seats shoot 
up like rockets. As a certain price must be paid for 
the services of the singer, enough must be charged 
for the seats to make the enterprise pay if possible; 
and as seats are comparatively few the prices must 
be proportionately high. This limits the number of 
people in attendance to those who have so much 
money that they do not care how they spend it; to 
those who are merely seeking a pretext for coming 
together. The possession of money is not a sure 
guarantee of a taste for music, and if the singer 
accomplishes the purpose for which she set out—if 
she gets her money—she has no right to complain 
of “playing second fiddle.” She certainly has no 
occasion to complain because a certain class of peo- 
ple who could not afford to attend the high priced 
function of which she was the attraction really en- 
joyed themselves more than those who did attend it, 
and voiced their enjoyment in applause and through 
the press. The West may be woolly and its culture 
a trifle raw in spots, but there is a great deal of 
common sense abroad in that region, and whatever 
takes place there is apt to be characterized by a re- 
freshing candor that does not invariably distinguish 
matters of the same kind in the East. Where utter- 
ance is always racy and fearless it may occasionally 
be true, and certainly if New York has her “ideals 
of dramatic singing,” before which those of Europe 
must hide their diminished heads, St. Louis may be 
allowed to enjoy the same privilege. It is continu- 


ally claimed that foreign singers who come to New 
York are taught wondrous things concerning their 
If these singers penetrated farther into the in- 


art. 


terior they might learn some things very useful 
which are still unknown to New York. 





T is probable that a meeting will be held by the 
Philharmonic Society today before its Execu- 
tive Committee in reference to a proposition that 
has been handed in which, if accepted, will radically 
change the whole constitution of the Society. It 
is proposed through the di- 
rector that those who repre- 
sent the guarantee fund which 
is to be raised, but which will 


PHILHARMONIC 
PROCEEDINGS. 


now probably not be raised—those trustees, as they 
are called, are to have a vote in the selection of the 
future director, and also in the engagement of solo- 
ists and other matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of the Philharmonic Society. The document 
was presented to the Philharmonic members last 
week by the director and was drawn up by his 
attorney, Mr. Notman, of Butler, Notman, Joline 
& Myndersee, of 54 Wall Street. It is a formidable 
statement, covering the ground thoroughly and 
illustrating the wisdom of securing legal opinions 
on matters of this kind. But the Philharmonic So- 
ciety cannot alter its constitution in that respect 
before it changes its construction in order to exist 
further under such auspices as are necessary for an 


artistic institution. To place the selection of its 


‘directors in the hands of friends of the director for 


all future purposes would be much worse than the 
present condition, which permits the director to be 
elected by the vote of all the members of the So- 
ciety. There is at least a socialistic basis to the 
present method, while the other would simply be a 
trust, which would forever place the Philharmonic 
Society in the hands of a few people to conduct its 
actions and operations, which in its original crea- 
tion never was contemplated. 

The concerts have been severely criticised by the 
daily press this season, and it seems that there is a 
large element in the society anxious for some great 
director from Europe to place it on such a level as 
to bring it into the rank of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, the 
van der Stucken Orchestra and others in Europe, 
although it might be better for the future of a per- 
manent orchestral scheme in the city of New York 
if the Philharmonic Society should wind itself up 
within itself by acceding to the desires of the di- 
rector and his proposed trustees. That might be 
the proper method to instigate in New York the 
creation of a Permanent Orchestra on the lines of 
Mr. Higginson’s Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
in this respect the following from the Sunday Sun 
might well be considered for perusal: 

It is evident that William C. Whitney intends to make 
Herman Wetzler conductor of a “permanent” orchestra in 
this town. Mr. Whitney can afford such sport, but he will 
find himself confronted by certain conditions which are not 
theories. Money will hire musicians and a hall and will 
pay the expenses of printing and managers, but it cannot 
buy audiences. Neither Mr. Whitney nor Mr. Vanderbilt 
nor any combination of wealthy men can hire the public of 
New York to go to the concerts of the “permanent” or- 
chestra conducted by Mr. Wetzler—unless the public likes 
them. 

Neither can money—except in one place—cause to be 
printed favorable opinions of his conductor and orchestra. 
There is a medium for those who believe in this sort of 
“notices,” but it does not signify 

It behooves the projector of the new permanent orches- 
tra, therefore, to be prepared to maintain his institution 
for ten or twelve years without any aid from the public. 
Even the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which has never 
been subjected to the hazards of such a conductorship as 
that of the sincerely ambitious Mr. Wetzler, could not 
support itself until very recently, but had to live on the 
fund provided for its sustenance by Colonel Higginson. It 
might be well for Mr. Whitney to consider incidentally that 
Colonel Higginson found it necessary to put $1,000,000 be 
hind the Boston Symphony Orchestra to make it perma- 
nent. 

If any attempt is made in this town to found a perma- 
nent orchestra without a permanent fund yielding sufficient 
interest to pay the annual deficit, that attempt will fail. 

The writer of the above is a music critic, and he 
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does not seem to remember that people of wealth 
in this city can also afford to lose money on invest- 
ments in order to make them assured successes as 
well as Mr. Higginson did. Suppose Mr, Whitney 
or Mr. Vanderbilt were to put aside a large sum of 
money for a Permanent Orchestra in this city? That 
would not mean bankruptcy to them as little as it 
did to Mr. Higginson when he did so. 

in reference to the statement in the article from 
the Sun, that there is a medium for those who be- 
lieve in favorable notices which are printed for 
money, we would call attention to the fact that the 
critic of the Staats-Zeitung is the official annotator 
of the Wetzler concert programs. No doubt Mr. 
Wetzler must pay this writer, for that is how writ- 
ers exist—upon the money they receive. The music 
critic of the Sun receives his pay when he criticises 
for the Sun, when he lectures, or when he writes 
librettos in conjunction with the director of the 
Philharmonic. However, with wealthy people like 
Higginson and Vanderbilt and Whitney, there is no 
question as to money. They spend their money 
freely for many philanthropic purposes, and it is 
really of no consequence in which manner they in- 
vest it. No one should consider it a disgrace if Mr. 
Higginson would invest money for the purpose of 
advertising the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
place his advertisement of its concerts in the New 


York Sun. If the New York Sun received no 


We are authorized to state definitely that Mr. 
Wetsler is not backed by Mr. Whitney or anybody 
else. He has no financial backing of any kind. Mr. 
Whitney does not even discuss the question with 
him, and is merely a purchaser of a box for his con- 
certs. Mr. Wetsler has made some money by sav- 
ing it, and he has been giving these five annual con- 
certs on his own responsibility, having secured the 
subscriptions for the boxes and the seat holders 
himself. He is under obligations to no one. 

Mr. Wetzler does not look upon it as a crime to 
rehearse, but the repetitions which are embraced in 
rehearsals are not the only reasons for rehearsals 
with him. He rehearses in order to secure through 
such rehearsals the interpretation of the works and 
symphonies in accordance with his own conception 
of what they should be, and that is rehearsing. The 
number of rehearsals indicates nothing. If there is 
to be a Permanent Orchestra in this city the guaran- 
tee fund for the same cannot come through Mr. 
Wetzler, because his means are limited, and Mr. 
Whitney has never yet promised him any support, 
nor have any indications come from Mr. Whitney 
that he is willing to put any money into such a 
scheme. It might as well be known that this is au- 
thoritatively stated as coming from Mr. Whitney. 
This should end all further discussion as to any ar- 
rangement between Mr. Wetzler and Mr. Whitney 
for a Permanent Orchesira. 


money for advertisements it could not engage music * 


critics or reporters, and then the music critic would 
not be able to write this, so he would not be engaged 
on the Sun or anywhere else. He must be paid, and 
the Sun must be paid. We see no relation between 
this question of paying anyone and the payments 
which are made by papers to their employees. They 
must have employees to exist. They must have ad- 
vertisements to exist. Without advertisements they 
can have no readers. 

Why does not the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
pursue the plan it does at home and save that 
money which it expends for advertising in the daily 


papers? It has ceased to advertise in Boston, why 


continue it in these other cities? It is just so much 
waste which ought to go to the Pension Fund of 
the If Mr. Whitney and Mr. Vander- 
bilt wish to invest money in a Permanent Orchestra 
it will take but a few years for them to get into the 
soston 


musicians. 


same shape that Mr. Higginson has his 
They will make 
Mr. Hig- 


ginson’s methods are now known, and they can be 


Symphony Orchestra at present. 
such a scheme independent of the press. 
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followed successfully. The waste of money in the 
daily papers for advertising in this city and other 

ties where the Boston Symphony Orchestra gives 
concerts could be made a profit. There is abso- 


utely no necessity for it. Everybody interested in 
music knows when these concerts take place. If 
he daily papers do not care to insert their notices 
without pay, which is their rule, it is only necessary 
Mustcan Courter, which will 


x glad to publish them without consideration for 


to send them to Tur 


the benefit of the musical people, and if Tue Mu- 
SICAL COURIER publishes the dates and programs 

advance, as it always does, without pay, as the 
xoston Symphony management knows, and with- 


any remuneration 


rr expectation of any kind 
vhatever, this will be all that is necessary in order 


give the public here any knowledge as to those 
vents 

he Philharmonic Society can also save that 

ey which it expends in the daily press in its 


advertisements [here is no necessity whatever 
tor the Philharmonic to do any more than to send 
out notices to its subscribers, and to send its ad- 
this office 


time will be 


vance program to This will be very 


to do 
this kind of work, for the tickets must be mailed 


heap; no expense or necessary 
anyway, and this paper will publish those programs, 
is it does thousands of programs every year, with- 


ut any charge whatever. 





NOTHER unfortunate going to be a virtuoso 
when the woods are already full of them! 
Aimé Lachaume, who has been conducting “The 
Liberty Belles,” has flung down his baton and vows 
“to bury myself in a village and prepare myself to 
become what I ought to have 
been a long time ago—a grand 
virtuoso—a thing which I know 
will be easy for me when I ob- 
serve the progress I have made these last three 
weeks.” Who will not be a virtuoso when one 


TEMPTATIONS 
OF ART. 


can be made in three weeks or thereabouts? 
But as good Americans we do _ not = ap- 
prove of M. Aimé Lachaume’s statement that 


he is obliged to bury himself in some Western 
village and leave his wife, because, as he savs, “I 
would never have remained in this country, where 
an artist is not appreciated, if I had not married 
We remember when Ed. Cleary brought 
over the pantomime “L’Enfant Prodigue,” for 
which Lachaume wrote some pretty music which 
he performed in those days, when he had not am- 
bition to be a virtuoso, on the ordinary commercial 
sut he looked like 30 cents when his wife 
was on the stage and held us with her wonderfu! 
mimetic. 


you.” 


piano. 


Very curious people are aspirants to virtuosity 
or even some virtuosos. Lachaume says he wants 
moral tranquillity.” So no doubt did Liszt, when 
tired of being worshiped “by a choir of virgins 
melting not to Vesta’s fire,” he fled to seek art de- 
in the of Madame D’Agout. 
Thence art drove him to love a princess, and 
thence, as love still deprived him of “moral tran- 
quillity,” to take Holy Orders and escape all temp- 
tations of matrimony. It was “art,”’ of course, that 
made Richard Wagner tired of Minna Planer, a 
good hausfrau, his best friend when he was poor 
But 
to ex- 
plain their wanting a new wife is a long and dreary 
one. Why do they not stop all this sickly non- 
sense of “moral tranquillity,” “cultivation of art” 
and the like, and speak frankly. One can under- 
stand why two victims to virtuosity may be rivals 
first and enemies afterward, why d’Albert and Car- 
reno separated, for example, but there, too, there 
was the “other woman.” 

Aimé Lachaume’s 
ments” worth reading. 


velopment arms 


and unknown, and devote himself to Cosima. 
the list of artists who use the word “art” 


letters are “human docu- 
Like Izaak Walton, who 


put his fish hook into a frog bait “tenderly, as if he 
loved it,” he puts the knife into Madame Lachaume 
very nicely. Altogether it is a good press notice 
for a new virtuoso. 

But he must beware of a coming rival. Where 
will he be when Professor Giron begins his tour.in 
the large cities of America at a salary of 5,000 
francs a day, as offered by a London impresario: 
An artist, for he must be an artist, who can run 
away with an imperial princess must be a true vir- 
tuoso. 


HAMLIN’S BUSY SEASON. 
~.53 EORGE HAMLIN is as 


AW 

son, and certainly more busy 
move constantly, and wherever he goes he leaves 
in his wake a chorus of newspaper praise and a general 
desire for a return date. These are some of Hamlin’s lat 
est notices: 

That Mr. Hamiin would give the Brahms group artistically was a 
foregone conclusion, but there was evidently as well an essential 
sympathy for the composer which it is to be hoped prophesies 
Bralims’ frequent appearance Hamlin’s programs, If the 
Brahms group was an experiment, it was more than justified by the 
close interest paid and the serious enjoyment apparent. A half 
dozen encores were demanded, Of the artistic success and the de- 
sirability of Mr. Lamlin’s series of concerts as a permanent insti- 
tution there can be no doubt.—Chicago Evening Post. 






popular as ever this sea 
He is on the 


on Mr. 


Mr. Hamlin was in good voice and sang with the vocal ease and 


an element of his suc 


graciousness of manner which is so strong 
cess. It is difficult to praise songs of any one character which he 
sings, for he lends his art and himself so admirably and effectively 
to all. That he is an artist of splendid poise and fine musicianship 
is known by all who are familiar with his programs and his suc 
cesses; and his voice has a depth, richness and purity of tone that 
is delightfully satisfying. The strength and authority of Mr. Ham 
lin’s interpretations add vigor to his style and give a feeling of per 
fect confidence to his audience.—Peoria Herald-Trnscript. 





Neither did the atmosphere effect to any extent the clear, reson 
ant sweetness of Mr. Hamlin’s voice, of which his hearers could not 
Each number the favorite tenor sang seemed to please 
And the evening ended in an outburst of en 


get enough. 
better than the last. 
thusiasm which must have been delightful even to one so inured to 
success as he. In perfection of phrasing and charm of interpreta- 
tion Mr. Hamlin has few equals, and last evening he revealed un 
expected dramatic power.—Peoria Star. 





Mr. Hamlin has a tenor which reaches the very zenith tone, ex- 
pression and musical power. He and 
responded graciously and liberally.—Springfield Register 


was encored time and again, 
As a tenor Mr. Hamlin has secured the reputation of being one 
His powerful voice 
tunity fittingly to present itself. 
Galesburg Evening Mail. 


of the best in the country. was given oppor 


His voice has a peculiar sweet 


ness, 


His 


loud tones lacked the harshness of some singers, while his low tones 


The beauty of Mr. Hamlin’s singing lies in its versatility. 
were heard with uniform distinctness in all parts of the large room. 
He rendered a beautiful encore after warm applause.—Galesburg Re 
publican Register, January 31, 1903 


Mr. Hamlin was heard to pleasing advantage, singing a group 


of “lieder” selections by Brahms and a group of English songs. 
He responded to several well deserved encores,—Chicago Inter 
Ocean, 
Mr. Hamlin sang some Brahms songs and a group of English 
compositions, well contrasted. I do not remember having heard 
satisfactory an interpretation of “The Sands o’ Dee.” It is 


usually monotonous and meaningless, but Mr. Hamlin 


a thoughtful and artistic manner. 


gave it in 
Chicago American 


Lenten Lectures by L. A. Russell. 


om ARTHUR RUSSELL announces a Lenten 
series of lectures in his studios at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. The lectures will be upon 
the subject of singing, with practical illustrations. 

This course of vocal philosophy lectures will be re- 
peated in Newark, N. J. The first lecture subject will 
be “The Old and the New Ways of Vocal Training, or 
What We Know and What We Do Not Know Regard- 
ing Singing.” A limited number of tickets may be had 
at Schirmer’s or by addressing Mr. Russell at his studios, 
Carnegie Hall, or the secretary of the 
Schools of Musical Art, at the same place. 


Metropolitan 


W. H. Donley, of Indianapolis. 

W H. DONLEY, who was one of the best of the 

e Pan-American organists, has occupied a prominent 
place in the Hoosier City for ten years past, doing much 
recital work throughout Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. He has a fine church organ in his own church, 
and recently inaugurated the organ at the First M. E., 
Church of Mattoon, II, which was built after his specifi- 
cations. Few organists are at the same time supervising 
architects, but Mr. Donley’s knowledge of every part of 
the instrument in its modern development is such that 
he can do this. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAU’S PROMISE TO DAMROSCH. 





(From the N. Y. Sun of Monday.) 

Walter Damrosch told a Sun reporter yesterday after 
noon how he came to apply for the post of manager of 
grand opera here: 

“It had never occurred to me to take up operatic man 
agement again,” said Mr. Damrosch, “until 1 called 
Mr. Grau several days after it was decided that he was 
to retire permanently. I suggested that I might for a year 
do his work as acting manager of the Maurice Grau Opera 


on 


Company, in order that he might have a rest before re 
turning to his old position. 

“He told me then that he had of 
strong enough again to resume operatic management, and 
urged me to apply for the lease of the theatre. He 
that I was the person best adapted for the place; that I 
had the experience, and was his legitimate successor at the 
He then said that he would gladly use in 
my favor any influence he possessed with the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company. 

“I went to work and raised $10,000 within a very short 
I saw Mr. Haven, who told me it might be better 
He was cordial, but neutral. Two days 


no idea ever being 


said 


opera house 
| 


time. 
to have $150,000. 
before the election one of the directors notified 
I could certainly have the theatre if Mr. Grau would write 
I then thought 
the 


me that 
to the committee a letter recommending me. 
of his promise, and wrote asking him please to 
letter to the committee. 

“He did not send the letter, nor did he notice my letters 
wrote repeatedly, but heard nothing in reply, 
I called at his house was told I could not 
Naturally, when he refused to send the letter he had 


send 


to him. I 
and when see 
him. 
promised me after urging me to apply for a lease of the 
theatre, my case with the directors was damaged. I had 
been assured that the letter would get the theatre for me. 
“It will be understood that I did not have as good a 
the known the meeting 
fixed on a day when I could not possibly attend. Every- 
body knew that I had to conduct the Philharmonic con- 
had a 


chance as others when it is was 


cert last Friday afternoon. Every other candidate 


chance to go before the eight directors present and state 
his case. I was, of course, unable to do that 
“That is the history of my 


the Metropolitan Opera House 


uttempt to get the lease of 


I could have got as much 


money as any other candidate Jacob Schiff subscribed 
$10,000 for Mr. Conried and immediately wrote me a letter 
offering me that same amount. I could also have had 
much more.” 

Some of the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 


and Real Estate Company have recalled since Saturday an 
alleged threat by George Griswold Haven that Walter 
Damrosch should never become manager of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House again, or occupy any official position 
there. In the season of 1896-97, when Mr. Damrosch and 
Charles Ellis gave a season of opera, Mr. Ellis proposed 
the partnership to Mr. Damrosch while Madame Melba, 
who was to be a member of the company, was in Europe. 
Mr. Ellis assured Mr. Damrosch that if he would go into 
partnership Madame Melba would sing under their man- 
agement, and so would the artists for the French and 
operas. He cautioned Mr. Damrosch mention 
this to no one, and made him give his word of 
honor on Madame Melba’s account that he would tell no- 
body. 

Madame Melba, who was an intimate friend of the late 
Henry E. Abbey, did not want to offend him by singing 
under another when his company was not giving opera at 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Damrosch, therefore, kept the fact 
that she would sing a secret while he was negotiating for 
the theatre with Mr. Haven. But Madame Melba told it 
in Paris. The news was telegraphed here, and Mr, Haven 
did not know it until he read it in the newspapers. The 
story goes that Mr. Haven took violent offense at what he 
considered a breach of etiquette on Mr. Damrosch’s part. 


Italian to 


subject 


T HE foregoing appeared in the Sun, of Monday, 

and, as a matter of course, THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is not responsible for it. Mr. Grau was in 
bed sick and could not answer THE Musicat Covu- 
RIER reporter when he was asked regarding the 
truth of the statements, but there is no doubt about 
it that they are true if Mr. Damrosch says so, al- 
though there may be another side to be heard. If 
Mr. Grau suggested to Mr. Damrosch that he 
would send a letter of recommendation endorsing 
his application as manager of the opera and Mr. 
Grau refuses to do so or did not do so, it is probably 
due to the fact that Mr. Grau was sick. He might 
have been sick when he made the suggestion, and 
he might have been sick when he made the promise, 
and he might have been sick when he refused to do 





it. How could Mr. Grau assume to recommend a 
successor, and if he had to recommend a successor 
how could he place himself in a position of selecting 
among half a dozen applicants one as his special 
choice ? 

Mr. Grau had to remain neutral in this case, and 
probably Mr. Grau knew that it would act disad- 
vantageously upon the one recommended by him. 
Mr. Damrosch did not get it, and it is doubtful 
whether Mr. Grau’s refusal to write was the only 
reason why he did not get it. There may have been 
other reasons for Mr. Damrosch not securing the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
recent concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra do 
recommendation, and the fact 


not constitute 


that there have been a number of Damrosch opera 


any 


companies that today do not exist also constitutes no 
recommendation, and the fact that the Symphony 
Society which had a guaranteed season does not ex- 
ist today is also no recommendation. We, together 
with the whole army of musical people, would like 
to know why and how it comes that Mr. Damrosch 
ever expected to get it, when, according to his own 
admission, he had only $10,000 to back him, or so 


much more as he says. How much more? It re- 


quires a corporation of some $500,000 capital to 
What does a 


start of $10,000 amount to? The people behind Mr 


conduct the opera in the Metropolitan. 


Conried are ready to subscribe $1,000,000 for the 
organization of this new company 

With Mr. Phil- 
harmonic, and with his brother as conductor of the 
New York Oratorio, and with his brother as con 
ductor of the Musical Art Society, and with his 


Damrosch as conductor of the 


brother as supervisor of music in the public schools 
of New York city, and with Mr. Damrosch as lec 
turer on Wagner, and with his brother’s People’s 
Orchestra, and with Mr. Damrosch’s engagement 
as conductor for the purpose of giving concerts 
with soloists who come to this city, and with Mr. 
Damrosch’s engagement in summer resorts, Willow 
Grove, &c.,as it happens, as well as at expositions 
why we should say that the Damrosches have about 
the earth. Now they ought to give the atmosphere 
around to somebody else, or at least the adjoining 
town. There is such a thing as wanting everything 
and getting nothing. There never was any reason, 
whatever, for any other course than that pursued by 
the directors of the Metropolitan Opera building, 
and that was to take Mr. Conried, and it is the only 


thing to do. 


Kingsley Organ Recital. 


bbe second of a series of five organ recitals given by 
Bruce G. Kingsley at the Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, was enjoyed by a large audience on the evening 
of February 5. : 
The following program was given 
Concerto in B flat (first movement) H ie 
Bac 
T'schaikowsk 
Chaminade 
Rachmaninoff 
Wagner 


Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor 
\llegro con grazia (Symphony No. 6) 
des Echarpes..... 
Prelude in C sharp minor 
Albumblatt —_ 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14 
It is necessary to hear one of Mr. Kingsley’s programs 
to of his innovations in organ playing. His 
conception is rare. He pure 
mental picture of each composition in most direct, clear 
and individual expression 
True to his idea of art in every form, it is refreshing to 
hear Mr. Kingsley’s interpretation of the music of Bach 
That which is dry and uninteresting as it is usually played 
full of delightful rhythmic 


Pas 


Liszt 


conceive 


conveys to his hearers a 


becomes most fascinating, 
phrases, so clearly played that the subject seems to stand 
out in each voice as it appears like distinct In 
this way the Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor (Bach) was 
comprehended by all, and in the close was seen the deli 
cate grace and finish that only a great artist could give 
The Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff) was de- 
scriptive of greatest strength and beauty of tone, and, al- 
though the harmony was close and massive, the greatest 
felt the clever manner which it 


colors 


in in 


satisfaction 


was 
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played A Faust Overture” proved an excel 


lent opportunity to show how similar the effects of the 
In this Mr 


vas 


organ may resemble the orchestral playing 
‘ingsley excels 

The closing Rhapsodie Hongroise, No 
in direct contrast to the previous number 


14 (Liszt), was 
It was given 


with great brilliancy. This also was a surprise, as it 1s 
seldom heard upon the organ. The effects were most 


fitting close for such a varied pro 
great treat to hear Mr. Kingsley, for he 
considered one of our best organists 


and a most 
gram. It is a 
certalr ly may be 


complete 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN RECITAL. 
ARA ANDERSON and Joseph Baernstein were an 
in Detroit, 
Their 


— 
recilai 


} 


nounced t jot song 


Mich., Tuesday evening 


give a 


February ast night) 


program published in advance included these numbers 
Night Hymn at Sea Thomas 
A Musical Dialogue Helmund 
Sara Anderson and seph Baernstein 
In Diesen Heilgen Hallen Mozart 
Wie Bist du Meine Koeniger Brahms 
Wohin Schubert 
Joseph Baernstein 
Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin) Wagner 
Love Song slazejewicz 
Chanson du Tigre (Pa et Virginia Masse 
Sara Andersor 
Abscheid der Voge Hildact 
Die Sperlinge Hildach 
Sara Ande r Josey Baernstein 
The Nectar of Song Jules Jordan 
My Lady ..Jules Jordan 
Gipsy John --+e»Jules Jordan 
Falstaff Song -+» Verdi 
Quick, We Have But a Second Stanford 
Mohac’s Field Korbay 
Joseph Baernstein 
Spring Flowers Reinecke 
The Violet Helen Hood 
Clover MacDowell 
Biue Be MacDowell 
Yellow Da Mac Dowell 
Sara Anderson 
Mein Herze Thut Mir Gar Zu Wel Jadassohn 
Im Volkston Jadassohn 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein 


Miss Anderson continues her trip as far as Milwaukee 
Mr. Baernstein ther 
Art Society, of Orange, N. J., last week, 


triumph with the Musical 
Arthur Woodruff 


scored 


an¢ 


conductor. One of the critics expressed himself as fol 
lows: “In Mr. Baernstein a soloist was introduced who 
quickly captivated his hearers by the nobility of his voice, 
the plenitude of | sonorous, 1 ow and rich tones, the 

rming intelligence is nterpretations, and _ the 
spirit which he summoned to his work. The arias from 
Mozart and Beethoven served to display the remarkable 
depth of his voice, the dignity of his vocal style and his 
sincerity of feeling, while other numbers revealed the 


breadth of his temperament, the flexibility of his voice and 
} rt 


the moving power of his artistry as a vocalist in a way 
hat aroused the audience to stormy applause.” 
Recital of American Songs. 
T ARTHUR MILLER’S second pupils’ recital for this 
e year was given in his Carnegie Hall studios last 
Tuesday evening \ll the songs sung were works by 
American composers and representative of the modern 
lyric style. Three pupils took part 
Sopran 
The Sun Kissed the Clover Johns 
Apr Weather Rogers 
My True Love Ha My Heart Manney 
M Madge Le 
' ne 
Spanish Serenade Roeder 
S Dear Chatmr 
George McCabe 
Contralt 
Phou'rt Like 1 Flower Rogers 
Bedtime Song Nevin 
Miss Jessie Thompsor 
Tenor 
Song of the Norsemen Jordan 
Irish Love Song Lang 
T. Arthur Miller 
Miss Lessen is a young lady of whom more will be 
heard. Her numbers were sung clearly and evenly, and 


gave evidence of abundant temperament. The pretty bal 


lad, “The Sun Kissed the Clover,” was given in a manne: 
of which many a professional singer might be proud 
George McCabe sang with considerable vigor in the 
Spanish Serenade, giving the striking rhythm peculiar 
to Spanish songs the proper accents. He did even better 
work in the song “So Dear,” where his smooth delivery 
and mezzo voce singing showed to much advantage. The 


contralto, Miss Thompson, has a sweet and mellow voice, 


of no very great power. She made good use of it, how 
ever, in Rogers’ “Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower,” for which 
fitted She will 
doubtless gain in power with practice and study As 
usual, Mr. Miller closed the interesting program with two 
well contrasted songs—Jules Jordan’s “Song of the Norse- 
and Lang’s “Irish Love Song.’ The latter was 
beautifully sung, the high G being attacked pianissimo and 
a fine crescendo developed. The affair was much appre- 
ciated by an audience that filled the spacious studio 


her sympathetic voice was admirably 


men’ 
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Ghe Chicago Orchestra. 





HE subjoined circular, issued by a number of 
the trustees of the Chicago Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, reveals among others the fact that of the 
$1,383,000, which it has cost to maintain the or- 
chestra up to the end of last season, $1,002,000 was 
paid in at the box office by the public. This fact 
alone makes Chicago a great musical city. Every 
music lover therefore hopes that Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra will be maintained in Chicago 
and that this appeal may not have been made in 
vain: 
To the Patrons of the Chicago Orchestra: 

During the last week there has appeared in the public 
press a communication from the directors of the Audi- 
torium Association regarding the use of the Auditorium 
by the Orchestral Association, which has evoked some 
editorial and other comment. This, and the necessities 
of the situation, make it advisable that the trustees of the 
Orchestral Association should inform the public thor- 
oughly regarding its affairs, and we now take pleasure in 
doing so. 

In the first place let us say that we have never had the 
least complaint to make regarding the perfectly fair 
rental paid for the use of the Auditorium, the friendly 
disposition of its owners, or its excellent acoustic quali- 
ties. It gives us pleasure to acknowledge all these. The 
immediate reason for the attempt to provide a new hall, 
of which we shall shortly speak, is the excessive size of 
the Auditorium. We know by eleven years’ actual ex- 
perience that that it is 50 per cent. too large for our aver- 
age audience, and that this excess capacity prevents a 
sufficient season sale, which is or should be the founda- 
tion of our income. We are practically certain that the 
concerts cannot go on in the Auditorium without entail- 
ing a continuing annual deficit of between $25,000 and 
$30,000. 

We are equally certain that it is impossible to continue 
meeting this deficit, as heretofore, by the precarious ex- 
pedient of subscriptions annually solicited. Of the fifty- 
four original guarantors of the Association, twenty-two 
have died or left Chicago, or suffered financial reverses; 
and of the remainder only twelve continue to contribute 
regulariy. Beside these original guarantors, ninety other 
individuals have contributed once or more, of whom thir- 
teen still contribute regularly, making but twenty-five 
persons in all who’ have actually stood the strain of an 
annual appeal for aid. This number is not sufficient, and 
constantly grows smaller under the belief that the orches- 
tra will somehow go on. 

Recognizing the emergency, at the close of last season 
we forinally resolved to disband the orchestra forever at 
the close of the present season, unless meantime an ade- 
quate endowment should be secured. We still feel that it 
would be best to end its honorable career now, while it is 
at the very height of its perfection, before financial weak- 
ness shall bring decadence and perhaps disaster. It is al- 
most needless to say that Theodore Thomas is in thor- 
ough accord with us in this decision. He has warned us 
for years that we were wasting effort and money unless 
our purpose was ultimately to found a permanent institu- 
tion. On our part, we have waited only for a time of 
general prosperity to make a final attempt to do so, and 
that time has now arrived: 

In considering the form which an endowment, if se- 
cured, should take, we were led partly by our own ex- 
perience and that of Boston, but mainly by consistency to 
our purpose of founding a permanent institution, to pro- 
pose its investment in a simple but beautiful music hall, 
in a convenient and conspicuous situation, built for, owned 
and controlled by the orchestra. Careful and conservative 
estimates satisfy us that the saving of the rental now 
paid the Auditorium, and the selling out of the greater 
portion of the house at our season sale, without raising 
prices, which would certainly result (as in Boston) from 


a proper relation of seating capacity to average audience, 
would more than prevent an annual deficit, while the rent- 
als of the hall for other purposes would more than pay 


for its maintenance and operating expenses. Thus the 
mere fact of its ownership would permanently finance the 
Orchestral Association. 

But the possession of a home means much more than 
sound finance, important as that is, to such an institution 
as we contemplate. Where would be today Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Cooper Union, or our own Art Institute, if 
they had not their own dignified and noble seats, and had 
been obliged to hide themselves in hired quarters? To 
what would affection and tradition cling, or imagination 
turn? Where would be their dignity and authority in the 
eyes of the people, or their influence and effect upon their 


own members? Where, indeed, would be their membership 
itself, or their numerous benefactors? Recognizing this 
tendency of human enthusiasm to centre about a fixed site 
and a monumental building, we wish to give our orchestra 
both as the best guarantee that it will endure and exercise 
a lasting influence upon musical art, that our people will 
venerate and love it from generation to generation, and 
that membership in it shall mean to the musicians of the 
world the highest professional distinction. This has been 
our dream. 

Sharing it, ten friends of the orchestra a few weeks ago 
purchased on joint account the lot on Michigan avenue, 
just south of the Pullman Building, 105 feet front by 171 feet 
deep, for the sum of $450,000, paying $100,000 down, and 
giving a mortgage for $350,000, with the intention of turn- 
ing it over at cost to the Orchestral Association as a 
site for a permanent music hall, provided the necessary 
funds to buy and build upon it can be secured within a few 
months. If not, it will remain their property, and they 
have already a chance to sell it for commercial purposes 
at a profit of $50,000. D. H. Burnham & Co. estimate 
that a music hall of great beauty, with a seating capacity 
of 2,500, suitable for the concerts of the orchestra and 
certain public uses, can be built for between $250,000 and 
$300,000, so that the entire investment proposed aggregates 
$750,000. ; 

Whether this large sum can be raised is, we regret to 
say, as yet very uncertain. We had thought that, perhaps, 
some generous individual might write his name large in 
the annals of Chicago for the next few centuries by build- 
ing and naming this music hall, but so far none has ap- 
peared. Many of those to whom we would naturally turn for 
considerable sums seem to regard the orchestra as a mere 
public amusement, which should be supported altogether by 
its box office or allowed to fail. Others suggest that the 
number and salaries of the players be reduced to cut ex- 
penses, and light music given to draw the crowd, so as to 
put the orchestra upon a “business” basis. 

While it is by no means certain that an inferior orches- 
tra playing popular programs would be self sustaining 
throughout a long season (the experiment has been tried 
and failed repeatedly), it is hardly necessary to say that 
the trustees and the director of the present orchestra 
have carried it on hitherto as an art and educational insti- 
tution, worthy of endowment, and would courteously de- 
cline to take further interest in it, if it is to become a 
mere amusement enterprise. We believe our present pub- 
lic would repudiate us and it if we did. Broadly speaking, 
there seems to be no possible union of pure art or pure 
education and commercial profit. There has probably not 
been in the history of the world a single self supporting 
institution devoted to the higher forms of art or learning. 
If self support at the box office must be applied to our 
orchestra as a criterion of its value to Chicago, it must 
be found wanting. Nevertheless, of the $1,383,000 which 
it had cost up to the end of last season, $1,012,000 was 
paid in at the box office by the public. 

Since the announcement of the purchase of the lot the 
officers of the Auditorium Association have courteously 
protested to us against our proposed hall as unnecessary 
and injurious to the Auditorium. We have given this 
protest most careful consideration. Some of us are stock- 
holders in the Auditorium and all of us are friendly to it. 
Its directors have recently declined to rent to various theat- 
rical syndicates at a rental far greater than can possibly be 
realized from our concerts, the opera, public meetings, 
&c. They evidently wish to continue it as we wish to 
continue the orchestra, for its public utility, and we there- 
fore gladly consider their protest from that standpoint. 

It was originally intended for grand opera, national 
political conventions and other large public gatherings. 
Our orchestra had not at that time even been thought of, 
though it has proved to be the one constant user. But 
national political conventions here seem to be a thing 
of the past, for the reason that the business men will not 
subscribe the money necessary to bring them, as they 
have found it unprofitable. Moreover, the Coliseum and 
the regimental armories are better fitted for them and 
for occasional mass meetings. For small and medium 
sized gatherings the Auditorium is too large, and only 
since the destruction of the Central Music Hall has it 
been used for them. Our hall, if erected, would better 
serve the public in this kind of use. It would also be 
large enough to accommodate the average opera audi- 
ence of recent seasons, if it had the space and machinery 
for opera stage settings. We contemplate, however, 
nothing but a concert stage. 

It seems to us that the public utility of the Auditorium 
narrows down to the value of the opera; but if saving the 
short and uncertain opera seasons comes to mean the 
rejection of paying proposals by the Auditorium, and the 
abandonment of our hall and orchestra, in our judgment, 





at least, the public would suffer serious injury without 
any benefit to the owners of the Auditorium. 

A compromise course has been suggested, namely—to 
remodel the Auditorium, somewhat reducing its size, 
though perhaps destroying its proportion, and to raise an 
endowment fund for the orchestra, to be invested in inter- 
est bearing securities, whose income shall meet our deficit. 
Our judgment upon this is that, while alteration would 
necessarily be experimental and its result doubtful, it could 
not afford a permanent solution of our difficulty, nor give 
the institution for which we have spent so much the char- 
acter we have so long desired and proposed. Moreover, 
we doubt the possibility of raising such an endowment 
fund. To put money away in bonds, whose income shall 
be used to pay a deficit, does not appeal to the average 
imagination. Men wish something to show for their 
money. Some of our best friends have declined to sub- 
scribe to such a fund. On the other hand, we have al- 
ready a response of $100,000 to the proposition to found 
a home for the orchestra. As an endowment with us is a 
matter of life and death, we naturally incline to seek it in 
the form men seem most willing to give it. 

While we have determined to abandon the orchestra at 
the end of this season rather than to let it deteriorate and 
come to an inglorious end for lack of money, it goes 
without saying that it will be a bitter chagrin to us should 
the time arrive when this noble and dearly bought posses- 
sion must be thrown away in the very flower of its perfec- 
tion. Our honored director, too, has hoped to crown a 
long life of hard work for musical art in this country by 
leaving behind him a well founded institution, to hand 
down the tradition of pure musical form and style to 
future generations of American musicians. We shall 
therefore make the best fight we can during the next six 
weeks for the integrity of our orchestra as it stands and 
its perpetuation hereafter. That is all the time we have. 

The exact situation today is that the ten gentlemen who 
bought the ground have offered to head a subscription of 
not less than $750,000 with personal subscriptions of 
$10,000 each, aggregating $100,000. But it will require 
seventy-five such subscriptions to make up the total. We 
are therefore not oversanguine of success. If among 
those who have listened to the orchestra all these years 
there are voices to raise in its behalf, now is the time to 
raise them. If there is money to give, now is the time to 
pledge it. 

D. H. Burnuam, 

C. N. Fay, 

J. J. Gvessner, 

Cuartes D,. HAMIL, 

Bryan LatTuHrop, 

Pumo A. Oris. 
Trustees present at the meeting of February 11, 1903. 


ANTONIA DOLORES IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE success of Antonia Dolores in her present tour 
through Australia has induced her manager, F. Vert, 
to prolong it, and she will now sing again in Western 
Australia, Perth and other cities, and then back to 
Adelaide and Melbourne. Thence to Sydney for farewell, 
followed by a quick trip through New Zealand, when she 
will take on April 17 the Sonoma at Auckland for Hono- 
lulu. 

We append some of the latest Australian press criticism. 

Saturday night’s strongest success was Dolores’ interpretation of 
the great scene from Verdi’s “La Traviata,” which elicited a per 
fect storm of applause. 

With Eckert’s Echo Song, a florid but empty vocal piece, Mlle. 
Dolores had another boisterous success; but she attained her high- 
est artistic triumph in an inimitable rendering of Susanna’s recita 
tive and aria from the Garden Scene of Mozart’s “Figaro,”’ match- 
less for noble sentiment, pure vocalization and chaste style.—The 
Herald, November 17. 





“Plus grand,” which Mile. Dolores sang for the first time, has not 
been heard here altogether more than three times in the past decade. 
Last night Mlle. Dolores surpassed herself in this noble piece of 
music, so evidently congenial to her spirit. The singer delivered 
it quite in the grand style, with an effect of impassioned restraint 
throughout all the changes of musical feeling which inspire the 
composition, and upon the return to the aria she invested it with all 
the breadth of tone that was needed to embody the proud, defiant 
charm of the love conquered queen. The interpretation produced 
an immense effect upon the audience. After many recalls Mlle. 
Dolores responded with “Ye Banks and Braes” as encore—a descent 
from the regal to the rustic, 

The most popular number contributed by the star soprano was 
the “Shadow Song” (“Ombre Legere’), from “Dinorah.” At all 
times formidable, this scena becomes more so in the hands of Mlle. 
Dolores, because she gives it in its entirety, without “cuts” of any 
kind. One of the many points in her exceptionally brilliant render- 
ing is the power and resonance she is able to impart to the voice 
when singing the first florid passages forte before achieving a 
pianissimo repetition in imitation of an echo. The art of singing 
such rapid passages with the full power of the voice is rarely ac- 
quired. The artist was recalled many times, and was cheered froia 
all sides, before she responded with “Home, Sweet Home.”—Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, October 29. 





Mlle. Dolores, who was in splendid voice, opened her program 
with Buononcini’s melodious song, “Per la Gloria,” Paisiello’s 
dainty “La Zingarella” being subsequently given with such charm- 
ing effect as to earn three well merited recalls. In response, the 
well known “I’ve Been Roaming” was conceded, the vocalist there- 
in displaying to great advantage her wonderful capabilities as 
regards the use of the mezzo voce.—Daily Telegraph, October 29. 














H OW many American musicians know Géza 
Zichy ? 

Who is he? 

The greatest one handed pianist that ever lived is 
Count Géza Zichy, of Budapest. 

Scion of a wealthy family, the young nobleman 
was allowed to indulge to the utmost his taste for 
music, which had early made itself apparent. Under 
the able guidance of Liszt and Robert Volckmann, 
he soon acquired remarkable proficiency on the pi- 
ano. No trifler, no vaunting dilettante was Zichy. 
With praiseworthy. ambition he applied himself to 
the theoretical side of his art, nor did his studious 
ardor relax until he had thoroughly mastered the 
science of harmony and of counterpoint. 

Then came the tragedy of Count Zichy’s life. 
Through the carelessness of a friend he was shot in 
the arm while hunting. The member had to be am- 
putated. Completely prostrated by his frightful ac- 
cident, the unfortunate young man hurried to Rome, 
where he sobbed out his grief on the breast of his 
friend and teacher, Liszt. 

“Never despair,” said the great pianist, “so long 
as you have one hand.” 

“But of what use is it?” moaned Zichy. 

“One hand is everything under certain circum- 
stances,” replied Liszt. “I shall prove to you that 
a real virtuoso can do that with five fingers for 
which an ordinary pianist requires ten.” 

Seating himself at the piano Liszt played pieces 
by himself—Tausig, Chopin, and finally a sonata 
by Beethoven—all with the left hand alone! Count 
Zichy had been listening with growing astonishment. 

“Only Liszt, the master, can do that,” he com- 
mented, sadly. 

“The master—and you,” answered Liszt. 

Zichy shook his head incredulously, but the older 
artist only smiled and repeated one of the pieces by 
Chopin. 

“Did you listen carefully?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the count, “but 4: 

“Do it,” commanded Liszt, tersely, leading his 
pupil to the piano. 

Zichy began timidly enough, but in a moment 
he had grasped the principle. Then he became in- 
terested, gradually lost himself in the heat of tech- 
nical mastery, and finally succeeded beyond his 
wildest dreams. He kissed his thumb. “There is 
the wonder worker,” he said. 

The young count seemed imbued with a new 
lease of life. He went to his country estate, buried 
himself in solitude, and spent whole days and nights 
in the cultivation of his technic, and in the arrange- 
ment of well known compositions for his own pe- 
culiar use. 

With the perseverance of genius, and aided con- 
siderably by his rare musicianship, Zichy founded 
a new left hand technic, a technic marvelously 
clever, but inordinately difficult. 
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Soon afterward Count Géza Zichy made his 
public bow as a pianist. His triumph was instan- 
taneous. Since then he has achieved ringing suc- 
cesses in Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Russia. In Paris he became the sensation of the 
hour. He earned thousands of francs, every centime 
of which he devoted to charity. Count Zichy has 
never retained for himself one penny of the money 
earned at concerts. 

On his return to Hungary he.was made director 
of the Royal Opera in Budapest. He has earned 
high honors in Berlin with two of his own operas, 
which were produced there at the express desire 
of Emperor Wilhelm. 

Count Géza Zichy is not a freak. 
proud to call him “brother artist.” 

= <= 


Liszt was 


These facts about Zichy have been printed before. 
They are repeated here today because Frank Far- 
rell Comstock wrote to THE MusicaL COURIER 
recommending himself as “the only legitimate one 
handed piano player now before the public in music 
of a classical nature.” Strange as it may seem, 
there was exhibited in New York some years ago 
He played with his toes. 
=— = 

A painful paragraph comes across the ocean by 
cable, saying that a high Berlin court has sustained 
the recent decision of a lower tribunal, awarding 
Fraulein Grete Meyer, of the Lessing Theatre, $25 
damages from Herr Strecker, a dramatic critic. The 
said Strecker had described Miss Meyer’s movements 
on the stage as being ‘as graceful as those of a hip- 
popotamus.” Really, if the sway of these rigorous 
judicial censors be not broken, criticism as a fine art 
will soon become obsolete. “As graceful as a hip- 
popotamus.” What a solid simile, what a weighty 
phrase! How could Miss Meyer be so short sighted 
as to misinterpret this ponderous compliment? She 
has now placed herself in decidedly a peculiar posi- 
tion. Are we to assume that she is not as graceful 
as a hippopotamus? We see no reason for object- 
ing to the comparison with the ancient and honor- 
able family of hippopotami. Beauty lies solely in 
the eye of the beholder, and possibly Herr Strecker, 
like most German critics, wears eyeglasses. We are 
of the opinion that the hippopotamus is by no means 
an ungraceful animal. Of course, unlike the nim- 
ble gazelle, our heavier friend does not bound agile- 
ly from rock to rock, nor may he, like the eager 
swallow, dart swiftly through the clouds, nor yet 
has he been seen on back yard fences to emulate the 
lithe limbed cat. However, the hippopotamus has 
a slow and languorous grace peculiarly his own, 
and in the very deliberateness of his movements 
there is a seductive suggestion of the Far East. 
Miss Meyer has made a grievous mistake thus to 
proceed against a poor critic who would increase 
her artistic bulk. Shades of Wagnerian prima don- 
nas! Is the German ideal of grace and beauty be- 
come so lean and attenuated? Formerly they had 
humor in the Fatherland. 

=e <= 

Every year Alexander Lambert turns out one 
crack pupil and several good jokes. The first of 
his 1903 crop—of jests—broke ground last week. 
Alexander and the Young Person were talking of 
the theatre. Said the Young Person, perspicacious- 
ly: “Isn’t it strange that in a romantic drama the 
hero always pops in at exactly the right time?” 
Said Alexander, with just a touch of sadness : “That 
is more than some pianists do when they play with 
orchestras.” 


an armless pianist. 


Wilson G. Smith, who writes for the Cleveland 
Press, is out with a round denunciation of those 
pianists that never vary their concert programs. 
He says the wicked player of today no longer turns 
an eager eye toward Mount Parnassus, but instead 
roots in the ground for degrading shekels. This is 
a very bad state of affairs indeed. With the hope 
that some of the recalcitrant pianists might yet be 
reclaimed, a part of Mr. Smith’s article is appended: 

According to the modern recital program Beethoven has 
composed but four or five piano sonates; Chopin a few 
nocturnes, ballades, valses, etudes and polonaises; Schu- 
mann a novelette two, a “Carnival,” some sym- 
phonic variations, and a set of fantaisie pieces; Weber 
has written nothing but a “Perpetual Motion” rondo; Liszt 
nothing but “rhapsodies” and a few “transcriptions” ; 
Rubinstein a Barcarolle, Valse and Melody in F. 
Bach never wrote anything worth playing except some 
fugues and a Toccata magnified out of all artistic pro- 
portions either by Liszt or Tausig, Mozart, Haydn, Dus- 
sek, Hummel, and many of our modern writers have writ- 
ten nothing worth while. Even Brahms has written noth- 
ing but a concerto and a few paltry piano sketches and 
“variations.”” Mendelssohn has one or two “Songs with- 
out words” that are revived from their musical tomb upon 
occasions. 

Where are the many fine compositions of Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Godard and 
Saint-Saéns, to say nothing of many magnificent creations 
of the older classics that are a terra incognita to both 
players and auditors? The repertory of modern pianists 
does not comprehend a hundredth part of the really avail- 
able music written for the piano and adapted to concert 
use. 


or 


== <= 

A Southern paper remarked innocently last week 
about a well known singer’s performance: “The 
audience were fairly lifted from their seats, and 
quite carried away.” Was it as bad as all that? 

= <= 

Any man who when practicing the piano cheats 
himself with the loud pedals is beyond all hope of 
reformation. 

oe <= 

Fred A. Baker is at the head of a flourishing 
string quartet in Denver. From the programs of 
the organization it is surprising to note that public 
performances of the best and the newest in chamber 
music are by no means confined exclusively to the 
self-complacent East. Mr. Baker and his asso- 
ciates have played this season works by Mozart, 
Boccherini, Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, Borodine, 
Sinding, Franck, Homer N. Bartlett, Dvorak, 
Roy L. Smith, Schumann, MacDowell, Helen Hood, 
Grieg, Chaminade and Mary Knight Wood. 

Mr. Baker writes: “As soon as we have some 
money to lose we shall go to New York and give 
a concert there.” 

ez 

And that is the cue for the Moszkowski story. 
The generic term “pianist” must hide the identity 
of a recitalist high in the ranks. 

Pianist—“Heigho! If only I could go to Monte 
Carlo in March.” 

Moszkowski—“Well, why can’t you go?” 

Pianist—“Too poor! I’m only a traveling vir- 
tuoso, you know.” 

Moszkowski (pleasantly)—“Why don’t you give 
a few concerts less?” 

oe ze 


Walter Savage Landor had some very pretty 
fancies. In his “Imaginary Conversations” there 
are these lines: “The eyes of critics, whether in 
commending or carping, are both on one side, like 
a turbot’s.” 

eS <= 

Have you read Owen Seaman’s “Borrowed 

Plumes”? The book is on the lines of Bret Harte’s 
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“Condensed Novels,” and is amusing and decidedly 
witty. Seaman made his reputation as a satirist by 
publishing a volume of verse called “The Battle of 
the Bays.” In “Borrowed Plumes,” the clever au- 
thor gives a very happy burlesque of Marie Corel- 
li’s rather flamboyant style. Here are a few speci- 
men paragraphs: 

Oggi! Oggi! cry the ice cream wayfarers from far 
Campanian hills. How true! There is 
no time precisely like the present. The past is over; the 


* * * 


Today! Today! 


future yet to be 


Man glories in titles. A woman is content with gen- 
m= FF 
What is the good? And what is the beautiful? Who 


can say? All we know is*that both terms are synonymous, 
the one quite as much as the other. * * * 
Noel! What thoughts, what emotions the little word 
awakes! It is the French for Christmas! * * * 
Surely there is something if we could but find out what 


O, unfathomable deeps! 


it 1S. 
eS = 


When a musical paragrapher begins to pad his 
columns with excerpts from books then it is as- 
suredly a hint to liimself that his day’s work is done. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Holmes Cowper’s Notices. 


OLMES COWPER is another American tenor who 

is making his mark. Since the season began he 

has sung with success in many places Appended are 
opinions from critics in six cities: 

Holmes Cowper, the tenor, who has advanced considerably of 
recent years, was as effective in the florid “Every Valley” as any- 
one could wish. He is more than pleasing, for he has power to 
carry some splendid phrases, a good enunciation and sterling musi- 
cianship, and his voice is unusually true.—Chicago American, De 
cember 23 


Mr. Cowper possesses a voice of undoubted excellence, and has, 
moreover, thorough command of its every tone, high or low. In 
this difficult selection from “Hiawatha” showed its wondrous 
flexibility and its range and sweetness, which were patent to all in 
the hall, who showed their realization of the difficult task Mr. Cow- 
by 


he 


for himself and succeeded in accomplishing rounds of 


-Dallas News, November 25 


per set 
applause 


Mr. Cowper has a voice of pure lyric quality, naturally musical, 
and so thoroughly cultivated that he uses it with perfect ease. He 
and altogether won the heartiest 
Indianapolis News, December 5. 


was a pleasing personality, he 
g y 


recognition from his hearers 


Each selection sung by Holmes Cowper was encored, and at times 


after an encore he was recalled.—Indianapolis Sentinel, December 5 


is the 


Holmes Cowper, of Chicago, was the tenor. He possessor 
of a robust tenor voice of good quality, and sings with much dig 


nity and expression.—Toronto Mail and Express, December 10. 


rendered his 
The 


success 


Holmes Cowper, who has an attractive tenor voice, 


considerable fervor and dignity of style. beautiful 


Ye” 


December 1 
y 


olo with 


“Comfort was, perhaps, his most conspicuous Toronto 


Globe, 


Mr. Cowper has tenor voice of considerable power, flexibility 


sung with good taste. He gave 
impression 


nd range, and his selections were 


evidence of much skill and his singing made a good 


His Handel numbers were particularly well sung, showing his voice 


much advantage.—Hamilton (Canada) Spectator, December 20. 

He has a pure, lyric tenor voice, of unusual sweetness and range 
His singing was marked with sincerity and expression.—Hamilton 
rimes, December 

Holmes Cowper gave great pleasure on his appearance here last 
eason, and the tones of his rich, sympathetic tenor voice have con- 
tinued to ring in the minds of many who heard him then. He 
howed marked advance in breadth of tore and interpretation. His 
reathing and voice placement are so absolutely under his control 
that he sings without apparent effort or consciousness of the superb 

ui his command Madison State Journal, December 11. 

* * * In which the splendid and expressive voice of Holmes 
Cowper found outlet. His voice is of sweet, touching lyric quality 
Mr. Cowper’s rendition of the beautiful solo was artistic in every 

the phrasing and interpretation showing an artist who is 

aster of his art.—Madison Democrat, December 11. 
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THE MUSURGIA CONCERT. 


HE club Musurgia gave the second concert of this 
the nineteenth season at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Tuesday evening, February 10. Mrs. Josephine 
Jennings Percy, soprano, and Miss Avice Boxall, harpist, 
were the soloists. Richard T. Percy assisted at the piano 
Walter Henry Hall, the conductor of the club, merited 
the appreciative applause of the large audience, for the 
singing of the men was very finished and musical. Better 
pianissimos have never been heard in the ballroom of the 
famous hotel, and that is saying a good deal, for many 
fine concerts have been given there. 
The program for the evening included these numbers: 
Musurgia, club song 








Gericke 


The Autumn Sea.........-+--ceseeeeeee 

O World, Thou Art So Fair a Sight!.........-.+seeeeseeeeeeee Gericke 
Musurgia. 

Dy Berne Wha oon sb bic kdaee ceevdesibooescetapegecncesnens Margaret Lang 

Menuet d’Exaudet (sixteenth century)...........+-.+ee+ee+ Old French 

Marque DerQGes cs cccccciedsccvscvccsscccccdcccdessdeodssseed Jane Vieu 

Mrs. Josephine Jennings Percy. 

fy: Gemma TGR. oc cecdcagdadsstatedocodtageenttsevvisdedevtseyeres Hatton 

Oia Che Bats oe cvccdscccrccesccsareagensecttoveseccensecsses Dudley Buck 
Musurgia. 

WRI oh Sadie kn s 0tced dp cantina Sho ede s ocdeterateneet John Thomas 

Miss Avice Boxall. 

Te 8 Bg IR RE rte PPP ry ert eye Chadwick 
Musurgia. 

Beene: Co Te DEO 6 o Kasha desebaivictwsesnisecsiivesesa Kremser 
Musurgia. 


Incidental soprano solo and piano and harp accompaniments.. ———— 
Traditional Welsh melodies— 


ES DUD GE DPD vcveccccccccissnevccceneesecsedéscce -——— 
The March of the Men of Harlech..........-ccssesceeeeees soa 
Miss Avice Boxall. 
er -  Aee  eeee Pr ee Gibson 
Musurgia 
WEE SY TID: 05 ivcoccabeueevusedée bash cuban cepaabeus -Old English 
: (Arranged by A, L.) 
Bates FOG s 00 os ovcdudgpdesmacncteseremeracehevtescedee scons Old English 
(Arranged by A. L.) 
Mrs, Josephine Jennings Percy. 
Rene Tp in disses scetdcvabeteedbteicvnntincies ‘ 


(Arranged by Margaret R. Lang.) 
Musurgia. 

The audience compelled the club to repeat “A Sum 
mer Lullaby,” by Gibson, and, after several other num- 
bers, Mr. Hall was recalled. 

Mrs. Percy, with her light and agreeable 
charmed many by her singing. The French songs were 
daintily sung and in the English ones every word could 
be heard, so pure was the voice and so distinct the enun- 
ciation. Miss Boxall made the most of her harp solos, 
and as an encore after the first one played in fascinating 
style an arrangement of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 
Mrs. Percy sang a pretty English song as an extra after 
her first group. 

Martin W. Bowman, a member of the club, sang the 
incidental solo in the characteristic “Alastair MacAlas- 
tair.” Mr. Percy, the accompanist of the concert, again 
aroused the admiration of the club and audience for his 
The active members of Musurgia in- 


soprano, 


artistic playing. 
clude: 

Andrews, Albert E. 

Andrews, Harold P. 

Angell, Thomas, Jr. 
Frederick C. 
tates, Frank D 
ath, Millard W 
Baylor, Wadsworth. 
3owman, Martin W. 


Huntley, Fred H. 
Hutchinson, Thomas M. 
Ives, Willard H. 
Jacobs, Elmer R. 
Laidlaw, Walter. 
Lasher, James E, 
Lincoln, Frederick D. 
Lyman, Robert A. 
McConnell, Robert Hall. 
Mallory, William Wyman. 
Mitchill, Cornelius S. 
Munro, Charles G. 
Nash, Benjamin C. 
Neale, Herbert H. 
Odell, Grant. 

Owens, William. 

Price, Harry L. 

Purdy, William H. 
Rechenberg, Charles. 
Rockwood, George G. 
Sears, George B. 
Smith, F, Conger. 
Smock, C, McKay. 
Stevens, Charles W. 
Torbert, Edward T. 
Torrey, J. Howard. 


Sates, 


Brown, James M. 

Brumm, Adolph. 

Burton, Frank V 

Sushnell, C. Judson 

Carter, Samuel T., Jr 

Clark, Oliver H. 

Coe, Alfred D. 

Cox, Ernest S. 

Daily, George M 

Dufault, Paul. 

Fearn, Charles C. 

Franklin, Edward M. 

Frobisher, Frederick M. 

Fyffe, Norman. 

Gibbs, Harry. 

Griffith, Frank J. 

Hale, Henry E., Jr. 

Hamilton, J. Stuart. 

Holt, Wilbur F Tyler, Francis J. 

Hooker, H, C. Woods, Westley. 

The names of the officers and committees for the year 
1902-03 are as follows: 

President, Edward M. Franklin; vice-president, Frederick C. 
Bates; treasurer, Frederick D. Lincoln; librarian, Charles C. Fearn; 
secretary, Frederick M. Frobisher; conductor, Walter Henry Hall. 


Executive committee—Samuel T, Carter, Jr., Cornelius S. Mitchill 
William Wyman Mallory, Harry L. Price. 

Committee on admissions—Robert A. Lyman, C. McKay Smock, 
Millard W. Bath, William H, Purdy, Frank V. Burton. 
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OVERS of grand opera in English have just cause 
to feel proud of Rose Cecilia Shay, the American 
prima donna, who is this season making one of the most 
successful tours ever made in this country. She has 
worked very hard, but not without profit, for she has made 
a reputation wherever she appeared as one blest with a 
beautiful quality of musical voice, and possessed likewise 
of a dramatic ability second to no American woman that 
has ever appeared on the grand opera stage. Her tour 
has been from the Atlantic to the Pacific—from the Straits 
of San Juan de Fuca to Vancouver Island, appearing in 
all the principal cities. The following criticisms of her 
work will speak for themselves: 

The role of Marguerite must be Miss Shay’s strong part. I re 
member leaving the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, whea 
Calvé sang Marguerite because Calvé only sang it. Moreover, the 
great diva did not wear the blonde wig. That was horrible. Miss 
Shay played the sweet and the sorrowful Marguerite of Goethe 
She felt what she was doing. She felt what she was singing. Her 
voice in the lower register reminds one of the magnificent resonance 
of an old beloved ‘cello under the fingers of an inspired musician 
It was fine, very fine. The people applauded her long and loud 
Miss Shay is going to be the Abbott of this day and generation, and 
while Abbott may have been a dim light beside the great ones of 
the Metropolitan, she was closer to the hearts of the people of the 
South than ever woman was before or since. We loved her not 





only because she was so good and pure in life, but because she 
sang straight into the hearts of her hearers and soothed an sted 
many a tired and restless spirit—Richmond (Va.) State 

We have 


There are Margaritas who outrank Miss Shay, perhaps. 
had the pleasure of hearing one or two of these, but there are few 
whose beauty of person and fine sympathy of voix re more pleas- 
ing. The “Faust” of last evening was almost the incarnation of the 
ideal, and she was in excellent voice for the trying role. With a 
voice fine in timbre, sympathetic to the echo, of good range, exceed 
ing sweetness in the middle register, Miss Shay is well equipped for 
the part. She received a veritable ovaticn after the beautiful garden 
scene, which was well delivered. Whatever may be Miss Shay’s 
future successes here, her Margarita will be well remembered.—Vir- 
ginian-Pilot (Richmond, Va.). 





Miss Shay’s Margarita lacked none of the emotions necessary t 
the role. There is force about the tone of 
properly executed, leaves its mark. It should be so portrayed as 
to give us a woman of flesh and blood, and yet throw over it tha 
delicate glamour which corresponds so well with the idyllic quali- 
ties of the woman Gounod made her. In all this Miss Shay meas 
ured up to the mark and won admiration of all who had the good 
fortune to hear and see her. Miss Shay sings the music with an 
artistic intelligence and skill which 1! the more admirable be 
cause she depends so little upon an) like mere vocal effort 
There have been many interpretations «i the role of Margarita at 
our Temple of Music, but the memory of them in no wise dimin 
ishes the value of Miss Shay’s interpretation, which is a distinctively 
conceived character whose artistic expression is full of interest 
She handles her voice skillfully and well, and her Margarita, if 
not a revelation, was a characterization which was received with 
great warmth by her auditors.—Norfolk (Va.) Landmark. 


Margarita which, wher 





Miss Shay has been here before, and her voice, which is one of 
rare quality, timbre and tone, found much favor 
Last evening’s performance, however, was a surprise to her most 
ardent admirers. A sweeter Margarita in person has rarely been 
seen, and she sang her role with all the color, light and langourous 
beauty that Gounod must have conceived in his creation. The whole 
work was cleverly illustrated and Miss performance will 
gain her many, many friends here, where music is not only art, 
idolatry. The garden scene was sung with a fervor and almos: 
religious conscientiousness that won for her many plaudits. All in 
all, she may be accredited with a success that Richmond has not 
seen since the halcyon of Emma Abbott.—Richmond (Va.) 
Dispatch. 


sweetness of 


Shay’s 
but 


days 





In Miss Rose Cecilia Shay, who assumed the role of the heroine, 
was found a voice that is resonant and sweet, of excellent range 
and remarkably sympathetic. She seems to have a clear concep 
tion of Gounod’s ideal, and the art with which she works it 
is not often equalled and rarely surpassed. The 
opinion among the cultured spectators last evening was that her 
work was almost indescribable in its beauty. She was given an 
ovation that she will always be able to recall with infinite pleasure 

Raleigh (N. C.) Post. 


out 
consensus of 





It was the first grand opera of the season, and it is not too much 
to say that “Carmen” has seldom been more brilliantly sung. The 
opera itself is one of distinctive merit, and its presentation could 
not fail to please even the most exacting critic. Miss Rose Cecilia 
Shay occupies the title role, and her conception of the character 
is an ideal one. Her work is artistic and finished, and she had the 
pleasure of responding to repeated encores. It was Miss Shay’s 
first appearance before a Savannah audience. She came with 
prestige of European success, the praise of the Italian masters and 
with laurels for her singing in “Faust,” “I] Trovatore,” “Cavalleria 


the 


THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now booking a Trans- 
Continental tour, to begin in October next, for 
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Rusticana,” “1 Pagliacci” and “Mignon” in this country; and that 
she was no disappointment was shown by the favor with which she 


was received. Her voice, a rich mezzo soprano, is of great power 
and mellowness, and she uses it with rare skill and sympathy. 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


THE AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN. 


—— =< 


HE Aeolian Company last week issued invitations to 
several hundred prominent musical, society and 
business people, bidding them to come to the handsome 
building 562 Fifth avenue on the evening of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 10. This was the program: 
Madame Schumann-Heink, vocalist; Frank Taft at the organ; 
Leo Schulz, violoncello; Ch. C. Parkyn, accompanist 
Second Organ Sonata.......... i ++s+++++Mendelssohn 
Largetto from Duet for Two Viol 


ns, op. 150 ovece Spohr 


Marcia Villanesca Fumagal! 


Sapphische Ode Srahms 
Wie ein Griissen Mehrkens 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Introduction Third Act Lohengrin Wagner 
Vorspiel, Lohengrin Wagner 


Aeolian Pipe Organ 
Guilmant 
Rebling 


Arranged by Walter Damrosch for the 
Offertoire 
Che Fifth 


sur deux Noéis.. 


POM. conse capcecysercccesescsveteete 
Rapsodie sur une Cantique Breton Saint-Saéns 
César Franck 


Bach-Gounod 


Piéce Héroique 
Ave Maria podowve 
Madame Schumann- Heink. 
Violoncello obligato, Mr. Schulz 
With such participants, and 
surroundings it is small wonder that all 
and those not familiar with the astonishing 


such music under such 


who were in 
invited came, 
development of the Aeolian and Pianola marveled at the 
results—results which demonstrated a new force in the 
music world, especially as regards the piano and organ 

There is no criticism possible of the musical offerings 
of the evening. Madame Schumann-Heink sang with the 
dramatic impulse and authority associated with her name, 
Mr. Taft guided his mechanics in such fashion that with 
the eyes closed any listener would believe the instrument 
was being played by a Guilmant, with hands and feet, and 
Mr. Parkyn supplied sympathetic accompaniments. Also, 
absolute correctness prevailed throughout the entire per- 
formance, for it is impossible for these instruments to 
make the slips common to fallible human beings 

Among prominent professional organists present were 
William C. Carl, Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Frank L. 
Sealy, W. R. Hedden and F. W. Riesberg, who were 
united in wonder at the of the Aeolian 
Company in their latest Following the 
musicale a company of invited guests adjourned to the 


Waldorf-Astoria banquet hall, where an hour of social 


achievements 
development. 


commingling closed the very enjoyable evening. 
Regarding the Aeolian pipe organ the following is of 
interest: 
A recent achivement by the Aeolian Company in the development 
f Aeolian pipe of which one hundred have been 
lly constructed for salons, music rooms, foyer and reception 


organs, over 





in private residences, is more far reaching and fruitful in its 





results than anything which has preceded it, allowing as it does th« 


absolute personal control of two manual or solo and accompan 
ental effects 
Compositions calling for a distinct solo—in any part or voice 


ind accompaniment can now be played on the Aeolian pipe organ 





by the aid of a single music roll about 1o inches wide, operating 
n connection with the Aeolienne with exactly the same musical 
effect and freedom in the use of the organ as when played by an 
rganist by means of claviers in the usual manner, and the most 
complicated works can be executed with all the necessary brilliancy 
r de f tonal color and all the artistic effects of light and 
ie 

fhe organ in Aeolian Hall is nstructed upon this perfected sys 
m It is a very large and complete instrument, located on either 
de of the stage and in the foyer at the rear of the balcony. In addi 
on to this there is a set of softly intoned cathedral chimes, These 
divisions, including the chimes, are connected by electric cable 
with a stationary console at the right side of the stage, from which 
the organ can be played with the aid of perforated music rolls or 
by means of the manual and pedal claviers. The balcony division 
mstitutes an Aeolian echo organ, and can, when desired, be played 
s an independent organ from its own console. At this musicale 
he organ will be played with the aid of isic rolls. When so played 
me without technical ability to read or produce music can fully 


nterpret any musical composition 


In an instrument adapted to the pro; rendition of a great 
riety of musical composition ranging from a simple aria to the 
randest orchestral symphony t perati verture—no matter ca 
be of greater importance than a scientific tonal appointment. This 


has been fully realized by the Aeolian Company in the construc 
m of this organ, and the greatest study and care have been 
vestowed on the selection, scaling and voicing of its almost unlim- 


ited variety of pipes. 

While the established principles of organ construction as exempli 
fied in the grand cathedral organs of Europe have served as an 
inspiration and have materially guided in evolving the Aeolian pipe 
organ, yet it will be found that the Aeolian pipe organ, through its 
development and control of and additional 
special orchestral tones employed in combination the 
organ tones, renders it an exclusive type of organ embodying fea 


organ mechanism its 


with pure 
tures contained in no other instrument. 

Such an instrument as the organ in Aeolian Hall, whether per 
formed upon with the aid of musie rolls or by means of the manual 
and pedal claviers, will be found to be replete with every tonal 
force and every power of expression required for the mogt exact 
performance of the highest class of organ and orchestral music. 
Such an instrument is not only a grand organ, but it is truly a 
and a source of educatien and 


ome orchestra—a thing of beauty 


enjoyment, both to performer and listeners, 


intellectual 


THE ROYAL AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


ba 
HE Royal Amateur Orchestral Society is the lead- 
ing orchestral society in sritain. The 
prefix “Royal” is not an empty honor, not a mere 
name. The society was founded by His Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Coburg, who for 
many years occupied the position of president and also led 
When in London His Royal Highness regular- 


Great 





the violins. 





Henry M. Morris 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Amateur Orch« 
Society. 


ly attended the rehearsals and concerts and steadily main 


tained a sympathetic personal interest in the progress of 


the society, an interest which since his death has been loy 
ally and cordially preserved by the royal family 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Wales 
as under that of his 


succeeded 
him as president; and under his xgis, 
late lamented uncle, His Majesty the King has honored the 


rts. From time 





society with his presence at smoking « 





Ernest Forp. 


Conductor of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 


to time the society has been welcomed to play at Clarence 
House, Marlborough House and before the late Queen at 
Windsor Castle. 

The society consists of about eighty members, elected 
after examination, from among the best amateur instru 
mentalists in London. During the seasons between Novem 
ber and April they give a minimum of six concerts, three 
ordinary and three smoking, whereat notable singers, such 
as Mme. Clara Butt, Miss Ada Crossley, Kennerley Rum 
ford and Plunket 
with vocal numbers 


(,reene gratify distinguished audiences 











During the presidentship of the late Duke of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha, George Mount acted as conductor. In 
twenty-six years of earnest and steady work he succeeded 
in establishing an efficiency and professional ensemble in 
the orchestra that has never been equaled by any other 
amateur society: On his retirement the Duke and Sir Ar 
thur Sullivan selected Ernest Ford to fill the vacant place, 
a selection that has proved exceedingly felicitous ; the press 
notices no less than the crowded attendances at the con 
certs proving abundantly that Mr. Ford seized the 
spirit and carried on the tradition of his predecessor. Much, 
however, of the high esteem in which the R. A. QO. S. is 
held and the great success that it has achieved is due to 
the indefatigable efforts af the !ate honorary secretary, 
Jow, whose death last year seemed to make 
Mr 


has 


James Ramsay 
an irreparable gap in the ranks of its supporters 




















Dow added to his position as honorary secretary that of 
first flutist; he was an cxcellent musician and endeared 
himself to all with whom he was brought into contact by 
his rare and charming gift f tact and manner, while he 
won their respect and esteet ! business acumen and 
fine intelligence. His devotion to the society and the so 
iety’s interests was unfailing 
{ unanimous vote of the ie bers has elected m hi 
lace Henry M. Morr ve wn amateur violinist 
whose indefatigable energy nsive acquaintance, and 
personal popularity augur we for the future. He is sup 
ported in his position by Mr. Synes, the honorary treasure 
another prominent member. Mr. Morris’ appointment as 
secretary was approved and confirmed by His Royal High 
ness the Prince of Wales, and ilready succeeded in at 
tracting to the society many new members. We reproduce 
his portrait, together with that of the conductor, Erne 
Ford 
The following cablegram t« f the presence of the King 
at the smoking concert 
“Lonpon, February 11 The King presided tonight at 
smoking concert of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
He was in the most il spirits, and apparently in perfect 
health.” 
DUSS AND THE STARS. 
— . 
1 we known that John S. Du the music cor 
ductor, has s {1 Madame Nordica and Edouard d: 
‘ Reszké and the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
for a May tour to be made in the large cities. This tow 
ulready been successfully launched, and will embrac« 
ne performance each in the following cities 
Scrantor Kansas City 
Reading Des Moine 
3altimore Indianapolis 
Washington Cleveland 
Charlotte Syracuse 
Asheville roronte 
Knoxville Ottawa 
Nashville Montrea 
Memphis Troy 
Little Roch Hartford 
In will be two performances each in Rich 
nd, De t, and three performances in St 
Louis On the strength of this successful arrangement 
wl s a guaranteed one representing many thousands of 
lollars, Mr. Duss contemplates the engagement of the 
Metrop tan Opera House Orchestra for the fall, together 
with that of a number of the operatic stars, and the fo 
lowing letter on the subject was sent last Saturday to Mr 
Nahan Frank who represents these negotiations in con 
nection with the orchestra. Mr. Franko read the letter 
during one of the intermissions of the Metropolitan Opera 
House performances the orchestra, which received it 
with great enthus ind applause 
FEBRUARY 14 02 
\i Dear Mr. Fs . M t me tha uw 
to k " g r t nce the fall t 
the P cifie ( ' 
I can y t r R I that | 
k y s t 
egins in O ths 
Now, v 1 I es 
y (the me . € 
I an on say that a ‘ 6 
g them f s re at the sar 
I must s ‘ ‘ " { 
ncerned 
If the new manage f c pera her M Conried—meets 
always ve bring t € 
ns he re Ww t ' 
proper rrangement as ft the 
have it we understood tl 
ve to engage the orchestra { 
g t Id rehearsals 
spectf v J ~ Duss 
P. S.—If necessary | can establish a permanent orchestra.and p 
the time in this way 
It must be understand that Mr. Duss was not an ap 
plicant for the management of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. There is nothing on record to prove that he ev: 


Mr. Duss does not apr 


ipplied for it 
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science telnet 
New York, February 16, 1903. 
RS. LEONARD and Miss Burr united in a musical 
reception at the home of Mrs. Leonard last Mon- 
day, when this program comprised the musical portion: 


Contralto soli— 





Sloapliag : TURE. occ cccccccccccccsccccvcccccscccvssgesscceooccces Kellie 
Fairy Love Somg....ccccccccccccscccccccccccccesccsvoscocccvee Denza 
Mrs, Elizabeth Leonard. 
Tenor soli— 
WO Wee iac sv cdnss cotepcssccessessah bevneseenccesddonastsouted Black 
Bey Dolly, Ho Dellp...cceccocccvccseccsvceccosccesececeeses Sawyer 





Harry McClaskey. 
‘Cello solo— 


GINS . cco vcccncccdcnievdccessetes trices ronccceccnctmessescotes Bohm 
Karl Kirk. 
Soprano soli— 
F Commas Ties Tirta Thee oe ccc cssccvcecssoccsened Clayton Johns 





Donald Blair 
If I Were a Lark 


Baritone solos— 
Feldeinsamkeit 
Bec cecnsccdustepedacbutsnvoucecvdeseieiedssacsebee 

Julian Walker. 
Kate Stella Burr at the piano. 

These artistic friends of the reception givers were all at 
their best. The deeply expressive voice of the hostess, the 
bright colored timbre of Mr. McClaskey, the beautiful 
singing ‘cello tone of Mr. Kirk, the bell like clearness of 
Miss Hilke’s voice, the manly ring in Mr. Walker’s bari- 
tone, and the sympathetic and musicianly accompaniments 
of Miss Burr, all united in giving an hour of genuine 
musical pleasure. The ladies will soon give another sim- 
ilar reception for their special musical circle. 

Assisting the hostesses in receiving were Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrop, Mrs. Cecilia Niles, and the Misses Demorest. 


== <= 


Miss Thursby’s seventh Friday afternoon at home was 
in honor of the Australian contralto, Ada Crossley. Be- 
sides the pupils of Miss Thursby, Robert Burton, the tenor, 
and Richard Kay, the violinist, assisted in the following 
program: 

Soprano If You Were I and I Were You, Sweet- 
heart 3. Alda Randegger 
Miss Grace Clare, accompanied by Mr. Wark. 
Contralto soli— 


solo, 


Caro mio ben -Giordani 
WINS occ ccccccccccccnsscessec cosscnsesesccousnesconaes Mozart 
Miss Ada Crossley, accompanied by Mrs. James Whitman. 

Soprano solo, Aria from Giaconda...........+e.seeeeeeeeeees Ponchielli 

Miss Josephine Del Prato. 
Chalin ellen, TeOs cicdtzonsiaccendencibetccsecdicntest Saint-Saéns 
Richard Kay. 
Soprano solo, La Forza del Destino..... ... Verdi 


Miss Martha Henry. 
Contralto soli— 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying.....cccccccccscesceccecsessos Nevin 
Bees We Pte R icc sc viscccecsussssésvecsecsssivinedeisinuns Allitsen 
Miss Ada Crossley, accompanied by Miss Marion Little. 
Soprano solo, Aria from Queen of Sheba............sseeeeeees Gounod 


Miss Josephine Del Prato. 

Tenor soli— 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.................. Old English 

COR. <<nsdasiaceccaniGunettlscaeisiigindsial de Fontenailles 

Robert Burton. 
Soprano solo, Mit Myrthen und Rosen..............eesseees Schumann 
Miss Martha Henry, accompanied by Reinhold Hermann. 

Bopeane sche, VW Wiis vccrdc cub deccbvcckeseventsdbasesdacse’ Gounod 


Miss Grace Clare. 
Violin obligato by Richard Kay 
Those present pronounced the music perhaps the best of 
all the afternoons, and a crush of society and professional 
people came and went. 
Joseph Fairchild Knapp, Miss Ada Crossley, Loudon 


Charlton, Mrs. Ernest Thompson-Seton, Reinhold Her- 
mann, Miss Stella A. Miner, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Obrig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Albert Coffin, the Misses Coffin, 
Mrs. Alfred Edward Cortis, Mrs. J. Henry Lane, Miss 
Mary J. Lansing, Mrs. William H. Moore, Mrs. John W. 
Burgess, J. Clausen Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wilbur 
Tillinghast, Mrs. Cornelius Bliss, Mr. and Miss George R. 
Bishop, Mrs. John Bailey Miss Hapgood, Mrs. Anna 
Bulkley Hills, Mrs. Sherwood Hard, Miss Marguerite B. 
Hicks, Miss Edna Kingsley Wallace, Mrs. B. H. Beek- 
man, Robert Burton, Richard Kay, Mrs. Kay, Miss Ross, 
Miss Evelyn Dutton Fogg, Miss Thatcher, Mrs. Willard 
M. Tibbetts, Mrs. Joseph H. Potter, Maud MacCarthy, 
Miss Virginia Center Morse, Mrs. Samuel Woodward, 
Mrs. Wilfrid Hartley, Mrs. William Fandrof Blomberg, 
Mrs. Charles H. Fahnestock, Miss Wilhelmine Stewart 
Claflin, Mrs. John William Giles, Miss Ethelwyn B. Up- 
ton, Mr. Wark, Mrs. Achille Errani, Richard Carden, Mrs. 
John Deane, Mrs. Clarence de Vaux Royer, General and 
Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford, Miss Woodford, Dr. and 
Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. John Elliot, Miss 
Laura Moore, Mrs. Edward G. Love, Mrs, James Spurr 
Whitman, Miss Margaret Goetz, Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, 
Miss Katherine Ruth Heymann, Mrs. Edwina Booth 
Grossman. 

Of these Thursby pupils Miss Martha Henry sang at 
Miss Ryan’s reception at the Town and Country Club, 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 12, with Signor Guardabassi, 
having much success. Miss Josephine Del Prato sang at 
the Barnard Club affair last Saturday afternoon, and she 
too made a lasting impression. 


oe <& 


Mile. Leah Barbe gave a song recital at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum on Saturday night, assisted by F. Archambault, 
baritone; E. Varnier, violinist; T. Marc, violoncellist, and 


G. Feuardent, pianist. 
~ 


At the Church of the Divine Paternity organ recital on 
Thursday afternoon Arthur Griffith Hughes, the baritone, 
sang Cowen’s “Border Ballad” and “Thus Saith the Lord,” 
by Gaul. In both of these he was most effective, control- 
ling his voice well, singing with distinct enunciation and 
good style. 

At Roseville Presbyterian Church last Sunday evening 
he sang “I Love to Hear My Saviour’s Voice,” by Glo- 
ver; “God that Madest” and “Lord God of Abraham,” by 
Mendelssohn. His sonorous voicé madea deep impression. 
February 10 he sang at Loeser’s, Brooklyn; February 12, 
Church of Divine Paternity; February 20 he will sing at 
Bridgeport, Conn.; February 25, at the Manuscript Soci- 
ety musicale; February 27, Wirtz lecture recital, and Feb- 
ruary 28, Apollo Player concert. The organists of the 
afternoon were: Miss Fannie B. Goodhue, Ipswich, Mass.; 
Louis Weitzel, organist and choirmaster, First Presby- 
terian Church, Goshen, N. Y.; De Witt Garretson, organ- 
ist and choir director, St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Herman Kloess, N. Y. 


ee = 


At the Church of the Incarnation, W. R. Hedden or- 
ganist-choirmaster, last Sunday afternoon, there was a 
special musical service, with the choir, string quartet, harp 
and organ, and these soloists: Stanley Brooke, Fred Lind- 
berg, H. Wheelan, A. B. Dickson, T. H. Fellows, G. A. 
Chapman, G. Harvey Self; Otto Wilhelms, first violin 
with string quartet; V. Fanelli, Jr., harpist; chorus of 
thirty-five voices. Tonight, Wednesday, the free organ 
recital takes place, with a program of classical and mod- 
ern composers and Townsend H. Fellows, baritone soloist. 

Ze & 


Mrs. Grace Russell Smith, a contralto pupil of Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, recently sang for the writer Lalo’s 
“T’Esclave,” making the song most pathetic. She has a 
voice of especially churchly character, has had wide ex- 
perience and should find a place worthy her ability here. 

es & 


George H. Downing, who has one of the best church 
positions in Binghamton, the “Parlor City,” threatens to 
leave there and come here. If he does he will make it 
lively for fellow baritones, for he sings from low E to 
high G, has a dramatic voice, temperament, experience in 
church and concert, and manly, pleasing personal appear- 
ance. 


” 
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Oren CHurcH PosiTIons. 
In New York City—Broadway Tabernacle, soprano 





Presbyterian Church, soprano and alto. Calvary M. E. 
Church, tenor. Scotch Presbyterian Church, soprano. 
Park Avenue M. E. Church, bass. 

In Brooklyn—Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, soprano, alto and bass. Central Congregational 
Church, bass. 

In Yonkers—St. John’s P. E. Church, soprano. 

In New Jersey—Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, organist-director. Hillside Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Orange, soprano. Second Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, soprano. 








Haarlem Philharmonic Musicale. 
1E fourth musicale at the Astor Gallery enlisted the 


artistic co-operation of George Devoll, tenor, 
Edwin Isham, baritone, and Miss Helen Wright, 
pianist, with Mrs. Tippett accompanist. Under Mrs. 


Frank Littlefield, chairman, Mrs. Isaac Mills, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Mott D. Cannon, recording secretaory, this so- 
ciety has reached the apex of its popularity and useful- 
ness in the field of music. It has far outgrown local con- 
fines, so that “Haarlem” means nothing now, inasmuch 
as members come from all parts of the Greater New 
York and New Jersey. 

So much in partial reference to the throng of interested, 
intellectual, handsomely gowned women attending these 
morning musicales. The close attention given, the evi- 
dent appreciation. of all the artistic points of the perform- 
ers, and the general feeling of good fellowship prevalent 
at the Haarlem Philharmonic morning musicales, all this 
speaks volumes for these women and for their sincerity in 
matters musical. 

Mr. Devoll, the good looking tenor, had two groups 
of songs, singing a Mendelssohn Lied with easy grace, 
putting dramatic fire into Chaminade’s “Immortality,” and 
Ford’s “Queen of My Heart” was impassioned, with a 
ringing high A flat. Handel’s “O Sleep” was a model of 
repose, and he received much applause. Mr. Isham, 
possessing naturally a voice of pleasing attributes, en- 
hances these by his skillful use and method; his singing of 
Messager’s “Long Ago in Alcala” was the most popular 
thing of the program. Emotional was Chadwick’s “O 
Let Night Speak;” Dresel’s “Come Into the Garden” is 
an effective setting of the familiar words, and right dra- 
matic was his “Border Ballad,” which one might call the 
English “Danny Deever.” In all these he showed the 
thoughtful artist. Both singers united in duets by Brahms, 
Hildach, Bizet, and a pretty old French thing, “Col- 
linette,” bewitchingly rhythmical and telling as sung by 
them. Mrs. Tippet was in entire unity with them at the 
piano, playing with neatness, facility and sympathetic 


tone color. These were Miss Wright’s piano pieces: 

We Ah POE Lontctatdeesdstocisecisosisentekcevectieceed MacDowell 
BS SPE enckb babnerdsauctrrtensisciéarskadncnsbonesseel MacDowell 
GG DL MEN OL ica oncckensannsocequassiaianaeennel Chopin 
SD -ahdutesdhebabbiibabudciaxverbdaadbaadieanemmmed Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
See, Ge BO, TOR, B. cccctscccevers dupes stenngnackiniapne Leschetizky 
Wedding March and Dance of the Elves.......... Mendelssohn- Liszt 


The fair pianist demonstrated a facile technic and good 
style; her best playing was in the Leschetizky Mazurka 
and this called forth spontaneous applause. The difficult, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt transcription caught attention from 
the outset, such is the natural interest of all womankind 
in this particular piece of music; the said interest lies 
either in the past, the immediate present, or prospective 
future. With further development of her musical nature, 
united with deeper understanding of the poetic content 
of what she plays, Miss Wright should attain prominence 
in pianistic ranks. Following are the officers of this im- 
portant and progressive institution: 

Board of Directors—Mrs. Frank Littlefield, chairman; Mrs. Isaac 
Mills, treasurer; Mrs. Mott D. Cannon, recording secretary; Mrs. 
George W. Best, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch, 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka, Mrs. Adelbert S. Nichols, Mrs, William R. 
Beal, Mrs. Frank H. Daniels, Mrs. James L. Miller, Mrs, D. 
Phenix Ingraham, Mrs, J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. John A. Mason, 
Mrs. W. Rensselaer Lloyd, Mrs. A. D. Rockwell, Mrs. William 
C. Bitting, Mrs. Berkley R. Merwin, Mrs. William A. Sherman. 

Music Committee—Mrs, Orison B. Smith, chairman; Mrs. Arthur 
A. Stilwell, Mrs. C. Edgar Anderson, Mrs. John Boulton Simpson, 
Mrs, Edwin Schenck. 

Membership Committee—Mrs, Frank Overton Evans, chairman; 
Mrs. Sidney B. Mills, Mrs. John Paul Herren, Mrs. John Reed 
Smith, Mrs. James Veitch, Mrs. Charles H. Tucker, Mrs. Charles 
A. Terry, Mrs. Townsend W. Shotwell, Mrs. Jacob E. McMichael, 
Mrs. John Jacob Hopper, Mrs. Henry H. Daeniker, Mrs. Williston 
H. Benedict, Mrs. Solomon L, F. Deyo, Mrs. William L. Young- 
man. 

Committee of Arrangements—Mrs. Hamilton Higgins, chairman; 
Mrs. Charles Blandy, Mrs. Henry F. Carrington, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Fountain, Mrs. Alexander Reed, Mrs. Merrick: T. Conover, Mrs. 
Charles F. Naething, Mrs. Judson G. Wells, Mrs. Charles B. 
Pearse, Mrs. Francis Durando Nichols, 

Printing Committee—Mrs, Charles Lowell Stickney, chairman; 











Among the guests were Mrs. and bass. West End Collegiate Church, soprano. West y,. George Wood Jewett, Mrs, William A. Hoe, Mrs. Abner P 
End Presbyterian Church, alto, tenor, organist. Rutgers Bigelow, Mrs. Charles A, Peck, Mrs. Richard L. Sweey. 
JEANNETTE 
MANAGEMENT 


Pianist. 


DURNO 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


85 Auditorium Building, 
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The Philharmonic Concerts. 





HE sixth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 

monic Society took place on Friday afternoon and 

Saturday evening, at Carnegie Hall. This was the rather 
commonplace program: 


Third Concerto Grosso, for strings............-.ceeeeeseeees .»+»Bach 
Spenpheny, GS. GAGE... icccoccevcsccesccccediccveccce . Mozart 
i. Be CER ontntdnnddeesvenencessecnessesqnesseete chit Brahms 
[ep Goering, CVETUMIG.ocsccccccvccssovses phd veceseerenative Goldmark 


For years THe Musicat Courter raised the lone cry 
against the practice of giving orchestral concerts in this 
city without efficient and sufficient rehearsal. The musical 
people of New York have now swelled this cry into a 
mighty chorus of protest. To anyone who has his finger 
on the public pulse, there was ominous significance in the 
frigid calm with which the audiences received the two 
Philharmonic concerts of last week. A few friends of the 
organization had recently recognized the new acumen of 
our musical public, and a fund was scraped together for the 
purpose of arranging rehearsals that should have been held 
during the sixty odd years of the Philharmonic’s existence. 
It was easy to foretell that such belated work could have 
very little effect. The players are become inured to their 
work at the theatres, at balls, at picnics, at cakewalks, at 
conventions, and at receptions, and naturally enough of 
these men are hardly in the proper mood or even in the 
proper condition to do justice to a symphony concert. This 
is not the fault of the players. Most of them are excellent 
musicians, who have played symphonies in Europe under 
some of the greatest conductors. But conditions here are 
such that a musician cannot live solely by assisting at 
symphony concerts. Many skilled orchestra players are 
forced into the low grade orchestras, to be found every 
where in New York. It is therefore not a difficult matter 
to explain why our symphony concerts fall far below the 
standard which a city like this has the right to set. Con- 
certs are a side issue with the orchestra players. That is 
why our performances of symphonies sound perfunctory. 
The men have no time for proper rehearsal; they dare not 
absent themselves from the theatres. A substitute is per- 
mitted occasionally by the leader of the theatre orchestra, 
but this privilege is by no means unlimited. In conse- 
quence, it stands to reason that the player is more interested 
in the theatre, where he makes his living for over forty 
weeks in the year, than in the symphony orchestra, where 
he is engaged at most for a dozen afternoons and evenings 
in the winter. Led, besides, by a man whose confessed 
ambition it is to be an opera director, the Philharmonic 
player has absolutely no source of inspiration. Where is 
his enthusiasm to come from, his earnestness, and his dis- 
interestedness ? 

The few misguided persons that are trying to perpetu- 
ate the Philharmonic Orchestra must have felt very much 
discouraged after the latest concerts. The Bach Concerto 
was played roughly, with blurred phrasing, uneven 
rhythm and monotonous tone color. The performance re 
vealed neither dignity nor reverence. That was certainly 
not the right spirit in which to handle Johann Sebastian 
Bach. The sacrilege was made complete by the introduc- 
tion into the concerto of a slow movement from another 
work, “by the way of contrast.” Who asked for this con- 
trast? Did Bach in his score by word or intention justify 
this divorce of his original two movements? It seems to 
us that if the work suited Bach in its finished form it is 
hardly meet for the leader of the Philharmonic to im- 
prove upon it. There is really some merit in the concerto, 
just as it left Bach’s pen. 

The familiar Mozart Symphony needs no lengthy an- 
alysis. There is only one correct way to perform it, and 
this was not the way of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Their performance lacked balance, lightness and technical 
finish. We have come to recognize such a thing as “Mo- 
zartean grace.” At these concerts we looked for it in 
vain. The first movement was turbulent, the second som- 
nolent, the third cumbersome and the finale confused. In 
short, the performance was downright bad. The audience 
was barely polite in its meagre applause. 

Goldmark’s “Spring” Overture, a highly colored and 
impetuous work, usurped all the simplicity and naiveté 
that should have gone into the Mozart symphony. It 
was a very drab “Spring” that the Philharmonic present- 
ed. The vein of ebullient happiness that runs veritable 
riot through Goldmark’s score remained hidden in the 
pages of the leader’s book. Perhaps he felt all that was 
in the music, but if so his feelings were certainly not re- 
flected in the playing of the men. A simile about wooden 
Indians would be most inappropriate in this well meant 
criticism. 

In part, Hugo Heermann, the soloist, made amends for 
the sorry showing of the orchestra. Strangely enough, 
the qualities that helped Heermann to mar the Beethoven 
concerto at the Wetzler concert enabled him to give a 
creditable reading of the rugged Brahms work. Heer- 


mann is a noted quartet player, and understands well the 
art of subordinating himself. The Brahms concerto may 
not have been written “against the violin,” as was re- 
marked many, many years ago, but it certainly was not 
written in order to display the instrument or its player. 
It is distinctly a piece for orchestra and violin. And it 
is great music. But it is not a great concerto. Paganini, 
Wieniawski and.Vieuxtemps could not have written mu- 
sic like Brahms’, but they certainly wrote better violin 


concertos. And be it stated here that until Heermann has 
played the typical violin concertos—Mendelssohn’s in- 
cluded, of course—no just or lasting estimate can be 


In the 


that 


formed of his true powers as a violin virtuoso 
Brahms concerto Heermann demonstrated primarily 
he is a good musician. We expect this from a German 
professor who is a teacher at the Frankfort Conservatory, 
but we expect also more from a man who came here her 
alded as a great soloist. New York has heard Ysaye, 
Kubelik, Kreisler, Sauret, Wilhelmj, Kneisel and Kocian, 
and therefore New York is supposed to have some very 
sound ideas on what constitutes a modern violinist in the 
broadest sense of the word. Heermann’s stultified method 
of phrasing and his deliberate manner of going at tech- 
nical difficulties found fertile opportunity in the Brahms 
concerto. The first movement (like that of the Beethoven 
concerto recently) was played not quite up to tempo, and 
this gave an impression of “breadth.” It is a clever de- 
vice and can hardly be called unmusical. The middle 
mvuvement is not difficult for a musician who has played 
in quartets and orchestras. The finale has one effective 
theme which never fails to please the audience The 
good Brahms was at the end of his ingenuity after he had 
written the first theme. The rest of the movement re 
solves itself chiefly into arpeggios and unmeaning pas- 
sages. Heermann played the theme well and the arpeg 
gios carefully. The theme is in double notes, which are 
difficult the violin—not as difficult as on the 
piano, for instance. Heermann’s tone was strong and 
healthy, his rhythm sure and his intonation better than at 
his début. The audience liked the player exceedingly and 
bestowed on him all the enthusiasm which they had with- 
held from the orchestra and its leader 


not on 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


cretion 
To The Musical Courier: 
Operatic Schools. 
Will you kindly give me the names and addresses of 
some of the schools in New York city that prepare pupils 
for the opera stage 


this information 


If you can furnish you will greatly 
oblige Your truly, 
Grorce E. CocHRANE 
Port Huron, Mich., February 6, 1903 


and addreses of all the leading operatic 
schools and teachers of music will be found in the adver- 
tising columns of this paper 

Whistling. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Do you know of any person or institution that teaches 
whistling? If not, do you know and will you kindly give 
me the name or names and addresses of a few professional 
whistlers? F. J. Baer. 

CHATTANOOGA, 


The names 


Tenn. 
Write to some vaudeville manager for the information. 
Jean de Reszke. 
To The Musical Courier: 
Will you please let me know the height of Jean de 
Reszké, of grand opera fame. E. Rosa. 
West Twenry-rirst Street, New Yorx 
Jean de Reszké is 5 feet 10 inches tall 





Marc Lagen,"a Promising Singer. 
ARC LAGEN is a young singer at Dubuque, Ia. He 
has recently been highly commended in the local 
papers of his vicinity for his success in singing. He is a 
member of the choir of the First Congregational Church 
there. His teacher is Mr. Pontius. 


New York “Evening Post.”—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach. knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
gredient.* * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘*‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert's Serenade (‘‘ Leiseflehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore 
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THE GRAU OPERA. 


_ Se 


MONDAY EVENING. 
“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 


(In German.) 
..++»Madame Nordica 


Easbde, ooccc csp cscs 

Brangaene....... Madame Schumann- Heink 
Tristan. . Mr. Anthes 
Kurwena! : -.+s+»Mr. Bispham 
Koenig Marke ....-Edouard de Reszké 
Melot.... Mr. Muhimann 
Ein Hist.........+. ....-Mr, Reiss 


Stimme des Seemans Jacques Bars 


Conductor: Alfred Hertz. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
“LOHENGRIN.” 
(In German.) 
Elsa von Brabant ° Madame Gadski 
suSepuuneestes . Madame 


Ortrud..... Schumann- Heink 
Lohengrin. ....06.0000 ‘ ..Mr. Anthes 
Friedrich von Telramund...........+++seeeeseeeseceeeenee Mr. Bispham 
Der Heerrufer des Koenigs.........-.+-seceeeeeeseeees Mr. Muhimann 


Heinrich der Vogler.... , : Edouard de Reszké 
Conductor: Alfred Hertz 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

“DIE WALKUERE.” 


(In German.) 


Sieglinde ..»-Madame Gadski 
Fricka Madame Schumann-Heink 
Gerhilde Madame van Cauteren 
Ortlinde Miss Bauermeister 
Waltraute Madame Schumann-Heink 
Schwertletie Mme. Louise Homer 
Helmwige. need Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Siegrune.. ..Miss Marilly 


..Madame Seygard 
Miss Carrie Bridewell 
..Madame Nordica 


Grimgerde 
Rossweise 
Brunnohilde.. 


Siegmund : , neenesie ° Mr. Burgstaller 
(His first appearance in New York.) 

Hunding ..:Mr. Elmblad 

Wotan... Mr. van Rooy 


Conductor: Alfred Hertz 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
“LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 
(In Italian.) 


La Contessa Mme. Emma Eames 
Cherubino Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Marcellina Miss Bauemeister 


Susanna........ Madame Sembrich 
Il Conte ---Mr. Scotti 
Figaro Mr. Campanari 
Dottore Bartolo Mr. Gilibert 
Antonio Mr. Dufriche 
Basilia -..-Mr. Reiss 
RS ice vcebteevtadees Mr. Maestri 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
“SIEGFRIED.” 
(In German.) 
Brunnhilde 


‘ Madame Nordica 
Stimme des Waldvogels 


Madame Seygard 


Erda Madame Schumann-Heink 
Siegfried ‘ ..-Mr. Burgstaller 
Der Wanderer -Mr. van Rooy 
Alberich Mr. Bispham 
Mime Mr. Reiss 
Fafner one Mr. Elmblad 
Conductor: Alfred Hertz 
SATURDAY EVENING 
“FAUST.” 
(In French.) 
Marguerite wee Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Marta. Miss Bauermeister 
Siebel Miss Carrie Bridewell 
Faust --Mr. Salignac 
Valentin 


--Mr, Campanari 
Edouard de Reszké 
Mr. Dufriche 


Conductor: Mancinelli. ° 


Mephistopheles 
Wagner 


HE feature of last week's opera was the marvelous sing- 
ing of that sterling artist Madame Schumann-Heink 
She is the busiest singer at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and she is far and away the best. She is one of the few 
“stars” that believes in thorough rehearsal, and Madame 
Schumann-Heink is ever busy at her roles, improving and 
amplifying where for the listener there seems to be com- 
parative perfection. The other female singers at the 
opera seem like toy prime donne compared to Madame 
Schumann-Heink. She is a true artist, a glorious singer, 
and an accomplished musician. 


Hugh Williams Going to Europe. 
UGH WILLIAMS, the well known baritone, who is 
a pupil of Dudley Buck, Jr., will leave for Europe 
to continue his studies early in May 


New York “ Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert's 
‘*Sandtriiger.” which marked the climax of the evening. 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. : 
INSTRUCTION IN SING'NG, 

2 West 29th “treet. New York. 
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BALTIMORE. 


Se 
BALTIMORE, Md., February 15, 1903. 
I the second Peabody Symphony concert last Saturday 
evening Mr, Heimendahl presented the following 
program : 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave.........sceceereeeees . Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Recitative and aria from The Queen of Sheba...........+++++- Gounod 
Seventh Symphony in A major, Op. 92.......-+-seeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Songs with piano— 
Polly Willls.....-.00. PP OP eee > PEE ee ee T. A, Arne 
Serres sVecpapabian secwRhkaueeeean R. Franz 
Willer fey Waves cescssvciccccctocsentengevenscccsicos Tschaikowsky 
Suite from the ballet Coppélia.........cecccseceseeeeerees Leo Delibes 


Shanna Cumming was the soloist. The results were 
again a remarkable demonstration of what can be accom- 
plished by a gifted director and willing players under diffi- 
cult conditions. There was to be noted a distinct improve- 
ment since the first concert in sonority of tone and pre- 
cision of attack. There is evident in the orchestra a hearty 
spirit of respectful and earnest co-operation with the con- 
ductor, which goes far, of course, teward producing such 
admirable results. 

This.season will, no doubt, decide whether these concerts 
are to become a permanent feature of the city’s musical life. 
Certainly the results other than financial are of a character 
to invite and encourage more substantial aid from those 
who are able and willing to promote so essential a quantity 
in the community’s art development 

Mrs. Cumming pleased her audience to the extent of re- 
peated recalls after both the aria and the group of songs. 
To the latter she finally added Weil’s “Spring Song,” ac- 
companying herself at the piano. The incorporation of the 
violin obligato into the piano accompaniment of the song 
can scarcely be commended. 

eS & 

Miss Lucy Stephenson, a Baltimore girl who has recently 
returned from six years’ study abroad, gave a recital at 
Lehmann’s Hall on the evening of February 2. She was 
assisted by Miss Clara Aschenfeld, pianist. 

Miss Stephenson has a clear, flexible soprano voice of 
light timbre. She presented a very interesting program, of 
which many of the French songs were charmingly sung. 
Her best effort was in a splendid song of César Franck’s, 
“La Procession.” 

The compositions Miss Ascherfeld selected were of a 
character to show her facile technic to particular advan- 
tage. Grieg’s “Springtime” and “Little Bird” were beauti- 
fully played 
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Margaret Cummins, soprano, and Charles Rabold, bari 
tone, members of the conservatory’s staff of instructors, 
gave the eighth Peabody recital Friday afternoon, when the 
following well selected program was presented : 


Duets for soprano and baritone 
Mehul 


Perez 


O toi le digne appui d'un pere, from Josepi 
Ecco l’aurora 
Songs for baritone 
Ben che speranza ove Buononcini 
Fourteenth Cenaury Xmas Song, Susani, Susani.....Old German 
.Old German 
-Schubert 


Schumann 


Lindenlaub 
Litanei 
Die Beiden Grenadier 


Songs tor soprano 


Aria from Don Giovanni ..Mozart 
Du bist die Rul : ‘ «sees. Schubert 
Die Forell Schubert 
\ria from Don Pasquale . Donizetti 

For baritone 
h trage Meine Minne Richard Strauss 
In the Campagn Richard Strauss 
rn Ye to Me ....Old Scotch 
the Hills Grieg 

I pran 
Recitative and Aria from Les Pécheurs de Perles , sizet 
Ruba ai fior -..Smareglia 
Una Mesta Sospirand .Smareglia 
Pell Hi Blackbird Stanley Hawley 
Serenade Richard Strauss 

1) for s¢ t bar ne 

id | -Arthur Whiting 
Love Is I I Arthur Whiting 
\ Heart for Every One Arthur Whiting 
Miss Cummins has earned in recent years a richly de 
d reputation as one of our best artists. Indeed, she 
gained so firm a place in the estimation of the musical 
blic that a less successtul appearance, such as hers of 


Friday, due undoubtedly to indisposition, does not in the 


least affect the judgment of those who have heard her 
frequently at her best. Miss Cummins excells as a singer 
of Italian songs, for she is a mistress of bel canto in its 
best sense 


Mr. Rabold’s sympathetic voice and excellent style were 
shown to best advantage in the quiet, legato songs. His 
onception is always refined and musical 

Che duets were charmingly sung, with the wisest adjust- 
ment of tone and phrasing lhe audience was as large as 


was enthusiastic 


as 
eS —— 
The ninth Peabody recital will be given by Ernest 


Hutcheson, pianist 


Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson gave a very successful song re- 
cital at Frederick last Wednesday. 
e «= 


Today's organ recital at St. Mary’s Church, Rev. Dr. 
Denys, pastor, will be given by Mrs. Shefloe, assisted by 
Dr. Hopkinson. EuTeRPE. 


CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Ecstasy. Song......-++++eeseees Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Savannah, Ga. 
Night. Song......-..scccesecccecccecvees Miss Clare Ward, New York 
Fairy Lullaby. Song.........---++++++ .Miss Clare Ward, New York 
Twilight. Song..........+ssceeeceeceeeseeeee George Alton, New York 
Aviates. GOR eccccvcsccves ...Mrs. Homer Sawyer, Newton, Mass. 


The Year’s at the Spring Song....Mrs. E. K. Bradbury, Lowell, Mass. 
Ah, Love, But a Day. Song......Mrs. E. K. Bradbury, Lowell, Mass. 
I Send My Heart Upto Thee. Song..Mrs. E. K. Bradbury, Lowell, Mass. 


La Captive. Violin.......... eccceaseeness Daval Sanders, New York 


George W. Chadwick. 


Ihe Danza. Song.........-- Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Danza. Song.. Jehsdaicha adhe Miss Winifred Titus, New York 
fhe Danza. Song.. ...Miss Cora F. Haydn, Concord, Mass. 
The Danza. Song...........-Miss Caroline C. At Lee, Newark, N. J. 
O, Let Night Speak of Me. Song.....Miss Brakeman, Oberlin, Ohio 


OU, Let Night Speak of Me. Song..... Edwin Isham, New York 

The Rose Leans Over the Pool, Song. Miss Chamberlain, Topeka, Kan 

1 Said to the Wind. Song...Miss Adelaide Griggs, Littleton, N. H 

Dear Love, When in Thine } Miss MacKenzie, New Bruns 
Arms. Song... sovseceee @ Wick, N. J 

Dear Love, When in Thine ; ee ee oe 
Arms. Song.. . 

\llah. Song.. 

Two Folksongs 


Miss Clara Yocum, Reading, Pa 


..Mrs. Auld Thomas, New York 


Bedouin Love Song...... ...Frederic Martin, Littleton, N. H 
Nocturne. Song...........Miss Hildegarde Hoffman, Oberlin, Ohio 
Nocturne. Song........ > .Mrs. G. N. Hartmann, New York 


Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song.Miss C. C. At Lee, Newark, N, J. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song. Miss Edna Hampton, Newark, N.J. 
thou Art So Like a Flower. Song..G. O. Friermood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


rhe Lament. Song... ...Mrs. C. G. Klander, Philadelphia, Pa 

The Vilgrims. Cantata ..Choral Association, Concord, Mass 
Arthur Foote. 

Ashes of Roses. Song.. ....Mrs. E. K. Bradbury, Lowell, Mass 


....Miss Helen Niebuhr, New York 
Irish Folksong. ; Miss Florence Tanner, St. Louis, Mo 
irish Folksong...... jarhavdeves Kent Bromley, New York 
Oh, Swallow, Flying South. Song...Mrs. A. S. Zopfi, Findlay, Ohio 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song... ...Miss Densmore, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Prelude from Suite,o p. 15. Piano...Miss K. R. Heyman, New York 
Festival March. Organ.........Mrs. H. F. Chappell, Baltimore, Md 
Mélodie. Violin........... sidnnunaneee Daval Sanders, New York 
Variations from Quartet in E minor..Kneisel Quartet, Boston, Mass 


Pisesa’s Song.. 


Georg Henschel. 


Chere Was an Ancient King. ) Miss Lilian Carllsmith, New 


WE ip uccchasacesennetaey j York. 
[here Was an Ancient King. | Miss Marguerite Hall, Baltimore, 
GE |< 5. can Santeauatsaann dels { Md. 


When All the World Is Young. Song....Miss Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I Once Had a Sweet Little Doll. Song...Miss Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Reinhold L. Herman. 


Gipsy Serenade. Song..... .-William A. Kerr, Detroit, Mich. 
Credo. Song .Miss Florence Levi, New York 
Helen Hood. 

Expectation. Song .Mrs. Frank Lynes, Roxbury, Mass. 
The Violet. Song Mrs. S. R. Gaines, Detroit, Mich 


Frank Lynes. 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More. Song ...Mrs, S. Rosenfeld, New York 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More. Song...Miss A. K. Duff, Boston, Mass 
..Miss Davidson, Topeka, Kan. 
Miss Edith A. Godfrey, Everett, Mass 


When Love Is Done. Song 


Spring Song 
Edward MacDowell. 
Indian Idyl, op. 62. Piano Miss Ida A. Bremen, New York 
With Sweet Lavender, op. 62. Piano.Miss Ida A. Bremen, New York 
\. D. 1620, op. 55. Piano Miss Ida A. Bremen, New York 
Of Bre’er Rabbit, op. 61. Piano Miss Ida A. Bremen, New Yor! 
Fo'a Wild Rose, of eae Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, Morris 
7 town, N, J 
ee a Miss V. I Charles, Everett, 
/ Mas 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Miss Reba Cornet, New York 
Sunrise, op. 58. Song Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, Berkeley, Cal 
\ Maid Sings Light y 6. ( Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, Berkel 
Song 4 Cal. 
Deserted, op. 9. Song Mrs.« M. E. Blanchard, Berkeley, Ca! 


John W. Metcalf. 
Seott Folksor Joseph Buse, St. Louis, M 


Folksong J. S. Kinslow, Cincinnati, O1 


W. H. Neidlinger. 
\ of Miss Eva MacPhee, Detroit, Mic 
\ Song of Spring Miss Zetta Thomas, Findlay, Oh 


Edna Rosalind Park. 


The ¢ stered Rose. Song ....J. S. Kinslow, Cincinnati, Ohio 
-Carl Haydn, New York 
Carl Haydn, New York 


\ Me Song Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 
Love. Song Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 
\ Thought. Sens Mrs. Augustus, Cleveland, Ohio 


H. J. Stewart. 
Were I the Rose Song..Mrs. J. E. Birmingham, San Francisco, Cal 
What Said the Wind. Song. Miss Alma Berglund, San Francisco, Cal. 
fhe Sun Has Kissed Your ) Miss Alma Berglund, San Fran 
Eyes: Song 4 cisco, Cal 
Nathan Landsberger, San Francisco, Cal 
Nathan Landsberger, San Francisco, Cal 
Bourrée in G minor, Violin. Nathan Landsberger, San Francisco, Cal 


Legend in D. Violi: 
Romance in G. Vibolir 





RICHMOND LETTER. 
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Ricumonp, Va., February 13, 1903. 
HE Saturday Club recently gave a musical program 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Bruce, and 
under the direction of Miss Alice N. Parker and Mrs 
Albert C. Bruce. The program included the following se 
lections : 


EE | Rn vovedsiachetaveeneters ae Mendelssviin 
Miss Louise Williams. 
Violin, Barcarolle............. 04d casescste Fischer 
Miss Adair Minor 
Spinning Song. pe eteaddede i Faust 


Pereien Cand: Gemiiiss . odlaveascccssccawctdnes Burmeister 
Miss Belle Johnson 


Violin, Spinning Song.......... Hollaender 


The Brookside voces sudess Rubinstein 
Miss Belle Johnson. 
Bedouin Love Song ‘ Hawley 
Arthur Scrivenor. 
La Fileus« ; Rat 
Miss Louise Williams 
Violin, Sonata . Schuber 
Miss Roberta Z. Allen 
Wind in the Tree 
The Two Grenadiers.......... Schuman 
Arthur Scriven 
Schlafholdes Kind ues ; Wagner 
Sing, Smile, Slumber , — Gounod 
Sandumanchen Brahms 


Miss Mamie Harrison 

Miss Parker and Mrs. Bruce had been requested to give 
a “Spinning Song” evening, hence the numbers devoted to 
spinning songs. 

George Bryan introduced the artists, and commented on 
the selections in his peculiar and witty fashion, and gave 
additional interest to the program. Shepherd Webb 
accompanied Miss Harrison, Mr. Scrivenor and Miss 
Minor; Mr. Webb is the organist of one of the largest 
churches in Richmond, and one of the most accomplished 
accompanists of the city. He is also a musician ever read) 
to contribute to the success of a musical recital. Mis 
Harrison has studied under Enani in New York, and 
Marchesi in Paris. She leads the singing in one of the 
choirs of Richmond, and Monday evening sang in most 
artistic style, and with the “finish” which Madame Mar- 
chesi imparts to her pupils. 

Miss Louise Williams is a pianist of exquisite touch and 
technic. 

Miss Allen is a genuine artist, and the violin “talks” 
to the hearers with so much potency that they are com 
pletely swayed by her music. 

Miss Allen was fortunate enough to have Miss Wil- 
liams to accompany her. 

Miss Johnson has the musical temperament, and makes 
her instrument, the piano, “sing”; she, too, has wonder 
ful technic. Miss Adair Minor is one of the young mu 
sicians of most decided promise; already she is a violini 
of unusual skill. Mr. Scrivenor was for years the di 
rector of the Wednesday Club, the largest musical organ 
ization of the city; his singing always gives pleasure t 
the lovers of good music, for he not only has a fine voice 
but he knows how to sing; he is still director of Holy 
Trinity choir, and each year has to decline to undertak« 
other choirs; sometimes he has been persuaded to direct 
two choirs. The program Monday evening was probably 
the most artistic ever given by the Saturday Club of Rich 
mond. 

The members of the Saturday Club are Mrs. E. C 
Minor, Mrs. J. C. Robertson, Mrs. B. B. Valentine, Mrs 
J. Addison Cooke, Miss Salby, Miss Crensham, Miss 
Pleasants, Miss Parker, Miss Loulie Blair, Miss Maria 
Blair, Miss Cameron, Miss Ellett, Mrs. Caskie Cabell, Mrs 
Chas. Bosher, Mrs. W. I. Robins, Mrs. Oppenhiemer, Mrs 
Frank D. Williams, Mrs. Gibson. Miss Coleman, Mrs 
William Stanard, Mrs. Thomason, Mrs. Albert C. Bruce 

M. H. PB 


Burrowes’ Musical Kindergarten Exhibition. 


A I the Riesberg studio, 954 Eighth avenue, last Wednes 
day afternoon, Mrs. Caroline Wade Greene, the in 
structress, gave a semi-public demonstration, this being 
“Visitors’ Day,” marking the close of the first half term 
At this ten children showed what they have learned in this 
short time, picking out all the notes on the keyboard, sing 
ing some of the songs, giving definitions of the terms used 
in music, and in it all delighting those present. Mrs. Greens 


has two separate classes in Brooklyn also 





EHRLICH’S 
Music School of Dresden, 


a leading Schoo! of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatics. 
Harmony, Composition, etc. Instruction by recognized artists 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer, 
Moszkowski and Leschetizky. Leschetizky’s Method. Exceptiona! 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
EHRLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpurgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 7, 1903. 


HILE all credit is due to the directors of the 
Broadwood concerts for their persistent ef- 
forts to give English music a chance, their 

labors, it must be confessed, have not hitherto been crowned 
with any success. The violin sonata by Al- 
berto Randegger, Jr., which was produced at the last con 
cert, was one of the best of the novelties that the season 
has brought with it, but this work 


which one would feel particularly anxious to hear a second 


conspicuous 


even sonata is not a 


time. It is musicianly and fairly well written, for Mr 
Randegger is a composer of distinct promise, and many of 
his smaller works are excellent. But he is still young 


and it is evident that he has hardly had as yet sufficient 
experience to enable him to grapple successfully with the 
sonata form. Other sonatas from his pen will be awaited 
with interest, for it is quite obvious that he has something 
to say. But in this particular work there is more promise 
than fulfillment, and though the composer, who is a very 
capable violinist, and Mlle. Ella Spravka played it exceed 
ingly well, it failed to make much impression. The second 
novelty on the program was of even less interest than the 
first. Since his earliest days Sir Hubert Parry has been 
a prolific song writer and set after set of “English Lyrics” 
has come from his pen, each set less attractive than the last 
The tedium of the sixth set, 
Broadwood concert in question, almost beggars description 
One looks in vain for a single bar of beautiful melody in 
They belong to the class of song 


which was produced at the 


any one of the six songs 
which an amateur once described as being “all composition 
and no tune,” and Mr. Plunket Greene, who sang them, did 
not have a very grateful task. That he several 
into successes must be attributed to his art rather than to 


converted 


themselves 


any intrinsic beauty in the songs 
e & 

But, in spite of these little drawbacks, the concert was 
quite one of the best of the series For the Bohemian 
String Quartet saved the situatior In the whole world 
there is probably no finer body of players than these. a 
any rate so far as the interpretation of the music of thet 
own land is concerned. On Friday they appeared but 


twice, giving Dvorak’s Piano Quartet in D, in which Mlle 
Spravka was the pianist, and Smetana’s magnificent quar 


tet, “Aus meinen Leben The performance of the latter 
work was a complete revelation. It is a work which has 
unfortunately, dropped out of the current repertory her 

though it is one of the finest examples of the modern 
quartet in existence. It is, certainly, difficult to imagine a 
performance of it by the stolid, humdrum, unemotional 


Kruse Quartet, but its loss of popularity is, none the less, 
The Bohemians form, of course, the direct 
Kruse and his The 


do not ounce 


their 


to be regretted 


antithesis of Professor colleagues 


latter, would almost swear possess an 


of humor between 


one 





impassioned 
suggest a love The Bohe 
mians, on the other hand But 
a fire that has been tamed, and a poetry that is well regu 


them, in most 


whe 


moments they rhinoceros in 


are all fire and poetry it is 


lated. They are players of one mind and one temperament, 


who have trained themselves by years of practice to play 
man. The performance of Smetana’s Quartet was 
one of the most superb examples of ensemble playing that 
and no one but the Bohemians 


they are 


as ore 
have ever been given here 
On Monday evening to 
the Hall, 
h them more fully 


= 


could have achieved it 
give a chamber concert at 3echstein and it will 


wit 
<_ 


then be possible to deal 


afternoon, though 
nothing that was particularly 


most successful of the series 


The symphony concert of Saturday 
contained 
novel, was quite one of the 
The concert opened with Brahms’ Second Symphony and 
Theme and Variations from Tschaikow 
G, two magnificent works, which were both 


Hitherto Mr. Wood has shown no 


the program 


ended with the 
sky’s suite in 
splendidly played 
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very particularly sympathy with Brahms’ music, but of 
ate it seems that he has come to understand it better, and 
his readings have improved out of all knowledge. Of his 
sympathy with Tschaikowsky there has never been any 
doubt whatever. Tschaikowsky has his 
ever since the day when he first sprang into fame as a 
conductor. The “Pathetic” Symphony has his 
horse for year, while the “Casse Noisette” 
fine set of variations have proved most efficient remounts 
But the most sensational of the was 
scored by Harold Bauer, the brilliant young pianist, whose 
merits are now, fortunately, becoming fully realized in 
London. With an enterprise which was exceedingly re 
freshing, Mr. Bauer chose two entirely unhackneyed 
works for piano and orchestra as his contributions to the 
Liszt’s “Todtentanz,” I must confess, does not 


been specialty 


been 
Suite 


wart 
this 


and 


success concert 


program 
attract me personally 
mally difficult, but of could 
I am told that the work is really very fine, but 


It is excessively clever and abnor 


discover no trac« 


beauty I 


whatever 


A NOTED PIANIST 



































FROM A DRAWING 
PRESENTED BY 
SZUMOWSKA-ADAMOWSKA 
To 


Henry L. Mason 


ANTOINETTE 


Mr 


Bauer 


pertectly thoug! played it, he inspir ne 
with no desire ey hear it again. Such, however, w 

ir from being the case with Schumann’s Introductio: 
nd Allegro Appassionata, and Mr. Bauer irtily ¢t 
be congratulated on bringing this piece once more to th 


it he does, he 
intellect whicl 
most players of the 


\s is the case in everything tl 
the 


light of day 


showed himself to be possessor of an 


raises him head and shoulders above 





day. It is only too seldom t virtuosity and intellectual 
ty are to be found together, and the fact that Mr. Bauer 
possesses both in a quite unusual degree gives all of his 
performances a special interest. Dr. Felix “Kraus, the 


sang a number of songs of Schu 
Nussbaum” 


vocalist of the concert, 


vert and Schumann, “Der among them, in a 


nanner that suggested the very quintessence of tragedy 
S= = 

A very peculiar feat was performed at St. James’ Hail 

n Monday evening by Miss Gladys Naylor-Carne, who 


played a piano and a violin concerto at the same concert 
As long as the day consists of a mere twenty-four hours 
nd as long as the bodily endurance of even the most en 


Plays the Best.” 


“The Band That 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 
Bands.” 
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thusiastic musician has its limits, it 1s improbable that 


anyone, however gifted, will become a really first rat 
performer on two such difficult instruments. Miss Nay 
lor-Carne came as near to success as can reasonably 
expected, and she played both Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor Concerto for the piano and Max Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G minor very nicely. But the task which she 
has set herself is absolutely hopeless, and she would dk 
better were she to decide to devote her undivided atter 
tion to either one or other of the two instruments, tl 
piano for choice. She is evidently a gifted musiciar 
he might play exceedingly well. At present neither 
a pianist nor as a violinist does she rise above mediocrity 
eS €& 

4 successful debut was made a same hall 
Wednesday evening by Miss Elise Joran, a pianist and 
1 younger sister of Mme. Pauline Joran, the sing wh: 
made one of her rare appearances at this conc: Miss 
Elise Joran showed in Beethoven’s Concerto in G and in 
that by Moszkowski in E that she has technic, power, in 
telligence and the capacity for taking. pains At present 
he is a somewhat cold player, and she does not always 
succeed in expressing the poetry of the music. Were she 


touch and a little 











to infuse a little more warmth into her 
more feeling into her interpretations her performances 
would be all the more acceptable 
eS €& 
Francis Harford nger vi ‘ poser 
ave very good cause to be grateful, for at each of his re 
citals he ncludes a number I 1 vy I re ‘ i | 
progran At that of Thursday f e noveltic 
numbered eight, and, though 1 mucl kely to be 
ard of some of them, tw three were well worth pri 
cing. R. Vaughan W n etting of Tennyson's 
Tears, Idle Tears” proved a particul thoughtful and 
" wr t ng, while Graham Pee tation to Aris« 
gl er of the “patter ’ type i very good examp! 
f ass and should become yular. Mr. Harford 
ong nbered twenty-two in all and ir led the nan 
f Brahms, Bach, Schumann and D a Occa 
me could have wished for a rather greater variety of tor 
colors, for he is a somewhat sombre singer and his per 


But he is a real 


formances are apt to become monotonous 


t one of his interpretatic 


Max Wolfsthal 


tist, and n ns was uninteresting 


exceedingly brilliant 


At this concert an 

ung violinist, made his first appearance in London, scor 
ng an immediate success. His technic, even in these days 
f virtuosi, is astonishing, while his interpretative powers 
eem to be unusually great Later on, when he has given 
1s better opportunities for gauging his 1inments, it will 
be possible to speak of them more fully 

ee & 

Detailed notice of the concerts given by Miss Clothild 
Kleeburg and Miss Edith Robinson may be deferred, f 
each was the first of a series Other concerts have be 
given by Miss Carrie Townshend and by the Wessel 
String Quartet on Monday, by Miss Ida Parkinson Taylor 
m Wednesday, and by Leonard Borwich Friday 

ZARATHUSTR 
A Tribute to Schumann-Heink. 
Sepa nae weg on the recent “Tristan” performan 
a New York paper says: “It was gratefi c 
Brangaene who could take he rt in the a n t 
first act and make the charact f Isolde’s companior 
eem to have a living and re artic m in the n 
nentous occurrences that J 7 ense e turning poin 
f the drama. Hitherto the music has been sung. but the 
significance of her presen and of her doings has been 
merely outlined in the performances of Madame Homer 
and Mme. Kirkby Lunn Madame Schumann-Heink fills 
the part with an intensely human and moving interest 
sometimes, indeed, employing her resource: excess 

“The music does not lie in the most f rable rang 

her voice, but she sings it with the lavishness of i 


power that is the characteristic always of her singing.” 
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Boston, February 14, 1903. 


FTER February 23 Miss Clara E. Munger will 
be located at her new studio, 177 Hunting- 
ton avenue. 

es & 

Madame Franklin’s pupil, Mrs. Brackett, 
has been engaged for another year as so- 
prano at the Old South Church, and Miss Alice Robbins 
Cole as contralto at the same church. 

Mrs. Millard, has been engaged for an 
Universalist church in Brookline 

Se & 

originator of the Vars New Inte val 
System of Sight Singing, will give an exposition of the 
system in Room 46, Pierce Building, February 21, at 11 
a. m., to which all who are interested are invited. The 
lecture will be principally upon “No Sol-Faing, whether 





Another pupil, 
other year at the 


Clifford Vars, 


by letter or number.” 

“How to read the twelve tone intervals, notwithstanding 
the notation disguise, as easily as the printed page.” 

This is a thoroughly practical method of sight singing; 
the attention of students and 


and ought to receive 


teachers. 
qe €& 

A musicale was given by Miss Sigrid Olsen, assisted by 
Miss Ethel Wilson, contralto, and Adeline Raymond 
Ward, accompanist, on Wednesday evening, February 11, 
at Madame Edwards’ studio, Steinert Hall. Miss Olsen 
sang a group of Norwegian songs in a delightful manner, 
charming her audience. The songs were: “Sommerlek” 
(“A Walk in June”), Emil Durand; “Faglen’s Visa,” 
Séderberg, and “Szterjenten’s Sdéndag” (“The Chalet 
Girl’s Sunday”), Ole Bull. 


ese & 


Miss Anna Miller Wood, who recently sang with such 
success at her concert in Chickering Hall, was the soloist 
to illustrate Homer Norris’ lecture on the “Evolution of 
the Art of Music,” given before the Starr Club, at Lynn, 
on February 4. To illustrate the music of 1568-1643 Miss 
Wood sang “Caro mio Ben,” Giordani, and “Gua il Sole,” 
Scarlatti, For Bach, 1685-1750, the music was “My Heart 
Ever Faithful,” from Bach’s Church Cantata. Mozart, 
1756-1791, was illustrated by “The Violet”; Brahms, 1833- 
1897, by a “Cradle Song,” and Tschaikowsky, 1840-1895, 
by “War ich nicht ein Haim.” In conclusion Miss Wood 
sang “Three Roses Red,” “Oh, Mother Mine,” “Wedding 
Song” and “The Land of Nod,” by Mr. Norris 

ft ee 

D. Frank Carr, pupil of Bruce Hobbs, took part in a 

oncert at Taunton given February 6 by the Choral Union 
Mr. Carr has a tenor voice and is an enthusiastic student 
and musician 

GE 

A large audience attended the twentieth century mu- 

sicale Tuesday afternoon at the Tuileries for the benefit 


of the Tyler Street Day Nursery. The orchestra was com- 
posed of musicians from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and included Daniel Kuntz, August Kuntz, violins; Erich 
Loeffler, ’cello; Daniel Maquarre, flute; Clement Lenom, 
oboe; Howard E. Couch, kass; Alfred de Voto, pianist. An 
evening concert will be given at the Tuileries February 26. 


eS & 

Tuesday evening in Chickering Hall the Verdi Orches- 
tral Club, John M. Flockton conductor, assisted by Miss 
Adelaide J. Griggs, contralto, gave their first concert of 
the season. 

et << 

The Jacques Hoffmann Quartet played at the St. 
Botolph Club on Sunday, February 8; this was the first 
appearance of the quartet at that club, and, as is well 
known, the audience is made up of men eminently fitted 
to judge of musical matters. The general opinion was that 
the Hoffmann Quartet played in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. ; 

Tuesday evening the Hoffmann String Quartet, with the 
assistance of Carl Stasny, pianist, gave their second con- 
cert, playing a Haydn Quartet, Dvorak’s “Dumka” Trio, 
op. 90, and the Schumann Quartet, A minor. 

eS & 

Mrs. Carrie King Hunt, pianist, of Worcester, gave a 
lecture recital before the Winchendon Woman's Club the 
afternoon of February 6. Mrs, Hunt was assisted by Mrs. 
Charlotte White Burt, ’cellist, and Miss Belcher, violinist, 
both of Boston. It was a pronounced success, the subject 
being Beethoven, a composer who has been thoroughly 
studied by Mrs. Hunt. The numbers played included 
sonatas, Trio in C minor, and excerpts to illustrate the 
symphony and sonata form. At the close of the program 
Mrs. Hunt was given an opportunity to deliver the same 
lecture recital before another women’s club. 

ft €& 

Mark Hambourg will play the following program at the 
farewell recital, Saturday afternoon, February 21, in Chick- 
ering Hall: 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor ... Bach-Liszt 


ee CE TR ok ss eae veenuoba ness ssesembee Schumann 
SY GE Es GN Risonccvecncccodevosvesssoncscccscovartansedl Chopin 
BE nc cies capdebivhessédeséasckerecceoscscedebvesotaiet Chopin 
D flat, E minor, E flat, B flat, F major, B flat minor 
Valse in A flat, from Le Bal........ chick poctodediccdasiee Rubinstein 
Variations on a Theme from Paganini.. ...++«. Hambourg 
CINE cognwaestégtese}uctscuncstesessteseeevenatned Sgambati 
ED Deneduntvdebeeohdesseseesee< jeusvewheeanent Poldini 
Midsummer Night’s Dream........ .. Mendelssohn-Liszt 


fH € 

At a piano and vocal recital given by Edward Everett 
Adams in Lowell recently the singer was Miss Maud E. 
Black and the pianists were Miss Blanche M. Wright 
Miss Lena R. Wolfson, Miss Lillian M. Goodwin, Miss 
Ethel M. Johnson, Miss Mattie A. Barris, Miss Hilda M. 
Normington, Bernard J. Roarke, Willie C. Burke, Sidney 
T. Heathcote. 





grin” last Tuesday. Although the opera was given as a 
concert, with a professional cast—Mmes. Marie Zimmer- 
man and Isabelle Bouton, and Ellison van Hoose and 
Stephen Townsend being the principal soloists—there 
were a score or more of women, well known in social 
circles here, who were in the chorus. There were promi- 
nent men, too, in the ranks, for this has been a custom 
with the Arion Club. Among those who appeared in the 
chorus were John H. Mason, Dr. A. E. Ham, John H 
Congdon, Miss Eleanor Congdon, Miss Amey Vernon, 
Miss Louise Foster, Miss Foster, Mrs. John H. Cady, 
Miss Brown, Miss Helen Campbell and Miss Vincent 
[here was a selected orchestra from the Boston Sym 
phony, and the audience was the largest the club ever 
had. After the performance Dr. Jordan entertained the 
principals at supper at his residence. Before returning tu 
New York Mr. van Hoose sang for H. Nelson Campbel 
who is just convalescing from his tedious illness and was 
unable to be present at the concert 


=e & 
At the Pianola recital in Steinert Hall Saturday, Feb 
ruary 14, the Jeannie Crocker Follett 
soprano 


soloist was Mrs 


ese & 
Miss Harriet A. Shaw, assisted by Gwilym Miles and 
Leo Schulz, will give a concert in Chickering Hail 
March 3. 


eS &e 


Ross Wells and Linwood D. Scriven will give a piano 
and violin recital in the small Chickeriug Hall Tuesday 


oe «& 


Jack Channell, a young lad just in his teens, with a 
voice, has been discovered by Carl Sobeski, and on Thurs 
day evening, the 19th inst.. will give his first song recital 
at Huntington Chambers. The following artists, all Mr 
Sobeski’s pupils, are to assist at the concert: Miss Worth 
ley, Miss Kandall, sopranos; Charles W. Turner, bass; 
Miss Kendall and Mr. Dallinger at the piano. Mr. So- 
beski will also sing. 

eS & 

A. E. Prescott announces a song recital in Steinert Hall 
Thursday afternoon, February 26, to be given by Miss 
Winifred Powell, with J. E. Tippett at the piano 


oe & 

Monday and Thursday, March 9 and 12, Fannie Edgar 
Thomas will give in Steinert Hall, Boston, two lectures 
upon “The Study of the French Language by Americans.” 
Why is it that people who study French do not learn it; 
why the French they study is useless to them; why the 
French people cannot understand what they say; what 
the French mean by “the atrocious English-French of 
Americans”; what is this English-French, why so long 
prevalent, and can the French-French be secured and 
how? ten current false ideas on the matter of French 
study shown up and corrected; how correct pronunciation 
may be secured for both speaking and singing at home 
here in the United States 

ft & 


The Dartmouth College Musical Club will give its an- 
nual concert Wednesday evening, March 4, in Steinert 
Hall. 

Ze & 

Homer Norris’ “Flight of the Eagle” will be performed 

in Steinert Hall at one of Miss Lincoln’s concerts, Sunday 


afternoon, March 8 
a 


—_ 


<= 


George Shepard’s twenty-fourth annual concert will he 
given in Chickering Hall February 27. Mrs. Edward Ev- 
erett Hayward, Miss Marie Adele Zelzny, Herbert John 
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son, G. Warren Shepard, the Apollo Quartet, the Schu- 


bert Quartet and R. F. Reissmann will take part. 
eS & 


Hugo Heermann will give a recital in Steinert Hall 


March 4. 
eS €& 


Miss Lincoln, soprano; the Hoffmann String Quartet 
and Miss Gertrude Lufkin, pianist, will take part in the 


concert for the Mt. Pleasant Home, February 22, in Stein 
ert Hall. 
eS & 
Mrs, Szumowska will give a piano recital in Steiner 
Hall March 5. 
eS & 


There will be an Angelus piano recital in Chickering 
Hall on Monday evening, February 23, with Miss Anna 
Miller Wood, mezzo contralto, and Ralph Smalley as as- 


sisting artists. 
cs 


Miss Lucie Tucker, contralto, will give a recital in Chick- 


ering Hall Friday evening, March 13. 
se €& 


The program of the fifteenth 
Symphony Orchestra, on Saturday evening, February 14 


concert of the Boston 


THE PENSION CONCERT. 


HE following article by Philip Hale, in the Boston 
Journal, is quoted entire as covering fully the sub- 
ject of the Boston Symphony pension fund: 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke con- 
ductor, will give a concert Sunday evening, March 1, in aid 
of its pension fund. The program will be as follows: 

Beethoven 

....Saint-Saéns 

asbbcoveves Tschaikowsky 
Morning Dawn—Sieg 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 ; 
Septet for trumpet, strings and piano 
Symphony in B minor, No. 6, Pathetic 
Siegfried’s Passing Through the Fire 
fried’s Voyage Up the Rhine.......... = , . Wagner 

This will be the first of the concerts which will be given 
henceforth yearly by the orchestra for its pension fund. 
The announcement is one of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance and importance. 

Henry L. Higginson in 1881 informed the Boston public 
of his intention to establish and maintain a full and per- 
manent orchestra, which should offer the best music at a 
low price. He reminded the public of the fact that how- 
ever praiseworthy the attempts to furnish such music had 
been in the past, there was then no local orchestra “such as 
may be found in all the large European cities or even in 
the smaller musical centres of Germany.” 

He rightly thought that the essential condition of success 
was stability; that the members of the orchestra should be 
able to devote their best energies to the rehearsals and con- 
certs of the organization during the season, with the as- 


t 


was: 
Overture, L’Oresteia... Tanéief surance of re-engagement and continued service. His first 
Concerto for Piano in A minor, op. 54 Schumann thought was of an orchestra of sixty selected players, who 
A Siegfried Idyl..... ---»Wagner should give twenty concerts. In his announcement he 


minor, op. 67.. 
Mme, Fannie Bloomfiel 


Symphony No. 5 in ¢ ‘ = 
Soloist d Zeisler 


The Francis Walker Studios. 
RANCIS WALKER gave on Saturday evening, Feb 


Beethoven 


named the first conductor, Mr. Henschel. 

Mr. Higginson was not moved from his purpose by in- 
evitable disappointments, the adverse criticism that is so 
easy, or by the failure of the public at large to appreciate 
at first the noble generosity of his plan. He knew that 


time would vindicate his judgment and reward his la 


ruary 7, a brilliant musicale for Mr. and Mrs. Harry pors, 


F. Irvine. 
Denver, and one of that city’s best pianists. 


were Signor and Mme. G. 


Frederick D. Nye, Mr. and Mrs T 


Robert 


Roland Hazen, Mr. and Mrs 
and Miss Clarke, Douglas Maxwell Stanfield, Mrs 
lenberg, Mrs 
and Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, Mr. Irwin. 
Mrs 
the company. 
turnes of her own composition. 
las sang some interesting songs. 


niscences of his operatic career 


On March 17 Francis Walker will give a recital for 


the benefit of the American Association of Allied Arts. 
The program is one of “Story Songs,” and 


some splendid numbers that will be novelties in this coun- 


try. One is a great ballad published in London for Mr. 


Walker, the work Herr Gustav Ernest and written upon 


the story of Fair Ellen and the Siege of Lucknow 


Ferdinand Carri’s Pupils. 

WO of Ferdinand Carri’s violin pupils, Willie Mon- 

aghan and Meti Sprunk, played with decided success 
Willie Monaghan played Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade 
and Raff's “Cavatina” at a concert for 
the benefit of St. Simeon’s P. E. Church, and Meti 
Sprunk played her teacher's “Norma Fantasie” and an 
andante by Bohm at a matinee concert given by the ladies 
of the Arion Society. Both of the young artists were 
received with much applause and reflected great credit 
upon their master. 


+ 


last week. 
and Polonaise” 


eling in this Company. 
53 Company is the same as ‘‘&"’ Company in everything, 
— in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
8 
The present tour finishesin May, 1908. 
The next tour commences the following August 24, at Covent 
Garden Opera House, London. 


10. 
Pounded (897. 
“ A” 
in this Company. 
99 Company is of the same high standard as **A"’ and **@”"" 
The two successful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 


Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 
“ B 
Com ies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
Everyone congerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
“oe 

traveling in this Company. 
44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Mrs. Irvine was Miss Jessamine Harrison, of 
Among the 
guests Mr. Walker invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Irvine 
Tagliapietra, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haines, 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Marvin Dana, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cockburn Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Hawkins, Dr. 
Stuart Henry, Mr., Mrs. 
Hol- 
Todd, Miss Lola’ Todd, Mr. Garrity, Mr. 


Irvine’s artistic playing gave great pleasure to 
Her numbers included two charming noc- 
Miss Kate Percy Doug- 

Sig. Tagliapietra con- 
tributed, besides songs, delightful and well told remi- 


includes 


Today this orchestra of nearly 100 men is famous 
throughout the breadth and the length of the land by 
reason of the high purposes that have shaped its musical 
policy, as well as by the brilliance of the concerts them- 
selves. The Boston Symphony Orchestra is something 
more than a local institution, the pride of Bostonians; its 
visits are dear’ to the music lovers of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other cities, who take more than 
a passing interest in its success and glory; its existence is 
a joy to all those interested in music, professionals or 
amateurs, throughout the country; its reputation has 
crossed the Atlantic, and its high rank is accepted, not 
questioned, in the leading cities of Europe. 

The conductors in turn, Messrs. Henschel, Gericke, 
Nikisch, Paur and again Gericke, all contributed to the 
final result; but it is not invidious to say that the high 
state of technical perfection which has distinguished the 
performances of the last twelve or fourteen years is due 
chiefly to the intelligent and indefatigable discipline ex- 
erted by Wilhelm Gericke at a time when the character of 
the orchestra was still undetermined, to his zeal and cour- 
age, to his righteous ambition, which, with Mr. Higgin- 
son’s aid, recognized no obstacles and knew no bounds. 
The first aim was technical perfection. To attain this 
neither money nor time nor patience was spared. 

But without excellent players, without distinguished play- 
ers, picked men actuated by the same spirit, the task would 
have been well nigh impossible. The members of this or- 
chestra are something more than parts of a huge machine. 
It is the combination of so many individualities obedient to 
one mind which controls through intelligence—a combina- 
tion that works together for a common purpose, for a love 
of art, and not for merely personal advantage, that sets this 
orchestra apart from others. 

It is not surprising, then, that the members of the orches- 
tra, seen and heard by so many year after year, have en- 
tered into the life and thought of the succeeding audiences 
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Hazlitt wrote: “There is no class of society whom so 
many persons regard with affection as actors. We greet 
them on the stage ; we like to meet them in the streets; they 
almost always recall to us pleasant associations; and we 
feel our gratitude excited, without the uneasiness of a sense 
of obligation.” These words might well be written today 
of the members of the Symphony Orchestra 

And Hazlitt added: “The very gayety and popularity, 
however, which surround the life of a favorite performer, 
make the retiring from it a very serious business. It 
glances a mortifying reflection on the shortness of human 
life, and the vanity of human pleasures.” 

The members of the orchestra know that they are not 
necessarily exempt from the accidents that befall man- 
kind. An injury to a finger that would be trifling in 
another calling removes a violinist from the ranks 

As the years go by a wind instrument player loses con 
trol of lip or breath. A slight infirmity may impair use- 
fulness. What is the unfortunate man to do? It is gen 
erally too late for him to seek another business with hope 
of success. He has given the best years of his life to his 
instrument, his conductor, his employer, and his audi- 
And even the most applauded virtuoso is mortal 
n pipes or fid 
















































































ence. 

In the old “Dance of Death” the skelet: 
dies to the musician, who must follow him 

The conductor and the members of the Symphony Or 
chestra now purpose to establish a pension fund. They 
purpose to found it and maintain it by their own efforts 
In some foréign cities a city government or a ruler con 
tributes liberally to such a fund. Here the players pur 
pose to help themselves by giving concerts and by self 
They hope to have a fund which will provide 
disabled, for them that 
The rules that will gov 


taxation. 
for widows and orphans, 
pass beyond the line of activity 
ern the acquirement, maintenance and disposition of this 
fund will be framed by the orchestra. The fund itself will 
be in the care of trustees appointed by the orchestra 

The members of the orchestra feel that the existence oi 
such a fund will be of great value to themselves, and 
therefore to the public, in more ways The 
players will not be harassed by thoughts of the future, by 
the dread of becoming dependent on some one or on 
some institution; they will be knit still closer together; 
there will be true and abiding esprit de corps. 

They now, with Mr. Gericke as conductor, and through 
Messrs. Gericke, Adamowski Ada 
mowski, Otto Roth and Frank Schuchmann as a commit 
tee, offer their first aid of this fund. Mrs 
\damowski-Szumowska has graciously offered to play the 
The program as a whole 


for the 


than one 


Timothee Joseph 


concert in 
piano part in Saint-Saéns’ septet 
is most attractive, both to subscribers and to those 
at the regularly 


who 


are not able to hear the orchestra re 
curring concerts. 

The people of this city will surely aid the members of 
the orchestra in their undertaking, and will aid them gen 
erously and gladly 


Dr. Klengel Resigns. 
R. PAUL KLENGEL has resigned his position as di 
rector of the New York Liederkranz Singing Society 
His successor will be Arthur Claassen, of the Brooklyn 
Arion. Ill health is given as the reason for Dr. Klen 
gel’s withdrawal The Liederkranz will sing 
Washington before Preside: t Roosevelt 


soon in 


Madame Crane’s Second Musicale. 
ME. OGDEN CRANE’S Wal- 
dorf-Astoria was so successful that she has decided 
to give another the second week of March. 
Special mention must be made of Miss Sadie Pounds 
and Miss Jane Mae Blair, two artist pupils ot Madame 
Crane who sang at the last musicale, and of Miss Bertha 


last musicale at the 


Winterholder, the pianist 
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Cuicaco, February 16, 1903 
AM informed on the very best authority that up 
to the present moment there is no actual basis 
for the information sent broadcast throughout 
the country that Thomas Orchestra would 
disband unless $750,000 might be raised as a 
“permanent” guarantee fund. Of course we all 
‘now that there is yearly a large deficit resulting from 
these concerts, a deficit that has hitherto always been met 
nost cheerfully by a number of wealthy and public spir 
ed citizens of Chicago. The deficit will be less at the 





nd of this season than it has been for several years past, 
nevertheless deficit there will be. The alarmist report 
ibout disbanding was probably a “feeler” for the public. 
What the loss of the Thomas Orchestra would mean to 
Chicago and to the whole of musical America it is hardly 
necessary to point out. The ways of mice, men and 
guarantors are surpassing strange at times, and it might 
be that the Thomas deficits will not be met forever. At 
the same time, there is no authentic reason for supposing 
that the defection of the guarantors is at hand just now 
Let us not borrow musical trouble before it comes to us 
in the natural course of events. 
[Our correspondent sends us later news on this sub 
ject which will be found in the editorial columns.—Ep.] 
The disruption report seemed to rouse the loyalty of the 
Chicago public, for at the latest Thomas concert there was 
a goodly crowd of listeners. The following interesting 
program was perhaps also in part responsible for the ex- 
ellent attendance 
Suite N I, op I'schaikowsky 


Concerto for ’Cello, E minor - Popper 


Ballade, A minor (new)...... ..Coleridge-Taylor 


Marche Triomphale du Roi David............... ..Godefroid 
Contrasts (The Gavotte, A, D. 1700 and 1900)..........+-005+ Elgar 
Valse de Concert, op. 47........--.++. Voresadebscdensia Glazounow 


ee ee Tee Wagner 


Fragments from Das Rheingold. 

It is an old and oft told story that no one can build 
an orchestral program like Theodore Thomas. His first 
number put the audience in good humor, and this happy 
spirit never flagged for an instant during the afternoon 
Tschaikowsky is at his best in this first suite. In it is 
epitomized all his knowledge of brilliant orchestration and 
of variegated color effects. 

The Popper Concerto was played by Walter Unger, a 
member of the orchestra. It is easy to understand why 
this work in E minor does not figure prominently in the 
repertory of our leading ’cellists. Of Popper’s four con- 
certos this is the least effective. The melodies are com- 
monplace and the accompaniment is conventional. Un- 
ger’s playing in no way served to mitigate the dullness 
of the number. He seemed to be very nervous. His at- 
tack wavered, and his tone, though at times of agreeable 
quality, sounded thin and small. Unger has quick fingers 
but his technic lacks brilliance. His bowing is labored. 
The audience liked the player, and he was encouraged to 
give an encore, an Andante by Griitzmacher 

The new harpist, Tremonti, scored a decided success 
He is an artist of the first order. He produces a legato 
that is not often heard on the harp, and his technic and 
pedaling are irreproachable. He received a rousing en- 
core. The work by Coleridge-Taylor has some strong 
moments. The themes are broad and eloquent, and the or 
chestration is of the kind that the followers of Strauss have 


all adopted. They are imitating a weenie’ leader, at any rate. 


lhe Glazounow Valse was a rousing bit of orchestral vir- 
tuosity. The “Rheingold” excerpts were put together by 
Thomas himself. He conducted with unusual vim. It was 


a wonderful reading. 
Ct 


At the nineteenth Thomas concert Miss Maud Mac 
Carthy, violinist, is to be the soloist. She will play the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Miss MacCarthy has up to nov 
not been heard in Chicago 


oe & 


At the eighteenth popular concert of the series given by 
Geo. Hamlin at the Grand Opera House on Sunday, Feb 
ruary 8, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano, was the soloist 
An unusually large audience was present. Miss Blauvelt 
sang three groups of songs. which embraced twelve num 
bers, in English, French and German. Miss Blauvelt has 
lost none of her personal charm. Her trills are even and 
her coloratura is finished. In a Bolero by Verdi Miss 
Blauvelt scored her biggest success. Geo. Hamlin con 
tributed five Brahms songs and four English ballads. He 
was in fine voice and had to repeat several songs 


- = 
eS 


On Monday evening, February 9, the Apollo Club gav: 
their fourth concert of the season at the Auditorium 
It was a “popular” concert, the program embracing 
Haydn’s “Creation” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 
The chorus never sang better than on this occasion. The 
ensemble was perfect, and there were in it finish and an 
unusual degree of spirit and confidence. The orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Wild, did splendid work. The 
soloists in the “Creation” were Shanna Cumming, so 
prano; Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft 
baritone. In the “Hymn of Praise” the soprano and tenor 
parts were sung by Miss Cumming and Mr. Cowper, and 
the contralto role was sung by Grace Whistler Misick 
This was Miss Cumming’s first appearance with the Apollo 
Club, and her work deserves warm praise. Her voice is 
of unusually large range, sympathetic in quality and tasteful 
in style. Her singing of “On Mighty Pens Uplifted” wa- 
the feature of her performance. Holmes Cowper shuwed 
at his best in the Mendelssohn number, in which the 
tenor has almost all the solo work. Mr. Cowper was ir 
splendid voice. Each tone was full and true. One of the 
main characteristics of Mr. Cowper’s organ is its remark 
able carrying power. Mr. Cowper is well known her: 
and received a warm welcome, which he deserved 

Dr. Carl Dufft, an experienced hand at oratorio work. 
has been heard here with the club in former years, and 
his singing is always welcome. His voice is clear and 
mellow and he oe with rare musicianship. Miss Misick 
a herself f admirably im the small part which sh 
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had in the evening’s proceedings. Her duet with Miss after a few more appearances the orchestra will be up to on Wednesday This will be Signor Beduschi’s 


Cumming was an exceptionally good bit of work any and all requirements. The two soloists were Eleanor pearance before any of the social organizations 
Kirkham, contralto, and Bernhard Listemann, violinist. city, he having hitherto limited his singing to recital and 


Miss Kirkham was a disappointment. Her voice is small concert work. It was only through the influence of a 
Conserv 


Se = 


Shortly after Hart Conway made his notable production and she has an unpleasant habit of singing out of tune. The number of his pupils at the Chicago Auditorium 


of “Everyman” in the Studebaker Theatre, in December, 
the enterprising director of the Chicago Musical College 
School of Acting gave three one act pieces and Pinero’s 
three act play, “The Schoolmistress.” Last Saturday sev- 
eral of his pupils appeared in F. W. Broughton’s “Why 
Women Weep,” and on the 21st inst. will give “The Arabian 
Nights,” a three act farce by Sidney Grundy, from the 
German of von Moser. Mr. Conway's presentation of 
You Never Can Tell,” a comedy in four acts, by Bernard 
Shaw, will take place in the Studebaker Theatre Tuesday 


been known here for years, but on the concert stage he is aria from “!’Africaine,”’ followed by Verdi 


tendered an ovation after his solo number and responded = <= 
with two encores. Mrs. Titus accompanied creditably 


afternoon, February 24. This, by the way, I believe will People are not afforded the pleasure of hearing him more Hall. Gregory Hast, tenor, will be the soloist 
be the first production of the piece in America. Richard ©!ten ee 
Mansfield included in his repertory two plays by the same = = 


author, “Arms and the Man” and “The Man of Destiny.” 
eS & 


On Tuesday evening, February 10, Harry Raccoli, bari- ¢vening, February 12. The hall was crowded with Mr. large sized audience attended the concert 


tone, gave his second song recital at Handel Hall before 
a large audience. Mr. Raccoli sang songs in German and 
English and there were several novelties among his num- 
bers. The artist has a sympathetic voice, that showed to 
best advantage in the prologue from “Pagliacci.” A group 
of songs by W. C. E. Seeboeck, with the composer at the 


Stendl’s many admirers, and the concert was a distinct a <« 
success. The program opened with the Richard Strauss 


showed to good advantage. The Saint-Saéns Concerto devoted to opera. The first act from “Faust” 


piano, were very effective followed, and in this number Mr. Steindl did his best jin an admirable manner. 


work. In him Chicago has without a doubt one of the Se se 
oe best ‘cellists on the concert stage today. Mr. Steindl’s 
Marcella Powell, soprano, has just been engaged for an bow arm is perfect, a thing which can be said of few rhe artistic aes of the Sherwood ( raptegeranen 
eight weeks’ tour with the Banda Rossa. Miss Powell ap- ‘cellists. His style, phrasing and interpretation are ad- branch) Music School was again demonstrated last week 
peared here recently with Arthur Hochman and Leon Mirable. In some smaller numbers by Davidoff, Rom when another interesting pupils’ recital was given 


Marx 


eS € He was greeted with hearty applause and responded with ment 
; several encores. Miss Anna Griewisch, mezzo soprano, Mrs. Henry, Miss Donaldson and Miss Ida Clar 
he — (Auditorium Popular Concert took place on was the assisting soloist. It was the singer's début here, eS= = 
Sunday, February 8. Much better work was done by the and even before she sang she captivated her audience 
orchestra than at the first concert, and it is safe to say that with her charming stage presence Miss Griewisch stud- Miss Emma Rossignol, soprano, will give a c 


Established 1867. Dr. FP. ZIEGFELD, Presiden:. ©f three songs Miss Griewisch made an instant 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago There was no sign of the nervousness usually noticeable success in Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and other large 


in concert débutantes. “‘La Cloche,” of Saint-Saéns, was Se Ss 
The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramati: smoothly sung, and showed a well trained voice of beautiful 
“ote quality. This is a difficult song with which to open a pro- The last of this season’s series of concerts by the 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembiec 9! o° ‘ . . , eal , Music Hall 
in an institution of its kind, gram, but the young singer mastered all its difficulties ing Quartet will take place in Music all 
with’ an ease that was astonishing. “Ich grolle nicht,” by No soloist has as yet been announced 











other soloist of the evening, Bernhard Listemann, playeda atory who are members of the Nike Club that he 
Fantaisie by Bazzini. Mr. Listemann isa musician who has duced to make this appearance. His numbers will be an 
La Donna « 
still a young man. He has lost neither his temperament Mobile.” Both numbers were sung recently with great 
nor his technic. His double stopping is absolutely pure in success by Signor Beduschi at a conservatory concert, and 
pitch and his tone is mellow and large. Mr. Listemann was are given at the request of his admirers in the club 


Mr. Listemann’s success proved that he can hold his own The second concert of the Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
with any of the younger violinists, and it is a pity that will take place on Thursday, February 19, at the 


I'he third concert of the popular series at the Auditorium 
Bruno Steindl, the solo ‘cellist of the Thomas Orches- took place on Sunday, February 15. Helen Buckley, so 
ra, gave his annual recital in Music Hall on Thursday prano, and Jan van Oordt, violinist, were the soloists. A 


Sonata, op. 6. Mrs, Steindl was at the piano and fully An interesting musicale by pupils of the Chicago Musi 
shared the honors with her husband. The andante move- cal College took place at the Music Hall on Saturday ai 
ment was beautifully played, and Mr. Steindl’s large tone ternoon, February 14. The second half of the program was 
was given 


berg, Popper and Haydn Mr. Steindl showed much taste. spacious studios of the institution. Those de serving special 
tion for their artistic work are Miss Sara Schneider 


necert in 


° ° . 1 ‘ Fahes > ; > sionol wil 
ied abroad for a number of years, and on her return to Music Hall, Tuesday, February 24 Miss Rossignol will 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, America continued her studies with Kirk Towns, bari- be assisted by Miss Jeannette Durno, the popular neert 
tone, oi the Chicago Musical College. In her first group pianist. Miss Rossignol is an American girl from Iowa 


success. but has been abroad for the past ten years, singing with 


March 10 


gre ook OF aaa Schumann, was a most artistic performance. Miss Grie- Se ee 
wisch has a voice which is not large, but of a quality : : 
hat affects her listeners. She has perfect vocal control, According to the Chicago Chronicle, a man that plays 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. and her interpretation and enunciation are comparatively the violoncello is A celloist Would you call Pade 
perfect. The young singer was recalled many times and "¢Wski a “pianoist? 
{BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. sang several encores. She also received numerous floral = = 
R. FP. j ieces. Mr. Towns could well be proud of such a gifted — , ,; q 
mans ener +o an oe hee ; ’ A Brahms recital will be given by the \merican Con 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ a rvatory, Saturday afternoon, February 21, at Kimbal 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI. Hall, Adolf Weidig and Miss Louise Robyn will play 
THEODORE SPIBRING. One of the musical events of the week will be the ap- the Sonata in G major, Jan van Oordt will play the violin 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting pearance of Sig. Umberto Beduschi before the Nike Club Concerto, and Miss Blish will sing several songs, includ 
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ing one with vicla obligato, to be played by Mr. Weidig. 
The program will close with the Quartet in A major for 
piano and strings. 


Among other important engagements of Ada Markland 
Sheffield are Aurora, Ill, March 30; Des Moines, Ia., 
March 31, and Marshalltown, Ia., April 1. In the latter 
city Miss Sheffield will be soloist with the Thomas Or- 


chestra. 
He ee 


Walter R. Kniipfer, the well known pianist, will appear 
in a recital in Music Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 
28. John B. Miller, the tenor, who has lately joined the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College, will be the assist- 
ing artist. 


eS <= 


Allen Spencer, the excellent Chicago pianist, recently re- 
ceived the following good newspaper notices in this city: 
Mr. Spencer, who had arranged a program containing only works 
by Eduard Schiitt, was in good technical trim, and of course 
thoroughly en rapport with the work in hand. The result was 
playing that contained much that was enjoyable and praise meriting. 

Tribune, January 21. 

Mr. Spencer was in excellent form, playing with his accustomed 
repose and brilliant technic. His treatment of the compositions was 
fresh and vigorous, and by emphasizing all elements of tonal beauty 
and poetry did much to mitigate their sentimentality. In all Mr. 
Spencer was the careful, intelligent and sympathetic artist Chicago 
has long known and valued.—Journal, January 21. 





Mr. Spencer played the program understandingly, the “Carnival 
Mignon” receiving especially good treatment, which fact was appre- 
ciated by his listeners. The recital was one of the most interest- 
ing of the season and gave further assurance that in Mr. Spencer 
Chicago, well stocked as it is with artists of talent, has a pianist 
of exceptionable taste, musicianly insight and considerable poten- 
tialities.—Evening Post, January 21. 
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Howard Wells had a great success in his performance 
of the Saint-Saéns’ G minor Concerto with the Aurora 
Musical Club on February 10. The press comments on 
his work follow: 

Howard Wells, pianist, is worthy of high praise. His playing is 
most satisfactory in every way, combining strength and expression 
and a good degree of finish. The community is indebted to the club 
for bringing us so excellent an artist.—Aurora Daily News. 

In the Saint-Saéns Concerto Howard Wells, the Chicago pianist, 

showed himself to be a master of the instrument. His playing of 
the scherzo was marked by wondrous delicacy of touch and clear 
and crisp phrasing, and in the Finale he showed his power and 
technical ability. His solo work was none the less pleasing, and he 
was obliged to respond to an encore.—Aurora Express. 
One of the greatest treats was vouchsafed to music lovers of 
Aurora in the performance of Howard Wells, 
master of his art, and his sense of rhythm and clear execution were 
especially noticeable.—Aurora Daily Beacon 


Sse <€ 


Excellent notices, too, were earned by Marie Josefa, at 
her recent concerts. Here are a few excerpts: 

Miss Josefa as a violin virtuosc, made a marked favorable impres 
sion, her playing embodying a very brilliant technic, warmth of 
tone and a splendid interpretation.—Freeport (Ill.) Daily Democrat. 


pianist. He is a 





Miss Josefa was the particular star of the evening, her interpreta- 
tion of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” being particularly eeffctive.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





Marie Josefa seemed to be the favorite of the evening, the violin 
numbers being very favorably received, especially Sarasate’s “Gipsy 
Dances,”” which seemed to breathe the very spirit of the forest and 
carried with it the wiid, seductive swing of the gipsy whirl.—Mount 
Vernon (la.) Hawk Eye. 





Miss Josefa, the violinist, is exceptionally clever, and is certainly 
The young lady has won several scholarships 
is sure to win additional laurels.—Freeport (III.) 


master of her art. 
abroad and she 
Daily Journal, 


HARMONICA. 








Madame Eames Resigns. 
ADAME EAMES is out of grand opera for the rest 


THE LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 





IEDERKRANZ weather,” and it came 
with vengeance again Sunday night, the 
occasion of the second concert of the sea- 
son, The sleet and rain, however, did 

not diminish the size of the audience. The handsome 

assembly hall was crowded, and even the seats in the 
upper rooms and corridors were filled. Arthur Claassen, 
who has conductorships imposed upon_him, directed the 
club for the first time. As is well known Mr. Claassen is 
the conductor of the Brooklyn Arion, and formerly was 
also conductor of the United Singers of Brooklyn. When 

Dr. Paul Klengel, formerly the conductor of the Lieder- 

kranz, became ill several months ago, the society engaged 

Mr. Claassen. Now that Dr. Klengel has resigned Mr. 

Claassen will serve in the musical director’s chair until 
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the next election. 

The soloists of the concert Sunday night were Richard 
Burmeister, the pianist, and Max Bendix, the violinist. 
Mr. Burmeister played with the orchestra his own rear- 
rangement of the Weber “Concerstiicke,” and Mr. Ben- 
dix performed two movements of the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto in E minor. In the matter of the music itself, 
and in its presentation, the concert was one of the most 
brilliant given in years by the club. As a choral con- 
ductor Mr. Claassen stands in the front rank, and in re- 
cent years his orchestral leading has shown marked im- 
provement. The orchestra for the concert was composed 
of Philharmonic men, with Richard Arnold as concert- 
meister. As the opening number Dvorak’s splendid dra- 
matic overture, “Husitska,” was splendidly played. The 
orchestra also accompanied for the first choral number of 
the evening, “Aus Allen Zonen,” which consisted of five 
songs, strikingly different in character. Arnold Krug, 
the composer, entitles them “Skaldisch,” “Deutsch,” 
“Norwegisch,” “Rumianisches” and “Morgenhymnus,” of 
Pope Gregory the First. The club sang these characteris- 
tic songs with a will, and a volume and musical quality 
that raised the singing criticism. 

The new conductor Mr. Claassen paid a graceful tribute 
to his predecessor by putting on the program one of Dr. 
Klengel’s songs, “Und Bétet Ihr ein Bisthum Mir.” This 
and two other new songs, “Weisst du Nochs,” by Brusch- 
Weiler, and “Es ist was Eig’nes Um ein Dirndl,” by 
Attenhofer, the club sung a capella, and in the render- 
ing gave a noble example of choral art. Two of the best 
songs of the evening were sung by the women’s chorus. 
The composer, Bruno Oscar Klein, is-a resident of New 
York. Both songs have been on programs of concerts by 
the Brooklyn Arion, and have been previously reviewed in 
Tue Musicat Courter. The titles of the songs are “Der 
Himmel hat Kline Sterne,” and ‘“Trutzliedehen.” 

Mr. Burmeister was recalled five times after he per- 
formed the “Concertstiicke.” His rearrangement of this 
favorite work is beautifully done, and naturally more 
modern and difficult than in the original form. Only pian- 
ists with a big technic can ever hope to play the Bur- 
meister version, and, happily, Mr. Burmeister is one of the 
pianists who has the skill in his fingers as he has musical 
understanding in his brain. A more marvelous combina- 
tion of musicianship and technic in a performer has not 
been exhibited here in some time. 

Mr. Bendix played the andante and finale from the fa- 
miliar Mendelssohn Concerto in masterly style. This art- 
ist is a soloist, and it seems a pity that he is compelled 
to play in orchestras or quartets. The audience recalled 
Mr. Bendix several times, and his art merited the cordial 
reception. 

The string orchestra played a pretty thing by Grieg, 


“Herswanden.” “K6nigin Waldlieb,” by Max Meyer- 
Olbersleben, was sung by the mixed chorus to orchestral 
accompaniment as the closing number. While “new’ at 
the Liederkranz concerts, this work has been sung at 
other concerts in New York, and previously reviewed in 
the columns of THe Musicat Courter. 








John Young, Tenor. 

OHN YOUNG, the tenor, is now completing his fifth 
year as soloist at the Second Collegiate Reformed 
Church, and has been re-engaged for the coming year, the 
entire quartet and organist having also been re-engaged 
Mr, Young, who is meeting with great success in the con 
cert and oratorio field, is a most valuable church singer, a 
fact evidently appreciated by this chtirrch, which has been 
successful in retaining his services during such a long 
period. Some of the important engagements filled by 
Mr. Young during the month of January were as follows: 
January 1, Musicale at Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller’s; 
January 2, New Rochelle, N. Y.; January 4, Sun 
day soloist at Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass.; Janu- 
ary 12, concert at Waterbury, Conn.; January 15 and 16, 
Littleton, N. H., Festival; January 20, Albany, N. Y., in 
“Elijah”; January 21, concert at Passaic, N. J., and Janu- 
ary 29, soloist at the concert of the New York Scottish So- 
ciety, at Mendelssohn Hall. Sunday, February 1, Mr. 
Young sang at the special musical service at the Church 
of the Ascension. His other important bookings for this 


month include concerts at Fitchburg, Mass.; Portland, 
Me.: Boston, Mass.; Norfolk, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I. In March he will sing at Troy, N. Y. 








Clarence de Vaux-Royer. 

LARENCE DE VAUX-ROYER, the accomplished 

violinist, assisted by Howard Brockway, pianist, and 

John C. Dempsey, baritone, gave a concert last Thursday 

evening at the Waldorf-Astoria. This was the first in a 

series of four concerts for the benefit of the library fund 

of the Summer School of New Thought, at Oscawana-on- 
Hudson. 

A large audience enjoyed this excellent program: 


Violin, Sonata, G minor........ Tartini 





PS GI. Mec cccsenscesccecesteventeveees Brahms 
Mooturmes Gp. G, Wei. B.occceccssccscocccces Chopin 
Dance of the Syiphs, op. 19... Brockway 
Capriccio, op, 25, No. 2........ .. Brockway 
IN Wiccdh deueoansoenbebounesernenesiad Brockway 
PEE e4nc0seecdlbcccces srockway 
Gruppe ans dem Tartarus........ Schubert 
BO (eee eee - Presse! 
ce EE See ee Hatton 
Beate, GB GUNG. 0000 cccdsctnctee Brockway 


Mr. de Vaux-Royer is a legitimate violinist of definite 
aims and high artistic purposes. That he has been trained 
in an excellent school his elegant yet virile performances 
showed. In the varied program he presented his versati’ 
ity and sound musicianship were disclosed. A joyousnes- 
of style when vivacity is called for, and a serious and dic 
nified style when the work in hand demands seriousness 
illumine and vivify the violinist’s work. He is a faithfu 
expositor of much that is unexceptionable in violin play 
ing, and deserves success’ His assistant did well and 
shared the liberal applause which every number elicited 








Dudley Buck’s Pupils. 

UDLEY BUCK, JR., the well known vocal teacher, 

is teaching two days in the week, Mondays and 
Thursdays, at Morristown, N. J. 

Edward Barrow, one of Mr. Buck’s pupils, will create 

the tenor role in “Hiawatha,” which will be given during 

the Sportsmen’s Show at Madison Square Garden. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


Puitapetrasia, February 16, 1903 
mal ONDUCTOR FRITZ SCHEEL, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, is suffering from overwork 
and was considerably indisposed several days 
last week, so much so that he was compelled 
to abandon the giving of the Zuk Symphony 
at the Saturday evening concert and Friday 
afternoon rehearsal. In its stead the orchestra played 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 2. For several days Mr. Rode- 
mann, the first flute of the band, held the baton, and con- 
ducted the concert in Lancaster on Tuesday, and it was ex- 
pected he would lead at the Philadelphia concerts, but Mr. 
Scheel improved sufficiently to fill the director’s chair, and 
the concert was one of the most pleasant musically of the 
season, the program including besides the Schumann Sym- 
phony Vieuxtemps’ Concerto, No. 4, John Witzemann, vio- 
lin virtuoso; Svendsen’s “Carneval in and the 
“Tannhaiiser” overture. 





Paris,” 


= = 


Philadelphia will be favored with but one performance of 
grand opera this week, the double bill, “La Fille du Regi 
ment” and “I Pagliacci,” to be given on Tuesday evening. 


Ee = 


Two Boston Symphony concerts will be given this week, 
on Monday evening, when the soloist will be Mme. Bloom- 
field Zeisler, and on Wednesday evening, when the soloist 
will be Mme. Schumann-Heink 


=e 


This week the Philadelphia Orchestra will take a vaca- 
tion, not playing in this city at all, but will give two up the 
State concerts, one at Harrisburg on Tuesday evening and 
another at Allentown on Friday evening. Conductor 
Scheel will, however, continue his rigid work of his men, 
preparing for the Beethoven festival, which will be given 
the latter part of next month. Including this concert, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will give three more public re- 
hearsals and symphony concerts, one more popular concert 
and two more lecture concerts in the Young People’s Edu- 
cational series. At the and concert 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, the celebrated Belgian ‘cellist, will be 


rehearsal next week 
the soloist 


eS <= 


The Kosman Quartet gave its fourth concert at Griffith 
Hall on last Wednesday evening, playing Hugo Kaun’s 
String Quartet, No. 2, D minor, op. 41; Henry Holden 
Huss’ Sonata for Piano and Violin in G minor, the author 
himself being the accompanist, and Camille Zeckwer’s 
Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and ’Cello, op. 9. The last 
two compositions are still in manuscript, and the first had 
its first public performance in this country 


Se <= 


Mark Hambourg, the noted Russian pianist, was the so- 
loist at a recital given by the Gimbel Brothers last Tuesday 
The audience was by special invitation, and one of the most 
distinguished that ever attended a piano recital in this city, 
numbering several thousand. The pianist played in his 
masterly way the following program, in which he was as- 
sisted by Agnes Thomson, soprano: 


Nocturne, E major. Chopin 
Etude, G fiat ..Chopin 
Ballade, A flat -Chopin 
Voice— 

Maria Stuart Aria ..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

La Source.. Leschetizky 
3arcarolle Rubinstein 
Valse . Rubinstein 
Voice 

Der Nussbaum .Schumann 


..E. Dell’ Acqua 
. Schubert-Tausig 
. Hambourg 

.. Liszt 


Chanson Provencale 
Marche Militaire... 
Volkslied .......... 
Rhapsodie No. 6 


Accompanist, 


Miss Edith Mahon. 


WILLIAM HARPER, 


BASSO. 





The Mendelssohn Club, whose first successful concert 
of the season was recently given in conjunction with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, have started work in earnest on 
the second concert, which will be given at the Academy 
of Music on Thursday evening, March 5. One-half of the 
program will be devoted to choral numbers, which will 
include “Gather ye Rosebuds,” by Blumenthal; “Judge 
Me, O God,” by Mendelssohn, and “Boatman’s Good 
Night Song,” by Schirfa. The soloist for the March 
concert will be Anton van Rooy. 


e- 2 


_ — 


Pupils of the Sternberg School of Music gave a musi- 
cal on Thursday evening at the Fortnightly Club rooms, 
which was well attended and enjoyable throughout. The 
program given was as follows: “Impromptu,” Miss 
Williams; “Etude de Style,” Warren Thompson; violin 
solo, Miss Marie B. Hoskins; “Nocturne,” Miss Celeste 


Kinsey; “Polonaise,” Miss Mildred Patterson; vocal 
solo, Miss Edna M. H. Baugher; “L’Agitation,” Miss 
Mabel Decker; “Senta’s Ballade,” from “The Flying 


Dutchman,” Charles Westel; “La Ballerina,” Miss Elisa- 
verta Forsell, and “Tarantella,” Mrs. K. S. Mortimore 


Nicholas Douty, the popular Philadelphia tenor, an- 
nounces a song recital at Griffith Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, March 5, presenting a number of new songs. He will 
accompany himself on the piano 


@ 


The Alpha Sigma of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music gave a concert in the New Century Drawing 
Rooms last Wednesday evening, February 11. Those 
who assisted in the program were Miss Ada V. Moyer, 
pianist; Miss Mary Doyle, violinist; Miss Louise De 
Ginther, vocalist; the Conservatory Orchestra, under the 
direction of Gilbert Raynolds Combs, and a large chorus 
under the direction of Preston Ware Orem 


ft €& 
A new American comic opera, entitled “The Wan 
derer, or a Mormon Wooing,” by Philadelphia compos- 


ers, was given its first public production at St. Vincent 
Hall, East Price street, Germantown, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings of last week. The librettist 
is Frank J. Palmer and the composer of the music Mr 
Harry M. Staton. The plot of the opera is founded on 
the tangles which result from a contemplated polygamous 
marriage under the ruling of the Mormon Church of 
Utah. There is considerable pretty music in “The Wan- 
derer,” as well as bright comedy. 


A 


= 


A musical was given by the Pennsylvania College of 
Music in Church Hall, 1518 Girard avenue, last Tuesday 
evening, the college chorus contributing several num- 
bers and individual instrumental and vocal solos being 
given by Mrs. William S. Yeo, Mrs. Leandro Safford, 
Mrs. Ellen S. Pearce, the Misses Lucy Gamble, Bessie 
Herman, Beatrice Garden, Frances Bateman, Elizabeth 
Keyser, Mabel Bateman, May Davis, Helen Diefender- 
fer, Bertha McBride, Ida Robinson, Mary Garver and 
Master Raymond Maxson 


@ 


Miss Lucie Mawson, pianist, formerly of this city, but 
of London, England, will give a piano recital at 
Griffith Hall on Thursday evening of this week. She will 
be assisted by Miss Charlotte M. Mawson, contralto, and 
Stanley Addicks, pianist. Miss Mawson will play E. A 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica”; Brahms’ Rhapsody, op 
79, No. 2; Liszt’s “Waldesrauschen,” and Chopin’s Etudes, 
op. 10, Nos. 3, 4and 7. Miss Mawson will sing a number 
of songs by various composers. Miss Lucie Mawson is a 
pianist of unusual ability. 


oe & 


The Melody Club held a meeting at the Orpheus Rooms 
on last Monday evening, at which a program was given 


now 


For terms and dates address 
4. D. TATEM, 
Piskaey Cou 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone : 447 Morningside. 
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Scientific Woice Inetruction. 


The rebuilding of worn and imperfect voices a special feature. 


STUDIO: 1 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK. 





consisting of music prior to 1700. English, French and 
German part songs were sung by a double quartet of 
mixed voices; Mrs. Fitz-Maurice played a piano solo by 
Scarlatti; Handel’s “Largo,” with violin obligato, was 
given by Miss Stotesbury and Dr. Keffer; Miss Greims 
played a violin solo by Corelli; Mr. McCollin sang several 
English, German and Italian songs; Mrs. Scammon-Jones 
sang several songs by Scarlatti, with ’cello obligato, and a 
concerto by Corelli, for seven instruments, was played 


Minton Pyne gave the second of the series of six organ 
recitals at St. Mark’s Church yesterday afternoon. He 
played Overture in E and two selections from “Lobge- 
sang,” by Mendelssohn; “Smart's “Allegro Pomposo in 
D,” Bach’s Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor, and a selec 
tion from Haydn’s Symphony in C, No. 7 


= 


Miss Dorothy T. A. Carlson will 
Prudential Drawing Room on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 18. She will be assisted by Mme. Estelle Stamm- 
Rodgers, contralto; Walter Haefner, Gerster 
Druckenmiller, pianist, and Prof. Vivian Engle, accom- 
panist. Early in the spring Miss Carlson will sail for Ber- 
lin, in which city she will pursue her musical education 


: W. W. Hammonp 


ee 


give a musicale at the 


harpist; 


Miss Milligan’s Chopin Recital. 


ISS EDITH MILLIGAN will give a Chopin recital 
at Wissner Hall March 4 Miss Milligan is a 


pupil of Leopold Wolfsohn. Her program will be as 
follows: 
Sonata, B flat minor 
Preludes— 
No, 4, E minor 
No, 3, G major 
No, 18, F minor. 
Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 6 
Etudes 
C sharp minor, op, 25, N 
F major, op. 25, No. 3 
C major, op. 10, N« 
F minor, op. 25, No. 2 
A minor, op. 25, No, 1 


Ballade, G minor, op. 23 
Waltz, A flat, op. 42 
Concerto, E minor, op. 
(First movement, Tausig vers 
With second piano accompaniment in jf 
Leopold Wolfsohn. 


Lillian Littlehales Plays. 
ILLIAN LITTLEHALES, the 


peared as soloist at a concert by the 


cellist, recently ap 


Rochester 


Symphony Orchestra, and we reprint two interesting 
press notices: 
The playing of Miss Lillian Littlehales was the feature which 


those who were present at the concert given by the Rochester Sym 


phony Orchestra at the Lyceum last night will remember with un 


alloyed pleasure. Miss Littlehales is a musician wi n wo t 

soul of the ‘cello and make it sing. She is technically a mistress of 
er instrument and can make it do what she w But that is only 
part of her power. She can do more; she can draw a pure bel 
canto from the strings A couple of morce y n Goens, at 
Adagietto by Bizet, a “Danse Montaguarde f Matt and a 
Romance by Dinelli proved that her muse has many moods and is 
accomplished in them all Her playing was a sson to the orche 


tra.—Rochester Post-Express. 

A delightful feature of the evening was the violoncello playing of 
Miss Littlehales, who enjoyed the sympathetic and delicately dis 
criminating accompaniment playing of her sister, Miss Florence Lit 
tlehales. The first ‘cello number consisted of two 
positions, an Elegie and a Scherzo, the latter that teasing little 
rhythm in prestissimo that goes buzzing through one’s memory for 
days afterward. As encore a Serenade by Squire was played ' 


van Goens com 


Miss Littlehales’ second group included an Adagietto by Bizet, 
1 “Danse Montaguarde” by Mattioli and Romance by Dinelli. For 
encore the player gave Mendelssohn’s “Creation Hymn”; and in 


this selection she developed superb breadth and resonance of tone, 
playing the mighty and imposing theme with fine dignity and rev 
erence. Miss Littlehales’ playing is at all times marked by easy, 
fluent technic and exquisite sweetness of tone. It has all the win 
someness of womanliness, with the elevation of true art. Music 
are greatly indebted to the orchestra for the privilege of 
istening to this artist.—-Rochester Herald. 
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bini. As for the Tschaikowsky Trio it is ensemble mu- to her recital date as announced. Miss Watson will be 
it~ sic of heroic proportions, and in listening to it one feels heard later in the season 
th through its dramatic pulsations almost the necessity of an Gt €é 

orchestra to give it expression. Written in memory oi a Creatore gave three concerts—the first one, Saturday 





Cincinnati, February 14, 1903 


( =4 HE American premiére of Miss Edna Gockel, 
| pianist, in, the hall of the Hotel Alms on 
Y Thursday night, February 12, was a musical 


event that will go on more than local record, 
for it stamped her as an artist whose ability in its pres- 
ent maturity, as it still grows, will be commensurate with 
that of the best exponents of the pianistic art. That con- 
siderable loca] pride was taken in her début, as she might 
properly be called both a Cincinnati and Covington girl, 
goes without saying. It was a most taxing undertaking 
to play two heavy concertos—the Chopin E minor and 
the Scharwenka C sharp minor—in evening Not 
more could have been expected from the virtuoso, and 


one 


is to her credit to say that she played them both not 
only in a musicianly but to a large extent virtuosic man- 
er. For a woman she is a virile player, and with that 


he has much delicacy. Her runs are marvels of clear- 


She has a fine sense of values and proportion in 
In dynamics she rises to fine. climaxes, as she 


ness 
shading 


showed in the passionate phrases of the allegro move- 


ments in the Chopin Concerto. The absolute certainty 
with which she phrases inspires confidence. The Schar- 
wenka Concerto she interpreted with a good deal of au- 

ority, and she fully met its demands in her powerful 
playing, her sustained power in fortissimo passages being 
fully commensurate with that of the orchestra. The 


short cadenzas of this concerto were brilliantly played. 
Miss Gockel had support in the Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. van der Stucken, 
movements from the Dvorak Sym 
Miss Gockel's playing 


excellent 


vhich gave two 


phony, played at the last concert. 


also 


has vitality. Her technical endowment is superb, and it 
s backed by intelligence Het premiere was proof 
nough that she deserves a place among those pianists of 
her sex who not only educate but refine, and whose 


umbition to reach fame is backed by extraordinary ability. 
American premiére in this 
mu 


Miss Gockel, who made her 
[hursday evening last, received her earlier 


ncinnati, under the guidance of Ben- 


ity on 
al education in ( 


n Guckenberger. She spent several years abroad, 


ere she continued her studies under Scharwenka 


rd wt 


—— — 


‘rom a purely local standpoint the event of greatest sig- 


hcance during the week was the second ensemble even- 
gy in the Cosmopolitan series by Theodore Bohimann, 
ian Pier A. Tirindelli, violin, and C. Klamsteiner, 
llo, on Monday evening, February 9, in the Conserva- 
y Concert Hall, Mt. Auburn. The cosmopolitan side 
vas presented in two trios of an Italian and Russian com- 


Martucci’s C major and Tschaikowsky’s A minor 
The Martucci Trio 


pose I 


In Memoriam of a Great Artist’) 





ws the trend of the present Italian school in the direc- 
more seriousness of purpose and dramatic form. 

Y the ethereal blue sky of the Italian nature is not ex- 
ided. It walks hand in hand and brightens the heavier 
nplexion, making it particularly fascinating and inter- 


The return of Italian the ideals that are 


can but reflect credit upon a nation 


art to 


rorous 


et e musical world a Palestrina and Cheru- 


dear friend and classmate, Nicholas Rubinstein, it has a 
personal value of sympathy that it would be difficult to 
find. to such a degree in any other composition. The 
very peculiarities of Rubinstein’s pianistic taste and pre 
domination are in evidence, and are worked out consecu- 
tively with consummate skill. A climax of interest 1s 
reached in the funeral march. It was something to be 
sincerely thankiul for, to have been offered the oppor- 
tunity of listening to these works, which were given their 
first performance in this city. The greater was the pleas- 
ure, because they were given with thorough understand- 
ing and fine appreciation of their musical contents. De- 
spite the extreme length of the Tschaikowsky Trio, tak- 
ing about forty-five minutes to play, there was not a 
tedious moment, but interest was on the increase up to 
the very close. Mr. Bohlmann, pianist, played with a 
great deal of fervor and enthusiasm, admirably controlled 
by his grasp of the subject matter. Mr. Tirindelli showed 
that he was permeated with a sense of the subtle as well 
as dramatic requirements of the trios—always in line with 
the thought, without exaggeration. With the ’cello of 
Mr. Klamsteiner in close sympathy a beautiful ensemble 
was the result. 


_-* 
~~ 


_ 

The fourth evening concert by advanced students of the 
College of Music, assisted by the college chorus and string 
orchestra, was an interesting event in Sinton Hall on 
Tuesday evening, February 10. The orchestral selections 
were particularly happy and breezy, and they were played 
with a precision of attack and beauty of expression in fine 
contrasts that point to this younger organization as a 
feeder for the Symphony Orchestra. The Volkmann num- 
bers, “In the Mill” and “The Postilion,’ are faithful por- 
trayals of their subjects, and their reading was quite 
poetic. On account of the sudden illness of Carl M. Gant- 
voort, his place on brief notice was creditably supplied by 
Mr. Baer, baritone, in Thierot’s “On the Lake of Traum,” 
which the chorus sang with good shading and musical 
quality of tone. The poetic nuances in Roentgen’s sweet 
tones in “Magic Might” imparted character to the reading. 
A pianistic feature was the final group of numbers—a Bach 
Gavotte from E major Sonata for violin, a Liszt Eclogue 
and Scherzo, from Rubinstein’s B flat major Trio for 
violin, ’cello and piano, all transcribed by Albino Gorno. 
Miss Gertrude Dalton and Miss Ada Zeller gave them an 
intelligent interpretation, with good sense of rhythm and 
tonal values, the Rubinstein Scherzo being by far the best. 
Charles A. Sauter played a Bach Prelude and Fugue, 
and a movement from one of the English suites with tech- 
nical clearness. The appearance of a blind singer, who 
sang the tenor part in a Kreutzer Terzet, was a rare ap- 
pearance, and Joseph Lowenstein is to be congratulated 
upon having a sweet, lyrical voice. Others in the ensem- 
ble were Miss Florence Teal, soprano, and E. Hobson, 
baritone. V. Raymond Nold played a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue on the organ, and Miss Jean Washburn gave a 


clever recitation from tiawatha.”’ 


Se & 


The song recital by Miss Leona Watson announced for 
Monday evening at Aeolian Hall as the fifth of a series of 
recitals by the Zilpha Barnes-Wood Music School has 
been unavoidably postponed, owing to the fact that Miss 
Watson has been obliged to fill an extended engagement in 


Ohio, Indiana and Illinois with the Imperia! Concert 


Company, negotiations for which were pending previous 


night, in Music Hall. His acrobatic feats, gyrations and 
contortions were hugely enjoyed by a slim audience. His 
program was good and well played. There can be no doubt 
that he has ability and that al] his antics contribute to the 
magnetic contro] which he holds over his orchestra. More 
was the pity that his music was echoed to so many empty 


seats and that numerical feature of the audience was a 
dismal failure. 
Ss €& 
John C. Weber, the distinguished bandmaster, who is 


fast growing into fame as the leader of “the band that plays 
the best,” has determined to put his commercial affairs into 
such shape so as to enable him to devote his whole time 
to the interests of his band. Mr. Weber is achieving suc- 
cess because he has in his band thorough musicians—artists 
who stand high in their profession and who during the sea- 
son are the best support and material of the Symphony 
Orchestra. In regard to material, there is not a band in 
this country that has had greater opportunities of selection 
and this material has been trained to a wonderful degree of 
perfection. Mr. Weber’s Military Band will probably be 
one of the great musical attractions at the coming World's 
Fair; and in many other great cities of this country it will 
be a privilege to enjoy an organization which seems to be 
destined some day to be in the lead 


eH & 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, pianist, and José Marien, 
violinist, returned to the College of Music on Thursday, 
jubilant over the ovation accorded them in each of the threc 
cities—Georgetown, Richmond and Falmouth, Ky.—wher« 
they played on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
So appreciative were their listeners, who capaciously taxed 
the representative concert halls, that negotiations were im- 
mediately begun for a return engagement 


oe <= 


It is not often that a piano recital by advanced students 





is presented of such uncommon interest as the one given in 
the Conservatory Hall, Mt. Auburn, on Friday 
evening, February 13. They all from the 
Frederic Shailer Evans, of the conservatory faculty, and 
while much talent was in evidence, the force of correct 
training and honest, conscientious work was even more so 
Mr. Evans has from the beginning been one of the most 
successful teachers in this city and students of decided tal- 


Concert 


were class of 


ent are flocking about him in increasing numbers. The 
program was as follows: 
Concerto, D minor (first movement) Mozart 
Cadenza by Reinecke 
(Orchestral part on second pian 
Miss Mamie Robertson 
Gavotte, D major ° : Bach 
(Transcribed by Mason.) 
28, No. 3 Reinhold 


sharp minor, op : 
Ralph O’ Kane 


40 (first movement) 


Impromptu, (¢ 
Concerto, D minor, op Mendelssohr 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Edna Witham 
Polonaise, B major, op. 9.. : FPaderewsk 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly 
sharp minor, op. 69 (first and second mov 
(Orchestral part on second piano 
Miss Dot Fay Trott 


Sonata Pathétique, op. 13 


Concerto, F ements). Hiller 


én seethoven 
Ethel Piland 


Miss 
Concerto, F sharp minor, op. 72 (first movement) Reinecke 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Corene Harmon 


Miss Harmon, by the clearness of her technic, her pearly 
runs, as well as by the maturity and temperament whici 
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she is developing, is already establishing her claim to be 
numbered in the artists’ ranks. Her playing of the move 
ment from the Reinecke Concerto was convincing in these 
lines. It was in the nature of an ambitious undertaking 
for Miss Ethel Piland to play the Sonata Pathetique, for she 
is quite young, but what she accomplished proved indubit 
able talent. Miss Dot Fay Trott is another student of ex 
ceptional promise, showing a sense, much 
and temperament in the movement from the Hiller Con 
certo. Ralph O’Kane is a student whose talent, never in 
doubt, is maturing. Miss Mamie Robertson, Miss Edna 
Witham and Miss Elizabeth Ranly have also reason to be 
congratulated 


poetic repose 


ee 


The eleventh of the series of history of music lectures 
will be given on next Wednesday afternoon at the College 
of Music by A. J Ihe subject will be ““The 
French Opera.” 


Gantvoort 


eS = 


An evening of favorites in prose and verse will be given 
by the students of the College School of Expression under 
the direction of Miss Mannheimer, at Greenwood Hall, next 
l'uesday evening. The program embraces twelve interest 
ing numbers, written by the following favorite authors: 
Charles Dickens, Neil Forest, Mark Twain, Fitz Green 
Halleck, Fred E. Brooks, M. K. Dailas, Paul Laurene« 
Dunbar, Tennyson, Eugene Field, Nora Peery and W. S 
Peery J. C. Homan 


Alf Klingenberg’s Tour. 
LF KLINGENBERG, the 
anist, gave the first of a recitals be 
given in Kansas and Missouri, under the management of 
Lucena B, Mattoon, in Topeka, Kan., last week. It 
a decided success in every particular, Mr. Klingenberg 
Of his recital the 


Norwegian-American pi 


series of to 


was 


playing for an audience of 600 people 
Topeka Daily Herald said: 

A most sympathetic and appreciative audience greeted Alf Klingen 
berg last evening at his first appearance in Topeka, Unity Church 
being completely filled, notwithstanding the disagreeable night 


The rendition of the program was an artistic treat, Without going 


nto detail about the different selections it must suffice to say that 
Mr. Klingenberg proved himself to be one of the most finished 
artists that has appeared in this city. He was especially happy in 


the Chopin numbers, which he played with rare skill and ability 
His polished technic, velvety touch and somewhat languorous style 
are peculiarly adapted to a truthful interpretation of the enchanting 
The beauty of his playing was further 
His rendition 


and 


works of the Polish master 
uccentuated by marked expression and deep feeling 
This is native 
His rendering of Stavenhagen’s 


f Grieg was delightful his music his inter 


tation “Ca 
was captivating, the audience demanding a repetition. Mr 
His technic is marvelous 


pre is unquestionable. 
price” 
Klingen!erg is a pianist of great force 
All his selections were brilliantly rendered, and held the closest at 
tention of the audience. He was 
back To these requests he 


very warmly received, being called 


several times. graciously responded 
William Harper at Orange, N. J. 
ILLIAM HARPER sang for the Monday Music Club, 
of Orange, recently, and was in great favor Mr 
Harper is a thorough artist and deservedly takes a lead 
ing position among our native bassos 








AMERICAN TOUR Beginning January, 


and the 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 
OVERS oi 

have an opportunity this week t 
Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra tour 
row night at Carnegie Hall, and on the 25th in Brooklyn in 
the first group of the pian 
day 


advanced piano playing hereabouts will 
hear Mme. Fan 
the soloist of the 


who is 


and will appear tomor- 


nie 


a recital. This artist belongs to 
ists of t day, and her playing 
night is referred to by Philip Hale as follows 

Mrs. Zeisler polished of Schumann's Con 
certs She played intimately and as the sensitive musician rather 


than as the flamboyant virtuoso; and thus performance and com 
Yet such a performance, ad 


he in Boston last Satu 


gave a performance 


position were thoroughly in harmony. 


nirable as it was, would have been more beautiful and effective ir 
1 smaller hall, where what Berlioz called the musical fluid would 
enwrap the hearer. Yet the charm of Mrs. Zeisler’s performance 


passages the hearer was obliged to meet 
or italicize for himself her language 


was felt, although in some 
the pianist and anticipate her 
Boston Journal 


ft 
Chicago 


We also append here a consensus of recent 
criticisms: 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler made her annual appearance 
the Chicago Orchestra and pleasant 


relate that she was greeted by one of the largest audiences that has 


wit! 


yesterday afternoon, it is 


ssembled at the Auditorium in several seasons. Without going 

length into a critical review of her interpretation of the Schu 
mann Concerto in A minor, it may be said that there are fev 
pianists living who could have played this beautiful work as she 
lid. To the lay spectator her playing was as fine an exhibition 
f true musical ability as he seldom is privileged to witness. There 
was little of that hardness of tone which now and then used to be 
‘bserved in Madame Zeisler’s playing. There is small opportunity 


n the Schumann work to electrify an audience, but the pale little 
woman at the keyboard had such a grasp of her audience that sh« 
icld positively spellbound. Mr. Thomas himself directed th 


wchestra. In response to the long and insistent applause, Madam« 


it 


Zeisler played Schumann's “Vogel als Prophet.”—Chicago Journal! 
January 24. 

Madame Zeisler’s appearance was greeted with most enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause, demonstrating that in this case, at least, 
the “prophet is not without honor” even “in his own country.” 
She played the A minor Concerto of Schumann, and played it 
superbly, with only slight, if any, deviation from an ideally perfect 
interpretation. Her well nigh impeccable technic, the breadth of 
her shading, the intelligent clarity of all her phrasing, her rare 
interpretative insight and remarkable power of revealing its results 
were all again conspicuous as they have often been. Once or twice 


there seemed some slight want of clarity in the piano passages 
ut it may have been the fault of the listener's ear, or possibly in 
the touch of the instrument used Sut except this, if this was in 
deed more than seeming to one hearer, she gave a most brilliant 
und artistic interpretation, the breath and power and finish of whic! 
me is not likely soon to hear rivaled. At its close she and Mr 
Thomas cordially shook hands, and truly both merited congratu 
atién, he for the brilliant work of the orchestra in the beautiful 
accompaniment and she for her masterly interpretation as piano 


soloist. Responding to recalls not to be denied, she played another 


work of Schumann, a trifle in quite a different vein, no less felic 
tously played.—Chicago Herald, January 24 
Mrs. Zeisler yesterday was equal to the task set her by Schu 





mann’s fondness for sudden changes in rhythm, and in Mr. Thomas 
he had a coworker on whom she could rely absolutely. The 
nent conductor did invite the disaster that nigh in this 
work by intrusting the leading to anyone less experienced than him 


emi 


not lies so 


self, and the result was a performance splendid in the precision, 
urety and accuracy that characterized it In the opening Allegro 
Intermezzo Mrs. Ze 











1903. 








the work rather 


attention could be given to the musical content of 
than to tricky technicalities. There was poetry and emotionality in 
her reading of these movements, and fine appreciation and artistic 
revealment of of the work. Occasionally the 
hardness of tone, the unsatisfactory feature 
f Mrs. Zeisler’s playing 


the rhapsodic spirit 
was at one time 


ade itself heard, but such 
' 


which 
moments were 


neither numerous nor of long duration, and the remainde f 
time the tone quality was of noticeable beaut vavity and purity 

Especially admirable in this respect was her playing of the Andant 
} ‘ | 

t . and € it 


the A i $ " 
termezzo also contained much that was charming from a purely sen 
An encore was, of course, unavoidable, and was 


poetic 


spressivo flat episode—in the fir 
suous viewpoint. 
responded to with a delightfully 
tion of the Schumann “Bird as Prophet.’ 


and imaginative interpreta 


Chicago Tribune, Janu 











ry 24 

It is reasonable to believe that there was joy in the heart Mr 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler yesterday afternoor She appeared a 
the soloist in the Chicago Orchestr program at the Audit 
and was welcomed most enthusiastically Theodore Thomas cor 
ducted during her number (the Schumann Concerto in A r 
and at its close there was another rm f applause, continuing 
mtil an encore was accepted, when the audience, delighted at the 
success of its persistence, burst forth in frenzied handclapping. B« 
fore the tumult Mrs. Zeisler bowed low and frequently 

In Chicago, where she is so well known, seems almost unneces 
sary to speak of the musical intelligence of Mrs. Zeisler inter 
retation or the brilliancy of her executior 

If anything, these qualities appear to broaden each year, as it 
natural they should broaden There is no standing sti! n t 

rid of the divinely artistic. But a word in added praise must b« 
spoken for the gifts of this remarkable woman. The delicacy of 
her tonal pictures, shown so effectively in the first part of the long 
second movement to the concert, was poetic in the fullest sense 
while the crashing finale again proved the certain and absolute 
mastery of the instrument which she possesses 

There was never the faintest suggestion of aught save hor 
ugh understanding of the work in hand and the full ability for 
ts best fulfillment. Possibly it is her superb confidence that plac« 
Mrs. Zeisler so far ahead of contemporary woman pianists, but 
t is, it is also to be immediately added that it is a confidenc« 
firmly based on knowledge and a positive genius in interpretat 
eading.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, January 24 

Mr. Thomas has given us many splendid neerts this season 
but this week’s program has hardly been surpassed. The “feature,” 
#f course, is the great Schumann Concert for the piano, inter 
preted by Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. It is this element which 
accounts for the extraordinary attendance at yesterday afternoon’ 






oncert. The eminent pianist, always popular in Chicago, was nev: 
more thoroughly appreciated by her own countrymen than she i 
t this time, Owing to circumstances it is unne essary to set tortl 
ere 

It is hardly necessary to say that Madame Zeisler played with 
remarkable delicacy, finish and regard for its poetic and emotiona 
significance. There was admirable brilliancy and breadth in the 
first movement, and all the rom: e and ¢ t which it demands 
f the interpreter. The second movement was delici endered 
nd in the third, the least bvious”’ of all, spirit, speed and das 
were not permitted to prevail er the essential qualities 
artistic pianism. Mrs. Zeisler was enthusiastically applauded ar 
compelled to play an encore—another beautif Sch ann { ¢ 
Chicago Evening Post, January 24 


Soloists for the White House. 

HE preparations for the grand concert of 
kranz Arion which invited 
President Roosevelt to sing at the White House on Febru 
ary 24 are completed. Only two soloists are to appear 
Richard Burmeister and Mme. Schumann-Heink. The lat 
ter will sing songs by Schubert and Schumann and Mr 


the Lieder 


and societies were by 


Burmeister is on the program with some Chopin numbers 
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Burrato, February 13, 1903. 


RAPID transit gale traveling at the rate of 72 miles 

an hour reached our city just in time to lessen the 
attendance at the twenty-fourth Pop concert. The pro- 
gram, which was an unusually good one, follows: 


March, Floral Féte...... pcepadwedecdetdnapaeecebhegesedoanupaee Sticht 
Overture, Orpheus. .....ccccosccccvcccvcscccescosocsccesesooes Offenbach 
Lette Bes BagGicccccocctecsvscecovsnccsnscccetaseoescosoncsvedesonc Berger 
Recitative, aria from Orphéo..........ccsececescceececceceeeeeees Gluck 
Miss Eleanor M. Dambmann. 
Scenes from I Pagliacci...........ccscccccccscccccsesecceeee Leoncavallo 
Coie Battlensscceratedaes osseebesspoctenctwevsnienee Henry M. Marcus 
Selection, The Serenade Se ee eee See Herbert 
Agia from the Prophet...» ccccsvsccsscesesosescoccsesccosece Meyerbeer 
Slumber Song pdedubbstanicndidtuvses +¥bes sacdeden see 
Miss Dambmann. 
Moasahs, Cotas Poltthe: <csscrnendcoscesscresctsncevesinesscscwdesees Ackley 


Encores—Fan-Americana, Under the Bamboo Tree, Wedding March, 

A Trip Through Dixie, Ma Blushing Rosie, Mandy. 

Iwo local composers, Mr. Sticht and Henry Marcus, 
conducted their own compositions. Mr. Marcus is an un- 
usually fine solo violinist and leader of the orchestra at 
the Garden Theatre. Miss Eleanor M. Dambmann, a lovely 
Baltimore girl, now solo contralto of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, was the soloist. Her voice is rich and sympathetic, 
capable of a large range of work. Her singing of the 
recitative and aria from Gluck’s “Orfeo” revealed her dra- 
matic ability. Miss Dambmann is favorably known in 
New York as a pupil of Madame von Klenner. 


Se & 


music religion” was an axiom of Martin 
Luther. The truth of an observation lies in the applica- 
tion of it, hence it is evident that the Orpheus Society 
fully agree with Luther, for that splendid organization 
gives only the best. An immense audience assembled in 
Convention Hall on Monday night heard the following 
program: 


“Good 


1S 


Landkennung as cau edsenns dindeteeswarnewndeane Grieg 
Male chorus, orchestra and organ. 
Aria from Hérodiade soos . Massenet 
Emilio de Gogorza, 

Middl. whe Diadiae, . sisi. ihvoniverentadcodtbcscbeees ..Schwalm 
Landsknechtlied a ee .- Thuille 
Male chorus. 

Ce Te FRM: 5 c.cekics cecerisdncunsdcvennsasvensianescovsasacoenas Lund 
String orchestra and organ, 

The Swan. .. Saint-Saéns 
Love Song eves knarineeeerdets ... Taubert 
String orchestra. 

Die Loreley eae f - ..Silchen 
Male chorus. 

A Toi : sseeeeees Bemberg 
is Cid ed, Fiiiaawccaivccecsasciccsvcevessisevecdvesscden Rubinstein 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.............2.seeeeee: .. Tschaikowsky 
Wes Tee Ok TRE is ckinde keen ceecsaDedvesen seusensduaeiead Loehr 
Emilio de Gogorza, 

Dankgebet eens ae ee ee .. Kremsen 
Male chorus, orchestra and organ. 


Organist and accompanist, Miss Marie F. McConnell. 


The accompanied chorus numbers were Grieg’s “Land- 
kennung,” in which A. Hagar sang the bass solo, and 
Kremsen’s “Dankgebet.” The numbers given a capella 
were “Madel, wie bliithts,” ‘Landsknechtlied” and “Die 
Loreley,’ the latter old melody applauded and repeated. 
A pleasing innovation was the combination of the organ 
with the orchestra in several of the chorus and instru- 
mental numbers. 

In the “Dankgebet” this combination of instruments and 
voices in unison made a wonderfully effective finale. 

Emilio Gogorza, the New York baritone, sang the aria, 
“Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and 
Figaro’s aria from the “Barber of Seville.” The group 
of songs, “A Toi,” “Es Blinkt der Thau” and “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt” were admirably interpreted. 
“When Thou Art Near Me” was pleasing. The Rubin- 
stein number was encored. Mr. Lund’s composition was 
enthusiastically received and repeated, for “On the Piaz- 
za” is doubly effective when given with the organ as well 
as the orchestra. Miss Marie McConnell’s accompani- 
ments on the piano and organ were as usual faultless. 
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The oft deferred Henschel-Smith concert took place 
Tuesday afternoon at the Teck Theatre. The sunny day 
should have called forth a larger audience than the coldly 
critically disposed listeners who did not attend. The sim- 
ple attire, girlish manner did finally melt the ice of indif- 
ference, and the young musicians won at last the recog- 
nition which was their due. Almost everyone present 
had heard Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, and were natu- 
rally anxious to see and hear their daughter, who has a 
really charming personality. It would be hardly fair to 
judge either of the young women by the same standards 
which are applied to artists of larger experience. Miss 
Henschel showed versatility in the choice and interpreta- 
tion of her various songs and arias, and responded gra- 
ciously to several recalls and sang a second time “Tau- 
sendsch6n,” a very pretty song, composed by Mr. Hen- 
schel. Miss Henschel has not a wonderful-voice, but her 
poetic temperament and artistic intuition enable her to 
express perfectly the sentiment of each song. 

This was admirably siuown by the manner in which she 
revealed pathos, devotion, sincerity, coquettishness and 
witchery in the four traditional songs of England, Scot- 
land, Italy and France. The last number, “Non Je Ne 
Veux Pas Chanter,” directly contradicted its title, and 
was bewitching because of the facility with which the 
singer did all she disclaimed her ability to do. 

Miss Smith was a reliable violinist, and was well liked, 
being heartily recalled after playing a “Valse Espagnol,” 
by Centacola. The acompaniments to songs and a Bach 
concerto for two violins were played by Miss Hawkins 
acceptably. 

In the audience were the following prominent musi- 
cians and lovers of music: Mrs. George Sicard, Mrs. 
Dexter Rumsey, Miss Maria Love, Mrs. Bronson Rum- 
sey, Miss Mary Howard, Mrs. Frances Fletcher Humph- 
rey, Mrs. Harriet Welch Spire, Mrs. Hugh Coltier, Miss 
Coltier, Miss Stevenson, Miss Manchester, Mrs. Godfrey. 
Lynett Carden, Miss Eugenia Hanenstein, Dr. Adele 
Gleason, Mrs. Hedstrom, Mrs. Douglass, Miss Eugenia 
Dietz and many others equally well known. 

Miss Mildred Holland occupied a private box at the 
concert. - Miss Holland is playing the “Lily and the 
Prince” to crowded houses this week. 


The following musical program will be rendered at the 
Teck Theatre by Joseph K. Hartfuer and his orchestra 
during the Mildred Holland engagement: 


March, Hoch Habsburg................... jocebscoataal 
Overture, Le Macon.......... inbhin tinh ededdenenlstuadenhemsial Auber 
es eke canes oc emenuis as ke eened Donizetti 
Our Wedding Day Waltz... -Tobani 


The Admiral Waltz............ ‘ . Friedman 
ese = 

Mrs. Anna Laurana Leonard, assisted by Miss Alto 
Redans, soprano; Miss Louise Scheer, alto, and Mrs. 
Mark De Villo Leonard, violinist, gave a recital at the 
studio of Mrs, Clara E. Thoms, No. 94 Palace Arcade, on 
Wednesday evening at 8:15 o’clock. Following is the pro 


gram: 

A Menuette of ye Olden Time... Stevencedee 

BRGSAAIRG s000 ccc ccicdsscvosioces eT eT eT TT TE Te Chopin 

TO Be Bpbaiwcoccnccaccccccdbececcnssevecese Riidvatdecroenbates Grieg 
Miss Leonard. 

BE co cpcckescsatecocvccaseamaneves ‘ Dick 


Impatience Schubert 


Selections— 
CARIES cdc iiiciiceddscoss ..von Fielitz 
I ccc a ctu baneeidiouer ces -von Fielitz 
DE ocicsenatvesieiineenes vane . Schubert 

Miss Leonard. 

Songs— 
Schlummerlied ............ .++.»Booth 
TI. cccanecedtuthbessces hos ated ... Schumann 

Mrs. Mark D. Leonard 

Selections— 

PEE -¢nunaueesendenens Massene 


La Lisonjera....ss0...e8 ..Chaminade 
Berceuse weeas . Iljinski 
ok ee ; - 
Miss Leonard. 
Scene from Der Freischiitz.................. 
Miss Redans, Miss Scheer 


ee von Weber 


Selections— 
Etude (for left hand)......... Cr 
Menuet 


»sby Adams 
eeasadnesese toe beskivedseweves Paderewsk 

Miss Leonard. 

Mrs. Clara E. Thoms’ spacious studio was filled to over 
flowing on the night of the recital. The pupils acquitted 
themselves with credit. Miss Alto Redans has a fresh, 
sweet voice. Both Miss Redans and Miss Scheer did very 
well in a scene from “Der Freischiitz,” exhibiting consid 
erable dramatic ability. The beautiful prayer sung 
better by Miss Scheer than the song “Impatience.’’ Miss 
Leonard does well for so young a pianist. Mrs. Leonard 
plays the violin quite nicely. Mrs. Thoms has over a hun 
dred pupils and five under teachers. She is a skilled mu- 
sician and a thoroughly conscientious teacher. She has 
long been identified with the State teachers’ organization, 
and has contributed many brilliant essays to musical pa 
pers. 


was 
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The pupils of A. Albright will give a recital and recep 
tion at the home of Mrs. James Reid, No. 78 Prospect 
avenue, on February 19, at 8:15 o'clock. Those who will 
assist are Mrs. John Jay Stambach, soprano; Miss Sada 
L. Clark, mezzo soprano; Miss Maud Lincoln, contralto; 
Wm. H. Wobig, tenor; Miss Agnes Mossberg, Miss Rachel 
Leland, piano. After the program Mr. Albright will give 
a short talk on “The Overtone Method,” being synony- 
mous with the “Lost Art” of the old Italian school. 

oe <= 


Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church Choir Guild gave 
a concert on Thursday evening at Lafayette Avenue Pres 
byterian Church. 

Those who took part were Miss Florice M. Chase, so 
prano; Mrs. Laura Deitrich-Minehan, contralto; William 
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McCreary, basso; George Szag, 
and Wil- 


Charles 
Elizabeth Meyer Szag, pianist, 
The program con- 


Cripps, tenor; 
violinist; Mrs. 
liam J. Gomph, organist and director. 
sisted of the following numbers: 


Organ, Pomp and Circumstance............6.+s0+seeeeeee Elgar-Lemare 








Choces, Hone My Peaye?.......6c.ccccccccccccccsvccvcccse Mendelssohn 
Basso, The Lord Is My Light.. ee. ey Allitsen 
Alto, Father in Heaven, from Judas Maccabeus...........++++ Handel 
Violin— 
Andante from Concerto.. ss eeeseeeeeMendelssohn 
MaGIRD  ccidcvcccceseseces- : ..Musin 
Piano, Twelfth Rhapsodie............ pecdubccadbbsoebebewonteed Liszt 
ete, Tis Beach at cencetcccosenepcvoedccescenvesenvent Mackenzie 
Tenor, Refrain Thy Voice from Weeping, from The Light 
of ie) Dacentyeeds ibuelladoes shinai Sullivan 
Alto, Lost Chord............... i ae .-- Sullivan 
Bass, It Is Enough, from Elijah... .--. Meaiidiveein 
E, GeO TE Pins kn 0k.cs cgnacetasccetbhbedéveedueans De Beriot 
OG: GRR tin 000 cee sttdsawndd ..-Gounod 
. 
= = 
A complimentary recital will be given at St. Paul’s 


Church on Thursday evening by the pupils of Emil R. 
Keuchen, assisted by Dr. Frankenstein, tenor, and Thomas 


Downs, violinist. Vircinia KEENE. 





German Conservatory Students’ Concert. 


HE second concert under the direction of Carl Hein 
and August Fraemcke was given entirely by pupils 
of the institution at Mendelssohn Hall, comprising pieces 
for piano, voice, violin, organ, recitations and concerted 
music. The great interest manifested by the friends and 
patrons caused the hall to be filled to overflowing, so that 
scores of people stood. This interest is well justified, for 
the new directors have set a high standard, and one is sure 
of hearing good music well performed. 

The singers who took part were: Anna Drewes, Helen 
M. Brandt, Theresa de Santis, Linda Lorenda Applegate, 
Gustav Frieling; the pianists, Bertha Cahn, Grace Schad, 
Elsie Byk, Elizabeth G. Holmes, Helena Beck, Hallie An- 
derson, Lena M. Nufer; the violinists, von Dameck, G 
Stark, Miss Orth, Messrs. Brewster, Landwehr, Marks and 
Riehl ; organist, J. F. Kuehne, and reciters, Emilie Decker 
and Blanche Gutman. 

Where all did their parts so well it is invidious to make 
comparisons. Enough that the students showed that they 
are all doing well under the supervision of the excellent 
teachers comprising the faculty of the New York German 
Conservatory of Music, an institution now nearly in its 
thirtieth year. 








Next Kingsley Organ Recital. 


HE third Kingsley recital takes places tomorrow 
(Thursday) evening at the Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Sixty-eighth street and Eighth av.aue, at 8:30 
o’clock. The date and the program of the fourth recital, 
Thursday, March 5: 


Overture, Euryanthe .. Weber 
Largo (Sonata in C). .. Bach 
Nuptial March (by request). vudbes a vincuenaien Guilmant 
Overture, Midsummer Night's Beem. nwed ee enbandieinals Mendelssohn 
OES OO ER ES ae peel ae me Moszkowski 
Thema ..... dices a —— 


Casse-noisette " Suite... Tschaikowsky 
Ouverture miniature. 
Danse de la Fee-Dragee 
Valse des Fleurs. 

Overture and Venusberg Music, Tannhauser 


Overture, Rienzi (by request).. 


Sebecevcesannaal Wagner 
.. Wagner 





MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 
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Str. Paut, Minn., February 13, 1903 


HE St. Paul Choral Club has again put the city 
in its debt through giving it another magnificent 
oratorio production in Verdi’s Requiem. Last 
evening’s performance also served in a double 
capacity, being the first rendition of the famous 

Manzoni Requiem given in the Northwest, also being the 

first representative musical gathering that has taken place 

in the new People’s Church. 

An audience of 2,500 people listened to Director Norm- 
fine body of chorus singers and the quartet of 
Mme. Shanna Cumming, whose 
sus- 


ington’s 
soloists for the occasion: 
reputation had preceded her as an oratorio singer, 
tained her role magnificently; Miss Hopkins, a new aspi- 
rant for oratorio honors, displayed a rich mezzo voice, and 
found many admirers for her work, sharing honors with 
Madame Cumming. John Miller, of Chicago, who took 
the tenor role on short notice, sang his part in a clear, 
beautiful voice. Dr. Dufft is an old favorite in St. Paul; 
his solos were important parts of the oratorio. 

To the modest director, George Normington, above all, 
belongs the greatest praise. Through his hands during the 
past three years a fine body of 200 voices have become 
molded as one tone, and the appiause night that 
greeted and redemanded the “Sanctus” genuine ap 
preciation and recognition of really beautiful work. 

Mr. Normington had the assistance of Danz’s full or- 
chestra, and such men as Claud Madden, Olaf Hals, violins; 
Carlo Fisher, ‘cellist, and other musicians of sterling qual- 
ities, which added much to the completeness of the work. 

Frederick Hein, the president, has again brought him- 
self prominently before the public in the management and 
prosperity of the Choral Club. 


last 
was 


es & 


It was left for Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes and her illus- 
trated lecture recital on Wagner and Bayreuth last Mon 
day evening to give St. Paul at least the right to use th« 
term “musical season.” There has been such a complete 
dearth and desolation in musical attractions that the mu- 
sical world welcomed Mrs. Rhodes with open arms. Her 
lecture was under the auspices of the Schubert Club and 
brought out an audience that completely filled Odeon 
Hall. 

The excerpts from the life and works of Wagner are 
read in a beautifully modulated voice, and pictures illus- 
trating the time, places and scenes of his life works are 
presented. 

Adolph Glose, who gives the Wagner piano illustra- 
tions and themes from the opera, was highly received, his 


work standing out prominently and giving an artistic 
touch to the lecture. His solos from the “Valkyrie,” 
“Rheingold” and “Parsifal’ were given with orchestral 
effect. 


ee 


The Schubert Club announces Mrs of Chi- 


cago, in a song recital this month 
eS & 


The third concert for the Choral will be Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul,” Thursday evening, March 26. The soloists are 


Whyland, 


to be Miss Clara Williams, soprano; Jane Huntington 
Yale, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Gwilym Miles 
baritone. 


=e <= 


Mrs. F. H. Snyder and her class of vocal pupils, of 
Mankato, came down for the Requiem last evening 
ce €& 
Emil Onet will give a “Faust” recital with his pupils 


at the Aberdeen Hotel during the present month 


ee €& 


Mrs soprano, of New York 
has located in St 
gaged in the quartet at the 


Church, Minneapolis. 


Louise MacKay-Leslie, 

Paul and opened a studio, and been en 

Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Gertrupe Sans Souci. 


MRS. KNIGHT IN ST. LOUIS. 

Louis Republic of February 6 publishes an 
regarding a song recital given by 
The notice we herewith reproduce: 


HE St 

advance notice 

Mrs. Frank Knight. 

The Morning Choral Club will be guests of honor 

at a song recital to Frank Knight, 
York, a contralto singer of much ability 

Mrs. Knight formerly lived in St, Louis and was a member of 


the Morning Choral for many years. She 


this morning 


be given by Mrs lately of New 


was a soloist at the con 


last singing with much success 
“At the Cloister Gate.” 


Charles Lewis 


cert of this club Tuesday evening, 
the contralto music in the Grieg number, 


Mrs. Knight will be assisted this morning by Mrs 


The program, an interesting one, follows 
Faewell, ye Hills (Joan d’Arc) Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Knight 
Pur dicesti Antonio Lotti (1700) 
Du Bist Wie Eine Blume. Schumann 
The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes... W. G. Smith 
Ghosts Margaret Lang 
Mrs. Lewis 
Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes Hahn 
Lungi Dal Caro Bene Secch 
Schmerzen ene Wagner 
Mrs. Knight 
Three Tuscan Folksongs 
A Streamlet Full of Flowers L. Caracciol 
From Far Away L. Caracciol 
Nearest and Dearest L. Caracciol 
Mrs. Knight and Mrs, Lewis 
Shadows . Bond 
Love, the Pedlar Germar 
Song of Sleep Somerse 
Good Night, Little Girl Ma 
Mrs. Knight 
This artist is a member of one of the prominent Mis 


souri families and has been studying in the Francis Fischer 
Powers studio here. 


The South Atlantic States Festival. 


I ens South Atlantic States ninth annual music festival 
will take place in the Converse College auditorium, Spar 


tanburg, S. C., Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 29, 
30 and May 1. There will be two afternoon and thre« 
night concerts, when the entire operas of “Faust” and 
“Aida” will be given in concert form. The artists engaged 
are Lillian Blauvelt and Miss Anita Rio, sopranos; Blanch« 
Towle, contralto; Andreas Dippel and Evan Williams, ten 
ors; Signor de Gogorza, baritone; Frederic Martin, bass 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer con 
ductor; the Converse College Choral Society; Mary Hart 
Law, pianist; Mrs. Warren DuPre, organist. Dr. H. H 


Peters will be the conductor and director of _the he festival. — 








The new styles this Spring are the 


Jarretelle Modeis.' 


corsets. 


ribbons. 





Lines of beauty are given the figure and an 
erect, graceful carriage is made natural and easy 
by having the hose supporters form part of the 


They are boned with whalebone throughout 
and are fascinatingly trimmed with laces and 


These models are extremely pliable, {put- 
ting no pressure on the stomach and allow- 
ing the full expansion of the diaphragm. 


Price $2.50 to $15 per pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 








Philip Hale,in Boston “Journal "—“ Mr. Hamtin sang Rann antye 
° Mr. Hamlin 4 


and easily bore away the honors. is one of 
the ~—) eeneee singers now _ the : public. - 
Hi. rehbdiel, in New York “ '—** Mr. Hamlin has been 


80 cioguent a champion of artistic ite le itr, nobilit d i gueme 
that b © deserves to Corctusiea out p — By oy +4 hy ord rd Tone 


He was, as always, an artist in a 





Soloist Worcester Festival, Etc, 


HAMLIN 


Tremor. 
Address Kimbal! 
Hall or Burean of 
Pine Arta, Chicago, 
orN. Vert, 9E. 17th 
St., New York. 
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“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 


(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 


Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work 


RUBY 
SHOTWELL 


PIPL 


Dramatic 
Soprano. 
o 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
4 MANAGER, 
g Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK. 
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UPILS of Miss Anna Louise Cate gave a piano 
recital January 24, Des Moines, Ia. Miss Cate 
is a pupil of William E. Sherwood, of Chicago 
Those appearing on the program were Blanche 
lowne, Helen Walker, Edith Fletcher, Gretchen 

Rebok, Minnie Fletcher, Odessa Porter, Mabel Moss, Flor- 

ence Loomis, Mary Moulden, Iva Gilbertson, Eleanor and 

Ruth Agar, Helen Johnson, Veda Goodenough, Vida and 

Hazel Collins 
Mrs. Emma John DeArman recently gave a musicale at 

Joplin, Mo., assisted by Miss Ona Morton. 





\ recital by Mrs. Edna Smith Morrison was given in the 
Windsor auditorium, Jacksonville, Fla., February 9. 

Miss May E. Porter will give a series of three studio 
iusicals, beginning the middle of February, at Detroit, 
Mix iH 

R. Jefferson Hall, of Memphis, Tenn., gave a program 
n the new pipe organ of Christ Church, Little Rock, Ark., 
January 27 

\ promising vocalist of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is said to 
be Miss Hazel Eastmead, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
S. Eastmead. 

Mrs. J. G. Foote, Mrs. E. H. Cooper, Miss Halsey and 
Mr. Coggins are members of the Baptist Church choir at 
Phoenix, Ariz 

\ musical was given by the pupils and faculty of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Conservatory of Music in Conservatory 
Hall, January 26 

Miss Frances Palmer, assisted by Carl Tannewitz, gave 
i recital in the studio of Clarence Pease, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in January 

\ piano recital was given by Miss Noxon and some of 
er pupils, assisted by William M. Verbeck, at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., in January 
January 22 the third of a series of combined violin and 
ano recitals was given at Paterson, N. J., by the pupils 
f William C. C. and D. Milton Macduff 

\ piano and vocal recital from the works of Grieg was 
given at Binghamton, N. Y., February 1, by Frank H. 
Mather and Mrs. Antoinette Fuller-Cox. 

rhe third organ recital at the Park Reformed Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., on February 12, was given by W. 
Frances Williams, George Francis Bauer, Henry J. Bauer 

d Mrs. Anita Lloyd 

\ concert was held at the Baptist Church, Poland, N. Y., 
recently. The following appeared: E. A. Hyer, Robert 
Morris, Miss Ella Brown Owen, Miss Celia Quinn, Miss 
Margaret Foulkes, Miss Lelia Ryan. 

\t the Boonville (Mo.) Music School, in the artists’ 
yurse, a lecture song recital, “The Development of the 

ng,” was given by William F. Bentley, with Miss Myrtle 
Murdoch as accompanist, January 10 
\n anthem composed by a young Texan, Cheston Heath, 
was sung in the two principal Episcopal churches of 
ton on Christmas day. It was also sung in the church 
t the composer’s home town, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mrs. Frederick Schuyler Wardwell, soprano and director 

choir of the First Church, Congregational, of Stam- 

Conn., has just begun rehearsals of the oratorio “St. 
Paul,” with a chorus of forty-five of Stamford’s best mu 
SOLE AGENT FOR 

MADAME BLAUVELT. 

MADAME CLARA BUTT. 

MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 

MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 

MR. WILLIASI GREEN. 


MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 


AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN PAREWELL 
TOURS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





sicians. They have taken hold of the work with great in 
terest, earnestness and enthusiasm 


An organ recital was recently given in Grace Churel, 
Camden, N. J., by Miss Julia Williams, assisted by Miss 
Maude M. Heisler and J. Harry Renton and E. H. Irwin. 


A musical at Riley W. Alien’s residence, Williamsport, 
Pa., recently gave opportunity for the young musicians 
Lilla Preston, James Foresman, Budd Sweely, Allen Rus 
sell, Herbert Arthur, Phoebe Rhoads, Eben Arthur, Lena 
Krouse and Margaret Allen to appear. Mrs. Arthur di 
rected the program. 


The choir that furnished the musical part of the pro 
gram at the opening of the new Presbyterian Church, 
Great Falls, Mont., was composed of Mrs. Birdell Dono 
van, soprano; Mrs. O. H. Perry, contralto and director; 
Thomas Davies, tenor; George Monsos, basso; Mrs. D 
D. Lambie, organist. 


Under the direction of Mrs. A. M. Oliver a concert was 
given recently at Charlottesville, Pa. Those taking part 
were Misses Ada Harbottle, Nettie Hall, Beth de Cour- 
cey, Warren DuPre, Mr. Latineau, Miss Annie Godwin, 
Miss Sterling, Miss Maggie White, Payne Carroll, Vivian 
Thacker, Miss Jennie Shackelford and William M. Mayo 


Parents and friends of Miss Fannie W. Borden, Ruth 
Teurs, Ruth Rebbeck, Frances Landis, Florence White, 
Gertrude Potter, Lottie Hornung, Pearl Haycock, Flor 
ence Waugh, May Auger, Grace Bamford, Constance 
Small, Charles Auger, W. Hammond and Edward Stan- 
ley were the guests recently of the Paterson (N. J.) School 
of Music. 


An interesting afternoon was recently spent by some 
of the older piano pupils of Miss Carolyn J. Roff at he: 
home, Newark, N. J. Miss Roff read a sketch abou 
Franz Joseph Haydn, the composer. Miss Carrie Thomp 
son played the Sonata in D major; Miss Mary FitzGerald 
the Sonata in E minor; Miss Olive Beers, the one in A 
major, and Miss Bertha Gadsby, the one in G minor. 


Miss Hemingway, teacher of vocal music, recently gave 
her thirteenth pupils’ recital Friday evening at her studio, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Miss Hemingway’s pupils were as- 
sisted by Alexander Getty, at the piano, and Mrs. Hooge- 
steker, violinist. The pupils who participated in the pro- 
gram are: Harry Stacey, Lewis Whitney, Walter Nebel, 
W. Glimm, A. Walters, Mrs. Stewart Holmes, Mrs. M. 
Hoogesteker, Miss Maud Swanson, Miss Innis Small, Miss 
M. Feurich and Miss Maud Jessop 


Meyn Sings in Berlin Again. 


EINRICH MEYN, the baritone, sang at a musicale in 
Berlin, Wednesday afternoon, January 21, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Mason, at the American Consulate, in 
honor of Ambassador and Mrs. Tower. Mr. Meyn sang a 
group of songs by American composers, and songs by Schu- 
mann, von Fielitz and old French chansons. His singing 
delighted the guests. His songs by American composers 
were “Dolly,” written by Sawyer and dedicated to Mr. 
Meyn; “A Red, Red Rose,” by Hastings; “Ashes of 
Roses,” by Knight Wood, and “Life Is Vain,” by Johns. 
The German songs included ‘““Am ersten Tag des Maien,” 
by von Fielitz, and ‘“‘Widmung,” by Schumann, and the old 
French songs, “J’ai perdu celle” and “Chanson a boire.’ 
The other artists of the afternoon were Wladimir Cer- 
nicoff, pianist; Sada Wertheim, violinist, and Miss Minnie 
Tracey, the American soprano. 
\mong the guests were Mr. Dodge, the first secretary 
f the American Embassy; Captain Biddle, the Military 
\:taché, and Mrs. Biddle; Captain Potts, the Naval At- 
taché, and Mrs. Potts; Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, Sefior Miquel 
Covurrubias, the Mexican Minister ; Countess Orioli, Count 
and Countess Limburg-Steck; Mr. d’Artrimowitch, the 
Russian Consul General, and Madame d’Artrimowitch 
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HE regular meeting of the Afternoon Musical 
Club took place at Wilmington, Del., January 
28. Mrs. Joseph Torrey, the president, attended 
for the first time since her accident last Novem 
ber. Miss Jessie Hawley, who announced the 





program, said that it would consist of selections from ora 
torios and symphonies. The first number was a trio by 
Mrs. H. B, Drew, Mrs. Martin Sturtevant, Mrs. A. M 
Englehart, Mrs. F. C. Graves and the Misses May Warne 
and Leila Joel. Miss Florence Wakeman, Mrs. Robert 
Hard, the Misses Blackstone and Ethel Pigg, Mrs. H. L 
Bishop and Mrs. Robert Hard were the vocalists 

A feature of the Mendelssohn recital in Bangor, Me., r 
cently was the appearance of Miss Faustina Curtis 

The Pittsfield (Mass.) Symphony Society gave their 
seventeenth concert January 29. Miss Rebecca McKenzie 
was the soloist. 

The Mendelssohn Choral Club, of Roseville, N. J., has 
begun rehearsals for its spring concert. George R. Ewan 
is the conductor. 

January 28 at Holland Patent, N. Y., a concert was 
given by the Arion Male Chorus, of Utica, under the lead 
ership of Prof. I. T. Daniel. 

The second chamber concert of the season by the Phil 
harmonic String Quartet was given February 12 at Cleve 
land, Ohio. It was a Beethoven program 

The Lyric Quartet and the Ladies String Quartet gave 
their second joint concert last night at Washington, D. C., 
February 3. The two quartets are regarded as the best 
of their kind in the district 

At the presentation of the oratorio of “St. Paul” by th 
Choral Society February io, there was introduced to 
Washington oratorio audiences a young singer of promise, 
Miss Livingston Morse, contralto 

The regular meeting of the Musical Culture Club was 
held at the home of Mrs. William Richardson, Hornells 
ville, N. J., January 29. The musical numbers were “Thx 
Messiah” and Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 

The Euterpean Club and its friends were entertained Jan 
uary 30, at the home of Mrs. H. B. Burdick, New Or 
leans, La., who gave a piano recital, assisted by Miss Eva 
M. Lacy and Herbert A. Milliken. 

The sixth recital by the Schumann Club was held in 
Bangor, Me., February 3, when a program devoted to the 
compositions of Chopin, Nevin and Rubinstein was given 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude R. Bennett, Miss 
Grace Bramhall and Miss Velma Rogers 

Ihe Vendredi Musicale held a meeting in January with 
Mrs. Adam G. Nichol at Nashville fenn. Miss 
Ethel Carr and Mrs. Kendrick Hardcastle gave violin se 
lections, Misses Eva Roberts and Mary E. Williams sang 
and Miss Frank Hollowell played piano solos 


A musical club has been organized at Binghamton, N. Y 
for the purpose of studying composers and their works 
The club is composed of twenty members. Officers wer: 
elected as follows: President, Miss Anna Graney; vice 
president, Miss Florence Grace; secretary, Miss Bessix 
Collins; treasurer, Miss Margaret Hogan 


Some music loving ladies of the Sixth ward have r 
cently organized a chorus Club at Houston, Tex Phe 
membership now stands at thirty-seven. Mrs. H. A. Wood 
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ITALIAN METHOD. 
STUDIO: 572 Park Ave., bet. 62d and 63d Sts., New York. 


MAX BENDIX, 
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is the president, Mrs. Dixon secretary and treasurer, Miss titled “Du Meine Seele, Du Mein Herz,” was rendered by 

Bessie Hughes musical directress, and Lee Beazley accom- Miss Grace Wells Heagle 

panist The Beethoven String Quartet gave its first recital Jan 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass is being studied in Latin, to be wary 28, at the residence of Harry T. Howard, New Or 

rendered the last night of the musical festival in Syracuse, leays, La. The members of the quartet are Mark Kaiser 

N. Y. The management of the Syracuse festival intend Rene Solomon, Henry Wehrman, E. Watt 

to spend $10,000 on their festival this year The Schumann Choral Society gave their second concert 
[he chorus of fifty voices constituting the Beethoven at Schenectady, N. Y., late in January. The Cecilian Quar- 

Choral Club is rehearsing every Wednesday evening. tet, composed of Miss Smith, Mrs. Yager, Miss E. Reade 

Plans are being perfected for a musical festival in Auburn and Miss A. Hourigan, made their initial bow to the public. 


in May, in which the Choral Club will do the chorus work. An entertainment was given January 30 by the choral 
The Mozart Musical Club held its usual fornightly meet- class of the Chester (Pa.) New Century Club. These 
ing at Tacoma, Wash., recently. The third and last di- ladies compose the ehoral class: Mrs. John J. Deeme 


vision of the life of George Frederick Handel was gone Mrs. G. K. Miller, Mrs. T. M. Devers, Miss Lizzie David 
over and some of his opera music. Mrs. Asberry played son, Mrs. Samuel Chase, Miss Bessie Johnson, Miss Ethel 
the well known aria from “Rinaldo.” Ledward, Mrs. James Moss, Mrs. E. C. Burton, Mrs 
George L. Armitage, Miss Louise Eisenbise, Mrs. W. N 
mann Choral Society given in the Albany Street Methodist Wilmerton, Mrs. I. Chantry Hoffman, Miss Hewitt, Miss 
Episcopal Church, Schenectady, N. Y., January 29, were Gartside, Mrs. W. Knowles Evans, Mrs. Reuben E. Jefferis, 
Miss Millicent Smith, P. J. Kirkwood and Charles W Mes. Edward Glauser, Mrs. W. Roger Fronefield, Mrs. J 
Shannon. These vocalists are pupils of Professor Merri- ©. Fender, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. W. G. Randall. The man- 
dolinists included Mrs. F. Farwell Long, Mrs. C. Y. James, 
Mrs. W. I. Schaffer, Mrs. G. L. Armitage, Miss Lillyan 
West, Miss Dora Gilbert, Miss Alberta Oglesby, Miss 
Mabel Howarth, Mrs. William H. Berry, Mrs. A. Victor 
Lees, Miss Dora Sproul. Benjamin Berry assisted. Mrs 
John L. Black, accompanist 


The soloists who were heard at a concert of the Schu- 


hew 

The Junior Musical Club, of Martin’s Ferry, W. Va., 
recently met at the home of Miss Anna Kink. Those par- 
ticipating were Miss Martha Parker, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Mahon, Miss Irene Lewis, Miss Catherine Richards, Miss 
Anna King, Miss Louise Jones, Miss L. Long, Miss Mary 
Crispin, Jennie Wolf — = —— 





The Aesthetic Club, of Little Rock, Ark., held the first Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s Tour. 
meeting of the club in the new year, January 27. The ME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER opened 


program was prepared by Mrs. Charles DeWitt Mowen, 


and was given by Mrs. B. W. Green, Mrs. Coy, Mrs. B. 
Morrison, Mrs. Walte *emberton, Mrs / / ok ' ; . - 
ae: 4 eer ee 1 rs ics, Wen, A. Cost, ganization in Philadelphia and in Carnegie Hall on Thurs- 
Mrs. Fred Martin, Mrs. Mai S. Fowler , ‘ : 
Nake : : ; day evening. Other Fastern cities in which she will be 
lhe Oratorio Society, of Alameda, Cal., which is under jeard before she returns West will be Albany, Hartford, 
the direction of Mrs. Fleissner Lewis, elected the following sridgeport, Brooklyn, and a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on 
officers at its last meeting: Mrs. Fleissner Lewis, musical yecday afternoon, February 24. This will be her last ap 
director; Ben Elliot, president; Miss Higby and Arnot vi 


her Eastern tour in Boston last week with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and this week plays with this or 


. pearance here this season 
Hunter, music committee; Mrs Rathgeb secretary and The program for this last occasion follows: 
treasurer; Miss Alexander Elliot, pianist 


Andante, F major Beethoven 


Che students of the first division, under the leadership Menuet, E flat (by request) Reett 
‘ x . : : Ain : at) Schubert 
of Miss Louise Phinney, of the Matinee Musicale, who The Erlking (by reque chube 


oven 


. r a con sed as as and transcribed for piano by Liszt 
took part in a recent concert at Muncie, Ind., were Misses sale ellag the ecg . ee 
- Etudes Symphoniques I 3 (by request) Schuman: 
Loretta and Cleone Hene, Miss Hortense Yockey, Miss [moromptu. op. x Chopir 
Margaret Latham, Miss Mary Meeks, Miss Blanche Wil Mazurka, op. 7, No. 1 Chopin 
liams, Miss Donna MecCaughan, Miss Gladys Overmire Valse, op. 64, No Chopin 
F ai ’ . Valse, op. 64, N 2 . Chopin 
At the last meeting of the Tri-City Federation of Music Etude, op. 10, No. 5 Chopin 
Clubs, held at Davenport, Ia. a number of the musical Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22 Chopin 
° . . os < F tune oD y 6 th equest -nselt 
young people of the vicinity contributed to the program : oarss _ iF _ dies . Pn, “ ‘ 
_ olonatse, major (by request) iszt 
They were Misses Ethel McKown, Myrtle Peterson, Jennie ove : 
Mickelwright, Frances Ackley, Velma Barnes, Alice Cole . 
Nora Dellitt, Fanny Emeis, Harry Feeney, James Vincent Arranging the Duss Tour, 
‘ iss Grac s Z , _ “ ; 
ind Miss Grace Ames Rader S KRONBERG, ‘ormerly traveling business man of 
The Ladies’ Musical Club met at the home of Miss eGrau’s Opera and recently associated in the man 


Grace Wells Heagle, Johnstown, N. Y., recently, when it agement of Mascagni’s tour, is now in the West repre 
vas decided to change the name of the organization to the senting R, E. Johnston’s spring tour of Duss and the 
Rubinstein Club. The program was devoted to Schumann Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, with Nordica and 
and a paper upon his life and compositions was read by De Reszké as soloists. Mr. Kronberg reports excellent 
Mrs. Arthur T. Hallock _ One of _ Schumann's songs, en utlos »k for the Duss tour 
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>" The Brilliant Beigian ’Cellist. 
ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
BOOKED WITH 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


aud Mlac Carthy 


“ae VIOLINIST. 
ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 


DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra 


my “LESCHETIZKY” 22:2 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special per 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, DInEoTAgss FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 
C4PABOIHN HaLl. Address Communications: 147 YW. Eighty-second St., NEW YORK CIrTy. 
LESONETtSKY—‘Madame Wienzkowska’s suereee as u piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent . 
PAVSEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of commumicating to others a 
complete knowledge of her art 
HANS RICH TER—“TI consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 




















Ruegger in New Orleans. 
ISS ELSA RUEGGER, the gifted Belgian ‘cellist 
has played, in addition to her public concert, at many 
private musicales. The appended criticism refers to an en 


gagement in New Orleans 








Devotees of music in New Orleans were given an hour i 

f rare pleasure last evening Mile. Elsa Ruegger, the distinguished 
Belgian ‘cellist, gave a recital upon her chosen instrument 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Howard, 3513 St. Charles 

\ music room and hall crowded with attentive and t ightf ter 
ers, of the best of New Orleans society and musica! circle endered 
lue credit to the host and hostess for making possible such an evening 
f enjoyment, and to the artist for the technic and feeling whicl 
made doubly enjoyable the time spent in the Howard resider 

The recital began at 8:3 nd came t n end s t 

clock The following was the progran 
Concerto in D minor De Swe 
Andacht Poppet 
Die Biene Schubert 
Sonata in A, Adagio Alleg I herir 
Le Cygne.. Saint-Saéns 
Mélodie Massenet 
Moment Musical... Schuber 
Because Godda 
arantell Poppe 

At the pia Madame Samue 

The progra was followed by Schumann's “Tr jered 
as an encore 

As the contralt s to the sopran the el to the violin 
and the wonderful range and beauty of the deeper instrument has 
seldom been rendered more apparent than by Mile. Ruegger. Res« 
nant with the feeling of the lo res, drawn from the vibrant 
strings by the swiftly graceful fingers of the artist, the chords of 
the various selections touched a responding note in 





idience present, and spontaneous apy se greet 


every number 


The searching strains of the Concerto in D minor, by De Swert; 
haunting notes of Schubert's “Die Biene,” and the quickening 
measures of the “Tarantelle,” by Popper, all were rendered with 
equal skill and sympathy The artist adapted herself to the spirit 
f each composition, and her contro! of all the means of execution 
made well nigh perfect the mpleted bit of art which she presented 
‘ stening within the walls of the Howard residence 
The audience was one composed largely of the musical element 
New Orleans, and the commendation and applause gained 
sician was a mutua mpliment to the taste of the forme 
skill of the latter Mile. Elsa Ruegger is siting the family 
f Victor Thrane, and w be in New Orleans until February 
Mile. Ruegger has been engaged for the coming season by the I 
Symp ny (or hest New Orlear 5s Times De TY 


At Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Tw. rinity Episcopal Church Choir, of Parkersburg 
a., Chas A. Bukey organist and choirmaster 





et Night” and part of “The Messial n their 
chur February 3, assisted by Mrs. Mary Hisser | 
>*9ss, Mary Louise Clary and Edward Strong. These 
loists appeared in an I nce Camder 
Theatre the same day e patronage I he « if 
Mr. Bukey played accon iments f Miss Clary a 
ng recital in Marietta, February 2, and organ solos and 
accompaniments for Miss Clary he ening of a new 
rgan in the First Pre erian Chur Athens, Oh 


February 5 
Szumowska's Piano Recital, 
NTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, the pianist, now Mr 
Josef Adamowska, is to be heard in a piano rec 


in Mendelssohn Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 7 


BDwWw AD 


STRONG 


TENOR. 
7 WEST 92d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Phone: it me: 1424 Riverside 


wm. Bite 


RIEGER, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recital. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
STUDIO: 157 West Twenty-third St., New York 











MRS. > 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Edmund Severn, 














% Violin Instruction. 


Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
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HELEN 





VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 
6G! B@asT B8CGTH ST., New Yor« 
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Sueaman, Cray & Co.'s, ) 
San Francisco, February 9, 1903. { 


}HIS week has been fruitful with musical events, 
including the coming of Gabrilowitsch. 
HZ © 


Tuesday night Dr. Stewart's concert 
given before a good audience, despite the fact 
of Gabrilowitsch opening in San Francisco at 
his first concert. As the program was given last week, it 
need not be repeated. Mrs. Northrup was charming, as 
usual, and Mr. Vence outdid himself. Mrs. Birmingham’s 
numbers suited her voice. In the “Lords of Song” Dr. 
Stewart’s own numbers were good, as he has a finished 
technic, and there was much of originality in his “Spring- 
time,” as well as a real springtime breeziness. It was his 
best piano number. The quartet by Mesdames Apple and 
Parent and Misses Bowen and McCloskey was fair, and the 
chorus numbers were delightfully done. Mr. Landsberger 
played well, as always, the “Bourée” in G minor being 
best fitted to give him scope. The male quartet numbers 
were very good indeed, and the madrigal, “Sweetly Blows 
the Breath of Spring,” a little gem, was so greatly enjoyed 
it was encored and repeated. Miss Berglund was very 
graceful in her numbers, which were well rendered, and 
altogether it was a very successful concert. The choral 


was 





song, “The Singers,” was written for the Boston Singing 
Club in 1902. It was finely rendered on this occasion by 
some sixteen voices. The chorus work, in which Dr. 


Stewart has had so wide an experience, may be fairly said 
to be his strong point in composition 


SF << 


Of Gabrilowitsch one can scarcely find fitting words to 
describe the impression. One is carried out of one’s self 
by the delicate, poetic interpretation of themes familiar and 
those entirely new. That he has a reserve force one in- 
stinctively feeis, and that with a masterful mind he holds 
it in leash one feels assured> His tone is beautiful, and as 
he plays he seems to commune with a familiar spirit from 
he receives his inspiration and upon whom he 
as he plays. He does not seem to watch his 
keyboard at all. It is not often a virtuoso with so fin- 
ished a technic holds himself in check as does Gabrilo- 


whom 
fixes his gaze 





Mr. Greenbaum has leased the Alhambra Theatre, 
where in future all his clients will appear. He has booked, 
aside from, attractions spoken of last week, Kocian, the 
violinist, and Mascagni in Symphony concerts, with a 
mammoth orchestra under his baton. The famous Italian 
is already here, and expressed himself well pleased to be 
in San Francisco, of whose hospitality he professes to 
have heard in far away Italy. 

eS & 


De Lussan sings to us tomorrow night and two addi- 
tional concerts. Her programs are beautifully chosen. 


Ci: ae 


Miss Mary Carrick is presented by Hugo Mansfeldt at 
his studio on Saturday the 14th, in a Liszt program. Of 
this later. 

eS = 


Denis O’Sullivan has reached London after his engage- 
ments in ’Frisco, and announces as his only recital this sea- 
son one to be given in St. James’ Hall on the 17th. 


ee 


A recent program by the Saturday Club, of Sacramento, 
of the composers Bach, Handel, Hadyn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven was given by Miss Gertrude Gerrish, Mrs. 
Albert Elkus, Mrs. C. G. Stever, Miss Laura Dierssen, M. 
Adler, Franklin Griffin, Miss Adelaide Dierssen, Helen F. 
Dunn, May R. Carroll, instrumental, and Mrs. Frank Bell- 
house, O. D. Fairfield, Clara Black, Mrs. T. Frankland, 
vocal soloists; Miss Henriette Andriot, reading, and the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” from Handel’s “Messiah,” by Mes- 
dames J. H. Coppersmith, J. A. Moynahan, F. A. Wieland, 
E, A. Brown, F. Bellhouse, Miss K. V. Hannon, sopranos; 
Mesdames B. F. Howard, E. Needham Meering, Frances 
Moeller, R. H. Hawley, Misses Rosina Rosin, C. A. Shep- 
stone, contraltos; Edgar A. Coffman, David Megowan, Dr. 
Harry Smith, Rich T. Cohn, Harry R. Blair, Frank Bell- 
house, tenors; Wm. E. M. Beardslee, Cassius M. Phinney, 
Dr. Chas. E. Pinkham, Egbert A. Brown, Jos. G, Genshlea, 
Franklin Griffin, bassos. Mrs. Emil Heinman director. 

eG = 


Saturday at the Adelphian Club, of Alameda, Miss Una 


posed entirely of young matrons formerly students of the 
Irving Institute, and belonging to the alumni of that 
school. Mrs. Fairweather says they are a most intelligent 
and clever body of young women, and the lectures have 
been a great success. Mrs. A. WepMoreE Jones. 








A College Settlement Concert. 


VERY delightful concert was given at the College 
Settlement on 104th street Friday evening by eight 
young women who are pupils of Marie Seymour Bissell. 
These talented singers have been invited to assist in the 
Settlement musicales several times before, and on this 
their first appearance this winter they were greeted by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

The opening number on the excellently chosen program 
was “A Spanish Romance,” sung by Carolyn Cooke, 
whose fine voice and excellent style called forth a hearty 
encore. Flora Stanley, a young contralto, next gave a 
cradle song, a pretty melody, which secured for her a 
round of applause. “Haymaking,” the next selection, was 
artistically sung by Marion Murless, who possesses a high 
soprano voice of much beauty. Miss Murless responded 
to an enthusiastic encore, which was followed by an en- 
joyable concerted number, “Ah, ’tis a Dream,” by Lesser 
Anna Hurlburt contributed a very pleasing number, “Th« 
Nightingale,” giving it the true artistic spirit. Mary 
Stoughton sang a pretty ballad, “The Daisy’s Secret,” 
which was well sung, but her encore, “If No One Ever 
Marries Me,” roused her audience to a real burst of en 
thusiasm. Miss Stoughton’s winning manner made he 
pleasing voice doubly attractive. Emma Elmer, one of 
New York’s best contraltos, favored the audience with 
two very lovely selections, “Shadows,” by Bond, and “My 
Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” by Hastings. Miss 
Elmer has a voice of wonderfully sympathetic quality, and 
she sang with great feeling and taste. The program was 
brought to a close by the singing of a sextet, “Good 
Night, Beloved.” Miss Gertrude Lloyd, another talented 
pupil of Miss Bissell’s, played the accompaniments 








Miss Helen M. Wright. 


ISS HELEN M. WRIGHT, a young and talented 
pianist, played at the fourth morning musicale of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, February 12. The large and fashionable audience 
received Miss Wright cordially. Her technical equipment 
is unusual, and therefore convincing to musicians 
MacDowell’s “March Wind” served to show Miss 
Wright’s power and control of dynamics, while the “Al- 
ceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns, was unique in its graceful and 
brilliant style. The “Wedding March,” Mendelssohn 
Liszt, aroused the audience to enthusiasm and was 
played astonishingly well—with a brightness and breadth 
of style that compelled interest and revealed a technic fully 
equal to the demands of this exacting composition. Miss 
Wright is a pupil of that successful teacher, Miss Marie 
Louise Todd. 


W. Bentley Nicholson Here. 
BENTLEY NICHOLSON, until recently one of 
e the foremost singers and teachers of New Or 
leans, has come to New York to teach. 
Mr. Nicholson has been teaching for the last five years 
in New Orleans, where he was solo tenor of Trinity Church 
and the Temple Sinai. He has a clear, ringing voice of 











P ° H : i ae “ 
witsch, but as a result it is the soul of the composer Fairweather sang the following contralto songs - Sap unusual sweetness. It is well placed and has the true 
( oe oe ta & an , a eens phic Ode” (Brahms), “Sweetheart” (MacDowell), “On 2 = . ' 

me sees as in a mirror, and the effect is lasting. The he R K tenor quality of tone 
q + ” ° 
houses have been good, and the reception accorded the ‘"® oad to Kew” (Foote). Last Thursday he gave the following program at an 
young Russian a most flattering one. His moments have ee informal recital at his studio, 603 Carnegie Hall: 
been filled with entertainment during his engagement here, Mrs. Mary Fairweather recently delivered before the  Botschaft .............c.cscecccessseeeeeeeecececececeseeseeeeeees Brahm 
and scarcely a moment has he had to himself. A theatre Irving Club of San Francisco at Utopian Hall the sixth Die Frauen sind oft fromm und still.........-..+++0eseeeeeeees Strauss 
party on Saturday afternoon showered the young artist in lecture of the “Faust” course which she has been con- Trock’ne Blumen.......---..-.-...--sseesseeeeeseeeeeeeesnnns — 
rhage a hich 1 h i] f ol * ? J : ee ar mee Charpentier 
white violets, which brought a smile of pleasure to the ducting before this novel and interesting body. The in- wee Evenings Come and Go, Love............+++ Coleridge-Taylor 
otherwise ) Gani’ be features o of | the recipient. terest in the Irving Club lies in the fact of its being com- I Arise from Dreams of Thee................ececeeeceeeeseuees Hadley 
SULIAN 
Mary Umstead WALKER Pitiieee TITUS 


SOLO Yy ENSEMBLE PIANIST. 
Advanced Pupils Accepted. 
The Caledonia, 28 West 26th Street, New York. 
Telephone : 2031 Madison Square. 


BASSO. 


“| 150 WEST NINETY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


Bopranoc. 
Management LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





: BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 





THE MANAGEMENT ANNOUNCES THE EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING ENGAGEMENT OF 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 


Bush Temple Conservatory, 
North Clark and Chicago Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


PIANIST. 


For Catalogues addresee KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 





Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Etc. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do A pe sing? If so, with the addition of a few 


of our in ~~ can give an entire evening's entertain- 
ment with great success. Not toys, but finest nes 
| eee 9 ever invented. All great hits, 4 to learn. 


ted catalogue and list of tonlens artiste, 


FREDERIC MARTIN, circu: 


ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huatingten Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musical Courier, New York. 
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Musicale at Laura Moore's Studio. 
HURSDAY, February 19, at 4 o'clock, Miss Laura 
Moore is to have some music at her studio, The Tux- 


her hearers. 


edo, Fifty-ninth street and Madison avenue. The Sond- 
heim sisters will play, van Hoose will sing, her pupil, Mrs. 
John Elliott, will sing, and Mr. Wetzler will be at the 


a most artistic manner. 


voice and her reading created a distinct impression upon 


Mr. Thiers illustrated Mrs. Brenon’s remarks on Thomas 
Moore by singing a number of his most famous songs in 


Success of a Russell Pupil. 
ISS SARA EVENS, contralto soloist of St. Paul’s M 
E. Church on West End is having a very 
successful season of concert work this winter. At a re 
cent recital in the noted Peake studios of Philadelphia 


avente, 








piano 








Mrs. St. John Brenon’s Lectures. 
LARGE and fashionable audience assembled in the 
studios of Albert Gerard Thiers last Tuesday even- 
ing to hear Mrs. St. John Brenon read her essay on the 
“Culture ofthe Conversational Voice” and “Thomas Moore 
and His Melodies.” Mrs. Brenon, who teaches the culture 
of the conversational voice, has an exquisitely modulated 


Composers,” and he held 
throughout the hour 


Dahm-Petersen Lecture Song Recital. 
DOLF DAHM-PETERSEN, 
and pianist, gave one of the lecture song recitals un- 

der the auspices of the Board of Education, on short notice, 
at Public School No. 10,corner 117th street and St. Nicholas 
avenue, last week. His subject was 
the 


Miss Evens sang a program of songs by Saint-Saéns, 
Brahms, d’Hardelot, Hawley and others, meeting with 
the versatile baritone great success with the audience, which included many 
of the most noted of Philadelphia’s voice teachers and 
singers. Tuesday evening, February 10, Miss Even 


sang the “Stabat Mater” and some special numbers with 
the Long Branch Choral Society. Miss hard 
at work this winter with the artist class at Louis Arthur 
Russell's vocal studio s in Carnegie Hall. 


Evens is 


“Some Modern Song 
attention of the audience 








CLARA WINSTEN, <=swercierst... 
HJALMAR von DAMECK HUGO K AUN 


VIOLINIST, 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 


Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accepted. 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 
ADDRESS: 


158 East 65th St. NEW YORK, 
BERLIN, W., Habsburger Str. 13. 


BRUCE G. 
Sore Throat 


KINGSLEY, 


Mus. Bac., A. R. C. O. 
Laryngitis and other throat 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION. 
troubles quickly relieved 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
















6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, eges 3 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists 











were born. Booklet free. these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
M. M. SHEDD, patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 






e- If not at yours, will send 
ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Ry 


59). Prince Street, NEW YORK 


Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, tll, 

This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidance. 


~UFAUL = 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
339 West 23d Street, “<> New York. 


Grimm’s Simple Methed of Modern Harmony, 
Price $1.50, and 
Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 


PiaN0, Price $1.00, are standardworks. Musi- 
clans should examine these up to date « orks. 
Rates to teachers. 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 1 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 















Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 


VOCAL wera’ CTION. 
The Tuxedo, _— ison Ave., 
Corner goth treet, New York. 


~~ OE, MUSH, ~ 


Liege Royal iedeepatory. 
A FREE SCHOOL. 
Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 


Studio: 








_ BREITKOPF a HARTEL. 


FRIEDA STENDER 


SOPRANO. Opcra, Oratorio or Concert. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Kast 17th Street, New York, 














ot 
FESSOR 
ork, WULLNER, 


COLOGNE-ON- Ts. 
HINE, 
Founded in ten 





Private Address: 1126 Park Avenue. 
Baward B. BINNEY. 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 

ORGANIST ST. GEORGE’S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE and E. 16th STREET 
Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 

A A PA Ol velopit g most advantageously all vocal 

e + and health promoting possibilities. 

The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Mare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th St., NewYork. 

The Conservatory of Music. 3: 

The Conservatory eupecn: Tent. 5 nstrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory yy A ad Composition Schools 

The Vocal yA is hu, into two sections—(a) concert gaging and (6) qppetie singing 
There is also a ool for pian —— teachers. In ye & ith these subjects there are 
classes for Ital hy literature, lit ble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble dagieg musical dictation, elocution, sight playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching oS Soe & bee> teachers. 

} by A ,t pf Fy 3, the oil q Png eo marks Gwe) for place 
om the same at fllege (W athe to) ail the y fees are marks jor piano, 

sale lo classes; 200 marks ($50 the other = %, and 400 


violin, viola, vi 
pee ($100) My solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 








AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Pianist—Instruction. 2730 Broadwav, New York, 
or Steinway Hall Hoffmann’s Left Hand Etudes, 
with or'ginal melody for right hand (Breitkopf & 
HA&rtel) Highly recommended by Dr. Mason, 
Pugno, Burmeister and others. Adopted by fore- 
most conservatories in Europe and America. 


ise. ABRAMOFF, 


l artists of the 
La Scala, 


rinci 


Formerly one of the 
4 
etersburg; 


Imperial Opera, St. 
Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don and Metropolitan Opera, New York 
VOICB CULTIVATION. 
(OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 














Studio: 3 East l4th St., New York, Room 16, 
GEORGE Keception hours Wednesdave ard Saturday: from i0 tof 
R A M PTON Miss ADA CROSSLEY 
j The Famous English Contralto Vocalist 
BARITONE. Is Presenting a New Song, 
Concerts, Oratorio and Recital. | 


“ Beautiful Beatrice,” 


BY ALBERT MALLINSON. 
Send for a Complete Thematic Catalogue to 


JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Com poser-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Reciteis and Instruction tn 
Piano and Composition. 
4DDRESS - 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 70th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 


wel ITTLEHALES "==" 
DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 


MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED, 


Ww have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 

vexing users of sheet music. It’s only a binding, that’s 
all, but “it’s what it does "’—that's the trick. Binds ail leaves 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
pensable. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ready to 
apply. For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, four 
and five leaf—will bind fifteen comes. Order your sheet music 
threvgh us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread Hinge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price T5c. 

“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 

*““GBRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in schools 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Cata/ogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts 

The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast 17th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


With BUSH-TEMPLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, | 
North Clark and Chicago Avenue | 


Von Meyerinck School of Msi 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 
MME. ANNA VON MEVERINC K, Dirccior. 


The largest and best equipped scliool on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musica] education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 























Phone : 2081—79th. 

















Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 











T. ARTHUR MILLER 


Voice Culture and Organ—Organ Openings avd Recitals, 
502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORE. 


= ROSSIGNOL = 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO. 


PERCY HEMUS, 2: 


Fifth Avenue. 
BARBRITON®. 
132 West 64th Street, New York. 


Musical Director Metropolitan Conservatory of 
. Music and Organ School. 

Students prepared for the profession. Lessons 
and practice on three manua electric organ 
of Scotch Presbyterian Church, Central 
Park West. 








Residence: 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


A Sacred Cantata by CHARLES ERWIN DAVIS 
Written for Four Solo Voices and Chorus. Send for prospectus 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHOIR PUBLISHING CO., 150 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 





JUST 
PUBLISHED. 
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PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA tisSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 


FRENCH SCHOOL. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 
14 rue Taitbout. 


(Opera.) 
FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR. 


21 Avenue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rueil, S. et O., Paris. 











Mme. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 





Mme. ROSINE ASSES, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHAN 


62 rue de ; awe 1 A Paris 





Mute. GRACE LEE 7~<— 
S 


Supplementary Education. HOOL. 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 








MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phepe- Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Paris), 
Professor of Singing an Preparation for the Stage. 
Performance of Pupils before the public twice 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de ; ene (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 





Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Ch amps Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 
THE FRENCH “LANGUAGE 


easily and correctly acquired b 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Rapidly, 


Private 








ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern | Modesn Repestesto. 


TlLAN, Via San Pietro . Pletro all’ Orto No. | No. 18. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 








Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Veneria &. Milan. Italy. 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for ra. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
pecial Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
le Teacher of the oa — Clara 
Friché, Alice Verlet and M e Berner. 
For terms and particulars write ry os Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “‘l 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariten Hill, 8t. John’s Wood, London, 5. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


cA 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Reguaegasatine of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker Street station.) 

















MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
84 New Bond Street, London. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








CALIFORNIA. 





H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Fiapoterta, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, | * 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By Mary Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LOUIS H. EATON, 


Organist and Musical Director, Trinit 
copal Church Concert Organist, Voice 
Repertoire,etc Residence and Studio, 

1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
an Francisco, Cal. 








Epis- 
ulture, 








Frederick Zech, ‘Ir. 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 


Director of Zech’s Symphoay Orchestra. 


Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT TO DO pe HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
ts desired in singin 
SCHOOL OF vedi "Teommic , 101 routh Eleventh Street, 
vhiladelphia, Pa. 
Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








Mas. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 
The Art of Singing. Style. Répertoire. Finish. 
Endorsed —s ame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 2a Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and Ciampi. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
in STRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 
STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mut. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 

teacher of / of Rebecca ee and — 

now meeting with mar! public approv 
Residence-Studio: 444 Central tral Park West. 




















Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
?BONO RHYTHMIC FRENOH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF EBLOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 





— PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
- PHONETICS and 
Specialists. MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 





Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, 


New York City. 


= LIEBERMAN 


TENOR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSON MUSICAL BUREAU, Or 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


Le HOFF MANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOL/INISTE. 
Lately of Brussefs and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2725534), 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 
10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMIL FISCHER, ss. 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Ce., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voce’ 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 78d St., NEW YORK. 




















SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 





600 csc Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











“VOICE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Royal Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria), and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - 
Art of Singing in Italian, Prench, 
Englishand German /16/ W. 93d St. 





BARITONE. 
72 Madison Ave. 


DAH M-PETERSEN, Relea: 72 aha 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MARY MANAGEMENT 
HISSEm@ «= F) e Mi oa o; HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RESIDENCE: 


os * Sart 90th St., 
SOPRANO. EW YORK. 





BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


*Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK 





Barit le 
ews ©. ARMSTRONG, _ Vocal ction. 





57 East 129th Street, 


NEw YORK. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





356 West 57th Sx. 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses fur Beginners, Cuurses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for tinvishin 


Students and for Artists 
for the Stady of Repertoire. 
E. EBERHARD, President 








Mime. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








Miss AVICE BOXALL, 


SOLO HARPIST. 

ee Concerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 
ment: Wolfeohn Bureau. 











THE MONTREAL F 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, Sanirone, 
° Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 36 E. 23d Si., New York. 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
NEAR MOUNTEIN, 


Bell Tel. Up 961. De all 
Music. Tesmast Strictly as ia Barepean Conservatories. 


e h 





Consultation hours, 4 to 5 dally. For prospectus applyto 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director, 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Ihe Berthe Grosse-Thomason School for Piano, ~~ 

41 Tomkins Pl, near Court St., Brooklyn. Piano, 
Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Mme BertaGrosse 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak - 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy ) 

and assistants. 





Clifford Wiley, * 


Telepnone : 5639 B—18th 








FRANK 





Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Charch and the New York Oratorio Society. 


PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





L. SEALY, == 


9 East (7th St., New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 























GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PRIX. 





257 Wabash Avenue, 











D. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 





iomesiienaa 








STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. 


Write for catalogues and pr 


EASE 
IANOS 


es 


MAIN OFFICES 


PEASE hee eg Co., ‘—e West 42d S¥.. ro York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 


Better Now. 





CONCERT DIRECTION VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrarse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole net mag ee of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
rele, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


Book let yntains Portraits and Autographs of 


Emil Goetz, the Berlin vummaseeese Crepemse, Sent free upon application to 

Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 

Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate CHAS. F. ALBERT, 
Viclin and String Manufacturer 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 





2053 South Ninth Street, 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 


Vieuxtemps, Wienlawski Ole Bull, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Royal — of Music and Theatre, Desden. Germany. 


72 Recitals. 118 Instructors. among whom are 


Draeseke, Fahrmann, Fra Falkenberg, Fu 


7 sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1.277 Pupits; 


Doring 


\uer He: beck Bachmann, Br t g 5 
i r, Jar Iffert, Klu I Kotze Krause, Mann, Fri. Orger P I Ray | 
| Re R , Schr Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen. Fri. Sievert. I Spliet, Starcke, 
\ { a Vet Winds, W W Wolt t r k Court 
i by ( rtmaster R Gr | Fricke 
x I r g fir I our 

I's t n time begin April | and September Admis grante s 

I t nd other inforr American Represen 


ELA. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





The Stern Conservatory of Musi, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: I y lo pan nt in all branches of music. OPERATIC ane DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training , ¢ yo ORC HESTR AL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMIN ARS Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 

eiter, Prof. E. E, Taubert. P’IANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Wicking W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
i1AN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

Chars: “8: From 125 marks (980) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 

a ctuses may be obtaine “ef thr vuigh the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE io. 
Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAYeEr- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu Mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BREN- 
NERBERG (Violin) ; VAN Lier ('Cello); KNuprer (Opera). 
Pupils received at any time. 


Director : 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the _, over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the eo a BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, CA. 


VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMER 


Day and boarding puptis pn at any time. 
For catalogue, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 


NEW LOCATION, with 
home comfort and luxurious 


The environment of the 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, is ideal. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Artistic Instruments 
pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


Highest type of 
For the 





the student, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica, Courier 


the conservatory, 


REFERENCE 








The Gabler Piano. 











AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvem 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 


ent. 








ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


328 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Priace and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


Charlies Hing, 
312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address; ‘* ARTISTLIKE, LONDON."’ 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 


TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 








THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the mest 
energetic and up t dat man i his fession 
OXCERT Music says: TT Cc. C. is influ lely by artistic merit, 
The ‘Musical Goustas says Hi ome a guarantee of 
eliability 

ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Lé« ipz ays: Herrn Concorde’s prins- 

and Orchestra, Entertain- besteht darir wenig 1 ve ~ 9 n und viel zu halten. 

4 The ‘Deurt wd says The t reliable bare au in London, 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: 


310 Regent "st . London 
Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


dress 


“CONCORDIST. LONDON.’ 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 












THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 

















CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 









EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEOLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_LETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 


































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 












PIANOS 





MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists, 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


‘ene appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





















